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For Instance 


Nigger be nigger whatever he do, 

Tie red ribbon ’round toe of his shoe, 

Jerk his vest on over his coat, 

Snatch his britches up ’round his throat, 

Singin’, high stepper, Lawd, you shall be 
free, 

Yes, when de good Lawd done set you 
free. 


Went up town wid my hat in my han’: 
“Good mornin’, jedge, done kill my man. 
Didn’t quite kill him, but I fixed him so 


,»” 


He won't bodder wid me no mo’. 


Well, captain, captain, you mus’ be blin’. 

Look at yo’ watch! See ain’t it quittin’ 
time? 

Well, captain, captain, didn’t you say 

You wouldn’t work me in rain all day? 


Well it makes no diffunce how you make 
out yo’ time. 

White man sho bring nigger out behin’. 

If. you work all the week, an’ work all 
the time, 

White man sho to bring nigger out behin’. 


Well, I ask her mother for her, 
An’ she said she wus too young. 
Lord, I wish I never had seen her, 
An’ I wish she'd never bin born. 




















THE NEGRO AND 
HIS SONGS 


By 


Howarp W. Opum anv Guy B. Jounson 





“The Negro and His Songs is one of the con- 
stantly recurring symptoms of a scholarly and 
scientific effort to collect and arrange the tradi- 
tional literature of the Negro, which he has 
wrought and edited only by the spoken word. It 
is preparation for the work that the South will 
presently devote to its racial problems, a found- 
ation for a socioJogical structure which cannot be 
done elsewhere.”—LAWRENCE STALLINGS, in the 


New York World. 
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ARTISTS AND CHRONICLERS 


GeraLp W. JoHNSON 


osophy of Ambrose E. Gonzales in order to 

recognize the fineness of the work he has 
done. Here is one Southerner who has devoted 
himself to a particular field, has searched it 
thoroughly, painstakingly, throughout many 
years, and has honestly and carefully transferred 
to paper what he found. It is a sort of work that 
the whole country needs, and that the South needs 
especially. American civilization is conspicuously 
a civilization of “royal roads.” The popular 
magazines are flooded with advertisements of 
short cuts to everything. We are invited to re- 
duce without diet or exercise, to learn oratory by 
mail, to neutralize the evils of a sedentary life by 
gestures including no more than a “daily dozen,” 
to learn a foreign language in thirty easy lessons, 
to acquire urbanity at the cost of only fifteen min- 
utes a day. Urbanity is distinctly the achieve- 
ment described in the set of advertisements last 
referred to, but the advertiser obviously believes 
—and who dares contradict him ?—that urbanity 
can be made to pass with the American public 
for culture. 

In the presence of a popular tendency so strong 
that it amounts to a national trait to seek for 
short-cuts, it would be wonderful indeed if the 
arts and sciences had escaped. No candid ob- 
server of the national scene pretends to believe 
that they have escaped. Indeed, a considerable 
proportion of the time and energy of the genuine 
artists and scientists is devoted to the exposure 
and elimination of quacks. Those combinations 
of artist and scientist, the critics, give the major 
portion of their attention to charlataneries of vari- 
ous species and they never seem to lack material. 
“Diploma mills” flourish all over the land. We 
produce more new religions, more new philoso- 
phies, more inordinate cults, in medicine, in poli- 


QO: NEED not accept in any degree the phil- 


tics, in economics, in dietetics and hygiene, than 
any other civilized nation ; and by far the greater 
part of them are devised frankly to over-leap or 
avoid some of the obstacles in their paths that the 
older schools are trying to surmount by diligent 
and persistent labor. 

There is something refreshing and stimulating, 
therefore, in the discovery of an American who 
has been willing to devote years of intensive effort 
to one small section of the field of literature. 
This Mr. Gonzales has done in his studies of the 
Gullah Negroes of the South Carolina coast, the 
section known locally as the “Black Border.” To 
his first volume, The Black Border, he has re- 
cently added three others! in the same vein. Mr. 
Gonzales is a littérateur, not a sociologist. He 
has been at infinite pains to capture the speech of 
his subjects. He has sought the quaint, the 
dramatic, the picturesque, in short all the qualities 
that appeal to the artist in the life that he de- 
scribes. He has not troubled his head about 
statistics at all. But in the mass of material he 
has accumulated there is a treasure-house of in- 
formation for the social historian. In his trans- 
criptions of the Gullah folk-lore and their leg- 
endary conception of history, as well as in his 
meticulous rendition of their dialect—in so far as 
so subtle and elusive a speech may be rendered in 
the English alphabet—he has presented a body of 
learning well worth the attention of philologists 
and students of folk-lore. 

Mr. Gonzales’ four volumes are an idealistic 
presentation of a phase of the South that is pass- 
ing. They were written for the general reader, 
but they cannot be overlooked by the future in- 


1 With Aesop Along the Black Border. By Ambrose E. Gon- 


zales. Columbia: The State Co. 1924. 298 pp. 

The Captain: Stories of the Black Border. By Ambrose E. 
Gonzales. Columbia: The State Co. 1924, 384 pp. 

Laguerre: A Gascon of the Black Border. By Ambrose E. 
Gonzales. Columbia: The State Co. 1924. 318 pp. 
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terpreter of Southern civilization, who will dis- 
count their idealism, but respect their enormous 
content of sound and curious learning. 


* * * 


The interest of white writers in the Negro has 
been productive this year of two very different 
volumes on the same subject, the life of the 
Southern plantation. The author of one? is Mrs. 
Nicholas Ware Eppes, of whose work one prefers 
to say merely that it consists of the recorded 
memories of an aged Southern woman, and is 
filled with the glamour that the pardonable pride 
and the worshipful loyalty of such women almost 
always work into their writings on any subject 
connected with the old South. 

But the other® is different stuff. Dr. Gaines 
was doing a thesis, a contribution to the Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, and he dug at it with all the diligence 
and pertinacity of seekers after philosophic gold. 
His approach to the problem is oblique. His in- 
terest is not in the plantation, but in tradition in 
general and specifically. in the tradition of the 
plantation. But to measure and judge his tradi- 
tion he is under the necessity of finding out what 
the actual plantation was like, and he goes about 
the job in precise and scholarly fashion, and with 
highly interesting results. 

The first, and the bulkier, part of the book de- 
scribes the development of the tradition in litera- 
ture, on the stage, and in popular song. The 
pleasant distinction drawn between literature, on 
the one hand, and the drama and song, on the 
other, was drawn by Dr. Gaines, not by this 
reviewer, who merely reports it, as the legislative 
committees say, “without prejudice.” In these 
142 pages our investigator rummages in the dry 
and dusty attics of American literature, dragging 
out for examination such heaps of forgotten 
novels, plays and songs by authors who have been 
figuratively, as well as physically, dead and gone 
for generations that the lay reader’s imagination 
collapses under the avalanche. How the man’s 
reason survived such massive dosage with bad 
writing is a mystery, deep, but not inviting. 

It did survive, as is proved by the book he 
wrote after emerging from under his mountain 


? The Negro of the Old South. By Mrs. Nicholas Ware Eppes. 
Chicago: Joseph B. Branch Publishing Co., 1925, xv, 203 pp. 

* The Southern Plantation: A St in the Development and 
the Accuracy of a Tradition. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1925, viii, 243 pp. $2.50. 


of wisely discarded volumes. Clearly, simply, 
lucidly, he traces the development of the planta- 
tion tradition from its origin in a remote novel 
called Swallow Barn by an antediluvian named 
Kennedy to its recent consignment to that circle 
of the Inferno known as “Tin Pan Alley” where 
the modern “Mammy” songs are cast by swelter- 
ing stereotypers commonly of Hebraic extraction. 
Then he turns to comparison with the actual. His 
conclusion is not important. It may be stated 
briefly by saying that he found that the late Al. G. 
Fields was not a reliable social historian. What 
of it? Nobody thought he was. 

Incidentally to his main purpose, however, Dr. 
Gaines has introduced a mass of testimony that és 
important, not because it is particularly startling 
or unexpected, but because it is precise. He does 
not run to statistics—none that are reliable exist 
—but he delights in introducing statements that 
are reasonably authoritative. He is above all 
things chary. He avoids impressionism as he 
would the plague. He tests each of his assertions 
by every known reagent and then qualifies it with 
a broad “perhaps.” The consequence is that he 
has produced a book that the student of South- 
ern civilization is likely to trust instinctively. In 
the shaking quagmire of sensationalism, polemic, 
sentimentality and purposeful distortion that con- 
stitutes so large a part of the documentary evi- 
dence, here is something solid, here is something 
on which one can build with reasonable assurance 
of stability. So it takes rank as a valuable 
contribution to Southern criticism. 


* * * 


While chroniclers of Southern history are 
under discussion, note should be taken of an en- 
terprise of that sort which is of a type decidedly 
unusual. It is a sort of communal history. 
Forty-one writers have collaborated to produce a 
book of sketches of the pioneers of a small South- 
ern city, Greensboro, North Carolina, inspired by 
the efforts of a woman who was a child of the 
city, and who had served it for many years as its 
librarian. The book,* which has just been issued 
by a local house, does not aspire to be anything 
more than a record of certain phases of history 
which otherwise must inevitably be lost with the 
passing of the generation which knows them by 


* Founders and Builders of Greensbor Edited 4 Bettie D. 
-— Greensboro: Jos. J. Stone mows! Co. 192 356 pp. 
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word of mouth. It is not a history of the city, 
but to some future historian of the city it will in 
all likelihood be an invaluable source of informa- 
tion. There are fifty sketches, all told, and only 
a few of them bear illustrious names, but every 
one of them bears the name of a man who played 
a really important part in the life of the city. It 
is important to note that all of the subjects of 
the sketches have been dead many years, and 
several have left no descendants, so the work is 
free of any suspicion of commercialism or of 
ancestral pride in the narrower sense. 

Miss Caldwell, who conceived the idea, selected 
the subjects and the writers, and saw the book 
through the press, thus rounds off a lifetime 
largely devoted to the service of her city with a 
service of extraordinary value and distinction. 
The South is not infrequently charged with negli- 
gence in the matter of preserving local history. 
Here is an instance of diligence in that regard 
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that is worthy of note and of imitation by other 
librarians who may be similarly well situated to 
render like service to their towns. 


- i ee 


If one seeks biography with a subject more 
distinguished than are most of the Greensboro 
men, there is the book about Thomas Nelson 
Page written by his brother.5 This work is not 
without its charm but its author stood somewhat 
too close to his subject. He-saw the Virginia 
gentleman clearly enough, but it is to be doubted 
that he ever had any clear vision of the artist. 
Thomas Nelson Page was too potent and too 
charming a personality for any of his intimates 
to be trusted with the task of evaluating him as a 
creative writer. The world still awaits an au- 
thoritative estimate of the author of “Marse 


Chan.” 


5 Thomas Nelson P. 
By Rosewell Page. 
pp. $1.50. 


e@: A Memoir of a Virginia Gentleman. 
ew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 210 
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with this in view. Herman Hilmer writes from 
the University of California. Dwight Sanderson 
is professor of Rural Social organization at Cor- 


William Allen White is particularly interested 
in the reaction of academic folk to his “Cycles of 
Cathay,” of which the May Journat presents the 
introduction. In all there are five papers, some 
of which will be presented in The JouRNAL and 
others in a volume from the University of North 
Carolina Press, through the Weil Lecture Com- 
mittee. F. Stwart Chapin is head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Minne- 
sota. /. W. Howerth is head of the Department 
of Social Sciences at the Colorado State Teachers’ 
College. Pitirim Sorokin, whose two new vol- 
umes have just recently come from the press, is 
teaching sociology at the University of Minne- 
sota. Gwion Griffis Johnson, as a member of 
the Institute for Research in Social Science at 
the University of North Carolina, is completing 
an interesting study on changing social attitudes. 
This is the second paper of Professor Bernard 
on the concept of progress, the third one being the 
scientific concept. This paper by Harris E. Starr 
is substantially chapter seventeen of a volume of 
twenty-five chapters dealing with William Graham 
Sumner, which will be published by Henry Holt 
and Company at an early date. It should be read 


nell University. Ada E. Sheffield considers her 
“By-products” one of the most important con- 
tributions she has made from the Research Bureau 
of Social Case Work, Boston. J. L. Gillin is pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Robert E. Park is professor of Sociology at 
the University of Chicago. LeRoy E. Bowman 
is secretary of the Division of Community in the 
National Conference of Social Work and a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Columbia University. 
William L. Poteat is President of Wake Forest 
College. Francis Marion Dunford has made his 
studies from Washington University. Guy B. 
Johnson is a member of the Institute for Research 
in Social Science at the University of Norch 
Carolina. Phillips Bradley is professor of 
Political Science at Wellesley College. George S. 
Mitchell has made his studies of organized labor 
from Johns Hopkins University. Ezra Bowen 
has written frequently for The JourNaL, The 
New Republic, and other periodicals. 








The September issue, completing the third volume, will present an unusually strong list 
of contributors and make important new announcements of still better efforts of The JouRNAL. 
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The Book of a 


Generation 


ows 


There is no other 
text of the same 
general kind. 


A significant strictly 
new treatment of casual 


groups. 


It has the most com- 
pact summary in print 
of the essential elemen- 
tary discriminations 
and of cogencies of 
statistical logic. 


It comprises the best + 
results of a quarter cen- 
tury of practical work 
and social theory. 


It is literally indispen- 
sable for any advanced 
student of sociology. 

















The SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
of HUMAN SOCIETY 


By 


FRANKLIN Henry Gippinos, Px.D.,LL.D. 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization in Columbia University 
Fellow of the American Statistical Association; Member of the 


National Institute of Arts and Letters 





The purpose of this book has been to indicate wherein and to what 
extent Sociology is indubitably a scientific study of Human Society, 
and how it can be made more rigorously so. To this end I have under- 
taken to describe strict methods that Sociology can avail itself of, and 
to point out precautions and limits which must be observed in the use 


of each. 
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ARE HUMAN MOVEMENTS INDEPENDENT OF WARS?* 


WittiamM ALLEN WHITE 


for men to write books about battles—“great 

battles,” they were supposed to be. Some 
one produced a ponderous tome detailing the 
movement of what were supposed to be “The Ten 
Decisive Battles of History.” To know history 
one was supposed to know the military or naval 
tactics of various Titanic combats of men. The 
youth of fifty years ago who did not know the 
tactics of Thermopyle, who do not know about 
Blenheim, Malplaquet, and Ramillies, or who 
could not tell how the battle of Waterloo was 
won, was accounted neither a scholar nor a gen- 
tleman. How American youth pored over the 
tactics of the generals at Yorktown, at New 
Orleans, at Gettysburg. Yet today, few students 
think of going into the battles of the World War 
for important historical information. Perhaps 
this is because thinking people are about to con- 
clude that none of these World War battles was 
in itself decisive. Perhaps even they are won- 
dering if so far the results of the World War are 
not rather unimportant ; if anything decisive came 
out of it! 

Of course it is not. true that war settles nothing. 
But it is true that war settles nothing which the 
trend of human thinking and feeling would not 
have settled without the war. Gettysburg turned 
back the forces of the Confederacy. But slavery 
would have been abolished if the Confederacy 
had won, and the disunion of a confederate vic- 
tory would surely have been short lived. York- 


I: THE nineteenth century it was fashionable 





*This is the first of a series of five papers by William Allen 
White under the general title of “Some Cycles of Cathay.” 


town overwhelmed Cornwallis, but one way or 
another a vigorous, restless, homogeneous Eng- 
lish-speaking colonial group such as ours was in 
1776, settled chiefly by rebels and protestants of 
one sort or another, was sure to achieve inde- 
pendence one way or another—indeed was rapidly 
achieving independence before the Revolutionary 
War and could not have been checked in its 
political and economic development on this rich 
continent even if Yorktown had been won by 
Cornwallis. Waterloo settled precious little in 
Europe. Democracy rose in spite of the Holy 
Alliance, and the power of kings waned under 
the victory of the Allies. Historians are teach- 
ing the story of human progress with more and 
more emphasis upon the social and economic de- 
velopment of men and with smaller and smaller 
attention to the battles men fought. Except to 
teach youth how to fight other wars, it is folly to 
ask youth to consider the movements of troops 
and the strategy of generals upon any battlefield. 
It would have just as much bearing upon the story 
of human progress to consider the chess games 
of the kings. 

We are beginning to realize more and more 
that we may study human progress intelligently 
in just the proportion that we leave wars alone 
and confine our inquiries to what may be called 
the movements of mankind. War is compara- 
tively easy to study. Movements are elusive. Yet 
they must have some sort of life-history; some 
more or less regular process of birth, growth, 
climax and decay. Intelligent study of history 
seems to demand a new terminology for the course 
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of what may be called the development of ideals. aridity. Often they survive without regeneration 


Movements are, of course, aspirations dramatized. 
But what is their orderly process of drama? 
How shall we describe its evolving states? What 
shall we call its toxins and anti-toxins, the pro- 
tagonists of the idea, and its opponents? Con- 
sidering modern history biologically, we may 
say that Martin Luther was one kind of a bug, 
or bacteria, or bacillus, and that he attacked cer- 
tain other organisms in the blood of society and 
produced—Heaven only knows what; for the 
conflict is not finished. Modern civilization is 
still boiling with the Lutheran fever. And very 
likely it may be demonstrated that it was not 
the Luther bug at all that started the disturb- 
ance, but the Gallillean bacillus or the Copernican 
germ. To isolate the spiritual first-cause of 
human epochs, to get him on a slide and to con- 
sider him scientifically is vastly a more im- 
portant contribution to the knowledge of the 
world than to poke one’s nose into old maps and 
study the old scars on the human body where 
the old boils of old wars once raged. The biologi- 
cal historian, considering ideas as living spirit- 
ual organisms that make movements, and trac- 
ing the life history of these movements has an 
accurate and fascinating task. 

In the papers that follow we shall attempt 
to look at three movements in American history, 
three cycles in our progress—if it is progress— 
not merely as the causes of our wars, but as 
periods in our development. It is likely that 
future historians considering a movement will 
find that a given change in the institutions of 
men comes through regular phases of develop- 
ment—not unlike a fever. The pathological story 
of political or economic change will be most in- 
teresting, and also perhaps helpful. From charts 
we may foretell events. Historians will hold 
prophets’ licenses! We may develop a curve 
something like this: First the propagation of the 
original idea or thought plasm, by some cloistered 
philosopher in academic shades, a vague formless 
mingling or syllogism with yearning. This low 
order of spiritual life will be exposed to the chill 
atmosphere of the social serenities—the ruling 
classes—and will produce no infection, apparently. 
But ideas are highly infectious. They get into 
books and go to queer places. They endure all 
sorts of hardships, heat and cold, humidity and 


for a century, sometimes longer. Then here and 
there at isolated places emotional men, generally 
unthoughtful men, occasionally grossly ignorant 
and not altogether honest men, are found ex- 
hibiting queer symptoms of mental dislocation. 
They are grumbling at the existing order, in some 
of its high and honorable points. Naturally and 
easily in the course of things these rattlebrains 
are disbursed. Others come to fill their places— 
many others, but not much more respectable than 
those who first appeared attacking Sacred Things. 
The political or social or economic infection, what- 
ever it may be, then becomes recognized, definitely 
catalogued, named—probably in deep contumely. 
The classes whose privileges are threatened by 
the loose talk of irresponsible agitators quaran- 
tine against the distemper; editors, preachers, 
teachers, politicians, temple pharisees of various 
sorts, hurry out and spray venom against the 
dread disorder. They check it. The infection 
seems to have run its course. 

Then it appears again in a new quarter, often 
under a new name—but the same old bug, hatched 
by the philosopher in his study. In its second 
appearance the virus seems strong. It attacks 
persons of more social vitality. It often attaches 
itself to a political party. It becomes a raging 
epidemic, and in that stage gets back into the 
colleges from which it started. Some strong man 
appears, with a berserker rage, clear gone with 
the poison of the bug. 

Then, behold the agitator, the man with a 
cause! Like a moth to a flame he circles nearer 
and nearer to his end, generally to his ruin and 
death. But the protagonist infects the multi- 
tude, and the new idea, scarcely recognizable as 
the mild philosophic precept of the pantalooned 
and ‘slippered philosopher by his hearth, scourges 
the land, taking a social or political form, or an 
economic statement, and so comes the revolution. 

Strong, calm men in a fine, firm manner take 
charge of the idea, administer it in a war or in 
a bloodless revolution, and they, at the end of 
the epidemic when the incendiary idea has in- 
fected, and so immunized the population, when 
the people no longer resist the innovation in 
considerable masses—these strong, calm, firm men, 
walk over to the parks and climb on pedes- 
tals, and turn into statues erected by a grateful 
and infected people. 
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Some such historic curve as this will be worked 
out when historians quit piddling with battles 
and turn to the isolation of the bacilli that make 
the battles. For, to continue the figure, if the 
social germ has in it the vitality of truth, it will 
persist in defeat, after battles, through wars, 
and in spite of treaties that would destroy it. 
Proclamations of kings and potenates cannot de- 
stroy the truth, even though the proclamations 
have behind them all the soldiers in all the 
armies in all the world. No high explosive is 
so powerful as the contagion of truth. 

From these polemics let us get back to earth. 
Our American history, even though nearly three 
hundred years old, is comparatively contempo- 
rary. Its sources are fairly authentic. Its docu- 
ments permit little controversy. If they have re- 
vealed little to support a modern view of his- 
torical criticism, possibly they have not been 
read in the light of modern historical methods. 
But there they are—the full records of a people’s 
development, from a pioneer people to a world- 
leading nation. When the data is examined by 
the economist, by the psychologist, by the diag- 
nosing physician, by the biologist who can trace 
strains of heredity, by the sociologist who can 
understand and interpret social causes of unrest, 
we shall then have a history written that will 
explain our past; a history indeed that will ex- 
plain our present. How inevitable it is! How in- 
exorably it has grown out of our past! 

Things don’t just happen in this world. Amer- 
ica was no accident. The change of no one 
event, the reversal of no ten or a dozen chances 
upon which events seemed to hinge would have 
made great difference in our destiny. Individ- 
uals have counted little. If any one had failed, 
another would have appeared. The times make 
men, perhaps more than men affect their times. 
The divinely appointed agent is after all only an 
agent. Another would have been commissioned 
if the first one failed. Europe and America had 
reached about the same evolutionary status be- 
fore the World War, with quite a different set 
of leaders, and in a rather different path of 
progress. The ideas back of the two civilizations 
were essentially the same. The results had to be 


the same. The seeding and the harvest of these 
ideas is common progress. If we breed a cer- 
tain type of mind in man, give him by heredity 
a certain emotional content, a certain strength of 
will, his civilization will be the reflex of his en- 
dowments. One of the nice problems for the 
future historians to solve is to determine which 
is the cart and which the horse in drawing civiliza- 
tions to their attainments; whether ideas affect 
humanity, or whether humanity bred to a certain 
racial norm, accepts, gestates and gives birth to 
the political progeny of certain ideals. For in- 
stance—was it the Christian ideals which produced 
the complex social organism that we call West- 
ern Civilization? Or did the Caucasian race de- 
velop Christianity and its democratic implica- 
tions? Again—did the English Bill of Rights 
produce Jefferson and so the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and our peculiar loathing of kings and 
love of plutocrats, or did the British breed, en- 
vironed by a new continent teeming with eco- 
nomic opportunity, produce a race here that had 
no time to salute kings while it was chasing eco- 
nomic opportunities? It is all very puzzling. But 
whatever answer one makes, he cannot escape the 
inevitableness of destiny. Call the impulsion of 
destiny what you will, the orderly working of 
laws or the order that decreed the laws, purpose 
is there—a greater purpose than human purpose. 
That purpose holds the stars in their courses; 
why protest if we call it Divine purpose? 

Then again, why should we fear to find that 
the god of battles is a minor god? Why rage if 
we maintain that the favor of the God of Battle 
buys nothing for the race? He helps generals 
and kings, and sometimes politicians, but the peo- 
ple in their deep purposes are not stopped by the 
outcome of wars. When we go further into the 
examination of the three larger cycles of Ameri- 
can history, we shall find, perhaps, that these 
larger cycles of our history, impinged upon a 
still larger cycle in world history; that the philo- 
sophical ideas which fired our blood as Americans 
were derived from older and greater ideas, and 
that our three cycles and curves in some great 
march of humanity are going—God only knows. 
where! 
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A THEORY OF SYNCHRONOUS CULTURE CYCLES 


F. Stuart CHAPIN 


given way, temporarily at least, to interest in 

the concept of social change. Among other 
reasons for this new attitude, there are two very 
definite ones: the realization that some scholars 
have confused biological with cultural phenomena, 
and the collapse of the classical theory of univer- 
sal stages in social evolution. 

Now the most hopeful approach to the concept 
of cultural change would seem to be to regard the 
process as selectively accumulative in time, and 
cyclical or oscillatory in character. This approach 
leads at once to a somewhat different view of 
historical continuity and recognizes two aspects of 
the principle. : 

In the first place the main stream of human 
culture, which Morgan tried (without success) 
to prove passed through universal evolutionary 
stages, is found to be something of an abstraction. 
Morgan and his school seem to have confused this 
abstract idea of a main or central stream of 
human culture with the facts of concrete similari- 
ties in different areas at difféfent times. In so 
far as these concrete similarities exist, it would 
now appear that they are really examples of 
similar cyclical changes in independent culture 
groups and not illustrations of universal cultural 
stages in one continuous world-wide stream of 
unified cultural evolution. The critical work of 
Boas,! Lowie,? Goldenweiser,? Wissler,* Kro- 
eber® and others, has been of immense value in 
clearing the ground of obsolete theoretical struc- 
tures, but on the other hand no constructive theory 
has been advanced to meet the need of a logical 
explanation of the larger processes of cultural con- 
tinuity. Historians, archaeologists, sociologists, 
economists and anthropologists have all at one time 
or another mentioned various significant elements 
of cultural change, but there have been few at- 
tempts®* to organize these elements into sets 
of related hypotheses which might be combined 


I NTEREST in the concept of social evolution has 


1 Boas, F.—The Mind of Primitive Man. 

2? Lowie, R. H.—Culture and Ethnology; Primitive Society. 
* Goldenweiser, A. A.—Early Civilization. 

*Wissler, C._—Man and Culture. 

* Kroeber, A. L.—Anthropology. 

Sa Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilization. 


into the preliminary outline of a tentative theo- 
retical explanation. The purpose of this article 
is to approach this problem. 

The second form of historical continuity con- 
sists of separate streams of group cultures, This 
process is illustrated in the cycles of national 
growth and decay. For the sake of analysis the 
phenomena may be split up into cycles of (1) 
material culture, and of (2) non-material culture. 
Historians have tended to hold to this idea of 
separate streams of group (national) culture, and 
have rightly criticized the main-stream-universal- 
stage-theory. With these two different principles 
of historical continuity mentioned, let us pass on 
to a more detailed examination of our problem. 


Tue CHARACTER OF CULTURAL CHANGE 


Cultural change is accumulative. This has been 
shown by Wallas,* Hobhouse,’, Bernard,§ Og- 
burn® and many others. Ogburn makes the point 
that cultural change is selectively accumulative. 
There is a dropping out of elements, but there is 
also the adding of new elements by invention and 
borrowing. The social anthropologists Wissler,!° 
Lowie!! and others have elaborated hypotheses of 
the diffusion of cultural factors with considerable 
care. European anthropologists like Graebner,}? 
Rivers,!* Elliot Smith,14 and others have tended 
to place chief reliance on this hypothesis, and use 
it less critically than American social anthropolo- 
gists. The role of invention has received atten- 
tion recently at the hands of Bernard!® and 
Ogburn.1¢ 

But cultural change is also wave-like, oscilla- 
tory, rhymical or cyclical, to use a variety of 
terms which appear in the writings of different 


® Wallas, G.—Our Social Heritage. 

"Hobhouse, L. T.—Social Evolution and Political Theory. 

§ Bernard, L. L.—‘Neuro- a Technique in Social Evolu- 
tion,” Psychological Review, 1923. 

®* Ogburn, W. ren Change; Sims, N. L.—Society and 
Its Surplus, 1925 

10 Tbid. 

4 Ibid. 

2 Graebner, F.—Methode der Ethnologie. 

43 Rivers, W. H. R.—History of Melenesian Society. 

“Smith, E.—Migrations of Early Civilization. 

Bernard, L. L.—‘‘Invention and Social Progress,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 1923. 

16 Ibid, 
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authors. The popular aphorism, “History repeats 
itself,” is a recognition of certain recurrences and 
similarities in historical development. This repe- 
tion is, of course, not identity of occurrence, but 
a somewhat striking similarity of forms or events 
in different historical periods or in different 
regions. Glancing back over the record of social 
history, one is impressed by these similarities 
quite as much as by the bold contrasts presented 
by the productive systems of different ages. 
Equally striking is the repetition of ancient errors 
in the practice of charity and the inevitable social 
reverberation of their consequences.17 During 
the period of Greek ascendency and while Roman 
power lasted, we find agrarian decline was asso- 
ciated with essentially similar conditions : the con- 
solidation of small, peasant holdings into great 
estates, owned by capitalists and cultivated by 
slave labor. In Greece, slavery never developed 
into the highly organized industrial system that it 
became in Rome, but in both periods wasteful 
slave labor did much to exploit the primitive fer- 
tility of the soil. In both periods, too, cereal pro- 
duction declined because the large slave-cultivated 
estates were devoted to pasturage or to the rais- 
ing of luxuries. As a consequence, the food sup- 
ply of the metropolis became a serious problem. 
Again, in both periods the inevitable competition 
of yeomen farmers with slaves demoralized the 
free, rural population, and helped bring about an 
exodus from the country to the city. Finally, in 
both periods the city populace, debased by the 
existing practices of public relief for citizens, 
lost the habit of self-maintenance and degenerated 
into an irresponsible rabble. 

The study of English economic history reveals 
agrarian tendencies in some respects similar to 
those of antiquity.18 Enclosure of small yeomen 
holdings into large capitalistic-owned estates pro- 
ceeded during the fifteenth and sixteenth centur- 
les, and was accompanied by much misery among 
the people. Again, in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, we observe a marked centraliza- 
tion of agriculutral holdings. This process, so 
disastrous for ancient nations, has been attended 
in modern times by such a remarkable expansion 
of manufacturing activity that the labor displaced 
from the soil has been rapidly absorbed in the 


as Chapin, F. S.—An Historical Introduction to Social Economy. 
Ibid. 


main, and the collapse of national economy thus 
far averted. Slavery, a basic industrial force in 
Greece and Rome, hindered the development of 
manufacturing industry by stifling free compe- 
tition and discouraging inventive ability. There 
was a consequent tendency in antiquity, culmin- 
ating in the Roman Empire, for national con- 
sumption to exceed production. Modern nations 
have evaded this evil by transforming raw mate- 
rials of low intrinsic value into articles of great 
intrinsic worth through manufacturing processes 
that have been based on free invention and scien- 
tific discovery. 

Beer!® even goes so far as to say that every 
nation of history has passed through its “period 
of antiquity,” its “middle ages” and attained its 
own “modern times” before its unity of existence 
passed away. As a consequehce the ideas, insti- 
tutions, customs and ways of life of different 
peoples correspond more or less for the same rela- 
tive period of their evolution. This is why we 
find so much that is “modern” in the thought of 
certain periods of antiquity. All these nations 
passed through the same cycle, except that of the 
most modern period, because the ancients did not 
produce an industrial revolution, since they devel- 
oped no application of science to manufacturing 
industry. While Beer’s theory is quite general 
and one might take exception to some of his his- 
torical interpretations, it nevertheless seems that 
there is a real kernel of truth in the hypothesis. 
More concrete evidence of cultural cycles of an 
historical character will be found in the works of 
archeologists who have observed that prehistoric 
paleolithic implements such as the coup de poing 
of the Acheulean culture level, a pointed stone 
implement which evolved from lower Chellean 
levels to its perfected form in the Acheulean, 
until after thousands of years of development 
and employment, it fell into a period of degenera- 
tion and of final disuse in Mousterean level.?° 

Perhaps sufficient evidence has now been pre- 
sented to illustrate the concept of the cyclical or 
rhymical character of cultural change. The ques- 
tion remains, Can this hypothesis be reconciled 
with the view of selective accumulation of cul- 
ture? It may be stated at once that there is no 
inconsistency between the two hypotheses. In 


1 Beer, M.—Social Struggles in Antiquity. 
% Osborn, H. F.—Men of the Old Stone Age. 
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fact they are complementary in a very striking 
manner on the assumption that the phenomena of 
selective cultural accumulation is descriptive of 
merely one phase of the cycle process. Selective 
culture accumulation is a description of the up- 
ward rise of the culture cycle. It does not de- 
scribe the phase of equilibrium, or maximum 
development or diffusion, or of strain. Neither 
does it describe the phase of distintegration or 
metamorphosis of an old cultural form into a 
new one. 

It may be worth while to stop at this point and 
illustrate the principle by a concrete case drawn 
from the field of social institutions. Diagram I 
presents a picture of the profile of selective cul- 
tural accumulation in the case of two political 
structures. Curve A is a graph of the increase 
in the number of departments, commissions, func- 
tions and activities of the city of Detroit. Curve 
B is a similar graph for the government activities 
of the State of Minnesota. Along the base line 
from left to right the years are measured. The 
distance of any point on the graph from the base 
line measures the number of governmental activi- 
ties operating at that year. Some activities have 
been at various times eliminated, but so many 
others have been added that the effect is almost 
that of an exponential curve. This diagram is 
thus a graphic picture of selective cultural ac- 
cumulation in the case of two definite social 
structures. A moment’s consideration of the 
trend of other social phenomena and groupings 
will suggest how universal the law is. Religious 
sects originate, grow, spread, elaborate, reach a 
point of maximum support or diffusion, fluctuate 
in size and effectiveness, gradually decline, dis- 
integrate, or metamorphose into some other organ- 
ization. The Associated Charities of a large city 
develops a legal aid department. This function 
elaborates until it breaks off from the mother 
society and sets up as an independent social 
agency. Meanwhile the Visiting Nurse Depart- 
ment enlarges it functions and also breaks away 
to form an independent and autonomous social 
unit, the Visiting Nurse Association. Even the 
Confidential Exchange, the one-time departmental 
function of the Associated Charities, separates 
and becomes an independent Social Service Ex- 
change. Thus the mother cell breaks up by a 
process of fission into new and independent units. 
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DIAGRAM I. THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL 
STRUCTURE 
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But the last two examples are not quite in the 
same category of the illustration as those drawn 
from city and state government. Moreover, other 
illustrations of the rhythmical character of social 
change drawn from the phenomena of fashion 
cycles, crime cycles, divorce cycles and dependency 
cycles, suggest themselves at once to mind. It 
becomes necessary to find some system of classi- 
fication for these different kinds of social change 
all of which seem to have in common a certain 
oscillatory movement. Let us now proceed to 
consider this problem. 


A Tuerory oF SYNCHRONOUS CULTURE 
CYCLES 


When viewed for any length of time the pheno- 
mena of change, whether it be physical or social, 
seem to take on a rhythmical character. We have 
the major climatic rhythms of glacial periods and 
inter-glacial periods.24_ Huntington distinguishes 
other rhythms of climate of shorter duration.?? 
There are the seasonal changes in temperature 
which appear with striking regularity. Living 
forms of plants and animals pass through their 
life cycles of birth, growth, maturity, decay and 
3 Geikie, J.—The Great Ice Age; The Antiquity of Man in 


Europe. 
2 Huntington, E.—Climate and Civilization. 
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death. In the social field we observe the business 
cycle of depression, revival, prosperity, strain, 
crisis and depression again.28 Ogburn, Thomas, 
and Hexter have found that certain social pheno- 
mena such as unemployment, poor relief, marri- 
ages, births, divorce, deaths, suicides, crime and 
religious revivals, fluctuate in concurrence, some- 
times very strikingly close, with the business 
cycle.24 Tarde long ago called attention to the 
rhythmical character of imitation.25 It diffuses 
from central models enjoying prestige, it spreads 
by geometric progression in many directions, in 
some cases it is refracted by its media more con- 
siderably than in other cases, it reaches a point of 
saturation, and the old model declines before some 
new model which has set up a wave of counter- 
imitation. Historians have related the rise and 
fall of social institutions such as ancestor-wor- 
ship, slavery, the patriarchal family and others. 
National groups have formed, expanded and elab- 
otated, and then weakened and disintegrated. 
Social clubs, fraternal orders, civic associations 
and other groupings are continually in ebb and 
flow, in wax and wane stages. 

That some logical order may be brought out of 
these amazingly complex phenomena of social 
change, it is permissible to make certain assump- 
tions and to frame certain hypotheses as long as 
we do not fall into the error of regarding mere 
working hypotheses as inductively proven laws. 
With this caution in mind certain steps may at 
once be taken. 

1. Cycles of social change are to several orders, 
Beginning with those whose data are most ob- 
jective and verifiable we may distinguish: 

(1) Cycles of the first order which relate to material 

culture. 

a—Those of minor degree may be studied in a 
given locality within the span of a limited 
period of time. These would be illustrated by 
the displacement of one machine in industry by 
another, by the business cycle, by the cycle of 
dependency in a given city, by the discovery 
and invention of a definite process of manu- 
facture. 


b—Those of major degree are illustrated in the 
rise and fall of the slave system in Rome, 


3 Mitchell, W. C.—Business Cycles. 


* Ogburn, W. F.—“The Influence of the Business Cycle on 
Certain Social Conditions,” Journal Am. Statistical Assn., 1922; 
“Business Fluctuations as Social Forces,” Journal of Social 
Forces, 1923; Hexter, M. B.—Social Consequences of Business 
Cycles, 1925. Ch. 8, 9; Thomas, D. S.—Social Aspects of the 
Business Cycle, 1925. Ch. 10. 

* Tarde, G.—Laws of Imitation. 


the Manorial system in England, Feudalism 
in France and Industrial Capitalism in Europe. 

(2) Cycles of the second order relate to non-material 
culture. 

a—Those of minor degree are illustrated by the 
rise and fall of certain religious sects in defi- 
nite regions, to the discovery, adaptation, 
growth and development of some form of gov- 
ernmental structure, like the commission form 
of city government in a certain community, 
and similar cultural forms. 

b—Those of a major degree are illustrated by the 
rise and fall of such social structures as the 
religion of ancestor worship, the patriarchal 
family, the monarchial form of government, 
and so on. 

(3) Cycles of the third order relate to larger cultural 
composites such as “national” cultures or civil- 
izations. Within the span of these cycles of 
the third order there may be whole series of 
cycles of the first and second order. 

a—Those of minor degree are illustrated by the 
rise and fall of dynasties, and the rise and fall 
of certain class dominances. 

b—Those of major degree are illustrated by the 
rise and fall of nations, such as of the Hel- 
lenic culture in antiquity, the Roman Em- 
pire, the Mycenean civilization, and so on. 


It is clear that as we proceed from a consider- 
ation of cycles of the first order which relate to 
rhythms of material culture, to cycles of the third 
order, which relate to a whole culture or civiliza- 
tion, our phenomena become more general and 
our powers of accurate description more vague 
and less satisfactory, but I have postulated these 
different cyclical levels for the sake of certain 
logical conclusions to which they lead in the hope 
that this process may supply a new point of view 
and possibly new insight into age-old problems. 

Before passing to concrete illustrations of 
these hypotheses and to the helpful insights to 
which they may lead, it will be worth while to 
suggest certain comparative aspects of cycles of 
these three different orders. Cycles of the first 
order are relatively rapid in the time they con- 
sume. A new machine may be displaced by an- 
other in a few years, in a year, or even within a 
period of months. The business cycle moves in 
periods of three, seven and perhaps twenty 
years.26 Qn the other hand the period of feudal- 
ism was of relatively long duration. Cycles of 
the second order seem to move more slowly than 
those of the first order. In such cases where we 


* King, W. I.—‘Principles Underlying the Isolation of Cycles 
and Trends,” Journal American Statistical Association, 1924 
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find adhesions between phenomena of the first 
and second order, those of the second order tend 
to show a definite lag behind changes of the first 
order. Workmen’s compensation came fifty years 
after changes wrought by the industrial revolu- 
tion had made the old principle of employers 
liability obsolete.27_ We still have common law 
marriage in an era of written contracts. Family 
mores of the day lag behind modern industrial- 
urban living conditions.28 Since, by definition, 
cycles of the first and second order run their 
course within the span of cycles of the third order, 
the latter are relatively slow and ponderous forms 
of social change. 

We may now make certain a priori assump- 
tions in order that we may pass to certain work- 
ing hypotheses with respect to the cyclical char- 
acter of social change. 

(1) It may be postulated that every social form 
(whether it be a manufacturing machine, a tool, 
a paleolithic implement, the commission form of 
government, a Family Welfare Association, a cul- 
tural nation, a fraternal order, a social club, hob- 
ble skirts, and so on) has its own law of change, 
with the qualification that for certain classes of 
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social phenomena there may be some basic and 
common law of change. 

(2) The law of each social form is probably 
cyclical and may be periodic. 

(3) It is possible to discover and express 
quantitatively (perhaps in mathematical formula) 
the law of its life cycle or periodic function. 


*™ Ogburn, W. F.—Social Change. 
* Chapin, F. S.—“The Lag of Family Mores in Social Cul- 
ture,” Journal Applied Sociology, March-Aprii, 1925. 


(4) When the cycles or periods of a number 
(majority?) of social forms of the first and sec- 
ond order are synchronous, we have the era of 
maturity of the cultural nation or group in which 
these social forms are found. It is not possible 
to state what particular social forms or how many 
social forms in aggregate need to be in synchron- 
ous rhythms to produce the flowering of a par- 
ticular national culture. This remains to be dis- 
covered, assuming that the foregoing hypotheses 
suggest a valid mode of attack. 

Since these hypotheses are somewhat abstract 
it may be helpful at this point to examine Dia- 
gram II in which a rough graphic picture of the 
theory of synchronous culture cycles is shown. 
It will be observed that cycles of the first order 
relating to material culture are shown at the low- 
est level, that cycles of the second order are 
shown on the next level and in an intermediate 
position, and that cycles of the third order are 
shown at the top. The rough graphic analogy is 
that the curve of national culture at the highest 
level is a function of the (sums?) ordinates of 
the two lower levels. Moreover, while the curve 
of national culture is passing through its cycle of 
periods of growth (integration), maturity (equili- 
brium), and decay (disintegration), theory calls 
for a similar process taking place within the life 
cycle of each constituent culture form, whether it 
be a form or material culture or a form of non- 
material culture. In other words many social 
forms rise and fall during the major period of 
integration of the national culture cycle, innum- 
erable other cultural forms pass through their 
life cycles during the major period of equilibrium 
of the national culture, and many other cultural 
forms pass through life cycles in the major period 
of disintegration of the national culture cycle. 

I believe that the periods of integration, 
equilibrium and disintegration, through which 
each social form is assumed to pass, are suscept- 
ible of quantitative measurement. In fact an 
examination of Diagram I will show that the 
period of integration of city government in De- 
troit and of state government in Minnesota is 
capable of measurement. It would be but an- 
other step to fit a mathematical curve to the data. 
If similar studies of other American cities and 
states showed similar curves, we might thus dis- 
cover the law of growth of political structure. 
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But certain centralizing tendencies are already at 
work in American government. Some states have 
consolidated their state governments and elimin- 
ated certain departments, boards and commissions. 
These state structures may therefore have at- 
tained the second stage of the social life cycle, 
that of equilibrium. Will they disintegrate some 
day? 

I can not answer this question now. How- 
ever, I have prepared Diagram III in which is 
shown the growth and spread of the Commission 
form of city government in the United States. 
It will be observed at once that this graph shows 
a period of growth (diffusion of this form of 
government), a period of greatest extension of 


DIAGRAM III. THE STORY OF THE CITY 
MANAGER PLAN, 1913-1924 
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the idea, followed by a period of falling off of 
diffusion. The data upon which this diagram is 
based seem to conform to the principal of cyclical 
social change postulated a moment ago. It 
should be stated here and now that these data 
were not selected after an examination of other 
social data were found inconsistent with the 
theory, but these data were the first taken for 
analysis. The confirmation of theory is there- 
fore all the more striking, but should not receive 
too much weight, since the principle will need to 
be. verified in many other cases before it can be 
raised from the level of a mere working hypothe- 
sis to the level of an inductive law of social 
phenomena. It is worth noting, however, that the 


illustration is pertinent to the matter under dis- 
cussion and may suggest to others scientific study 
in this fascinating field. 

At this point the question may be raised, The 
principle of a social life cycle may be true and 
even socially valuable, but why pass from the 
study of this concrete phenomena to the very 
debatable hypothesis of a life cycle in national 
cultures? The answer is that political structure 
of national scope has been for centuries one of 
the absorbing interests of human beings, and yet 
so little is known of laws of this larger cultural- 
political complex that the average man of every 
historical epoch thinks of the social and political 
order of his time as something fixed and change- 
less. Even if earlier cultures or civilizations rose 
and fell, always the present order is regarded as 
somehow the final and permanent human society. 
Possibly the analysis made in this article will 
suggest a somewhat new orientation and a new 
mode of attack on this subject of general interest. 


CycLes or A Pertopic CHARACTER 


My theory of synchronous culture cycles re- 
lates chiefly to the assumption of a social life 
cycle of integration, equilibrium and distintegra- 
tion, through which social forms are supposed to 
pass. What relation is there between this hypo- 
thesis and the particular forms of social change 
it may help to explain, and such other forms of 
social change as the periodic rise and fall in mar- 
riage-rates, divorce-rates, crime-rates, and similar 
social changes? While the economic factors are 
certainly operative in connection with these rhyth- 
mic social changes, since it is clear that marriage 
may be more possible in prosperity than in de- 
pression, that the expense of divorce is more 
likely to be undertaken in time of business activity 
when money to pay for the proceedings and for 
alimony is available than during a dull period, and 
since crimes against property grow out of the 
unemployment, want and misery of a depression, 
there are still operative certain social factors 
which need analysis and explanation. 

Some economists have seen in the business 
cycle one of the results of over-production. With- 
out entering into the pros and cons of this argu- 
ment we may be permitted to inquire whether it 
suggests any line of approach to the social analy- 
sis of our problem of cyclical cultural change. It 























































may be stated at once that if social forms do fol- 
low some cyclical law of growth, maturity and 
decay, it is not unlikely that there may be periods 
during which whole groups of social structure 
grow, elaborate, diffuse and integrate, more rap- 
idly than other social structures pass from a con- 
dition of equilibrium to disintegration and make 
room for the new forms. If such is the case we 
may easily reach a state of over-organization for 
a given community. Social organization can be- 
come too complex for the average man to function 
efficiently. As a matter of fact our present politi- 
cal structure seems to be in such a state. We 
have more laws, municipal, state and congress- 
ional than an expert lawyer can ever know. Our 
thousands of towns and cities produce an annual 
output of ordinances and regulations that amounts 
to thousands of printed pages, our state legis- 
latures grind out statutes at a rate which it is 
impossible for the administration and the courts 
to enforce, and Congress is engaged in the same 
activity. Our democratic form of government 
assumes that each citizen knows the personal 
qualifications of, and checks up on the attitudes 
of, his representative in the city council, his sen- 
ator and representative in the state legislature, 
his congressmen and all the army of executive 
officers elected and appointed by his represent- 
atives. Does any citizen do all this? If he did 
one-tenth part of his political duty in this respect 
he would have no time left for making his living, 
for sleep or eating. 


Let us analyze the process in terms of other 
social structures, for besides the tendency of 
political structure in democratic society to elabor- 
ate, other social structures also grow more and 
more complex. One need only consider the recent 
phenomena of the growth of women’s clubs, the 
increase in fraternal orders and in business and 
commercial organizations, the differentiation of 
religious sects and cults, the growth of labor 
unions and trade organizations, the increasing 
volume of printed matter that comes in general 
newspapers and magazines, all the new books, all 
the journals of technical subjects and the special 
organs of special interest groups of scientific, re- 
ligious, business, commercial and professional 
character. A somewhat free and democratic 
organization of our larger political life and the 
rapid extension of machine manufacture and 
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mass production are probably the two factors of 
most importance in the “flowering out” of our 
present day industrial civilization. Every new in- 
vention brings in its wake a host of accessory 
appliances and repairing tools. The purchase of 
an automobile is merely the starting point for a 
long series of wants such as chains, a radiator 
cover, automatic windshield cleaners, balloon 
tires, cushion covers, bumpers, a camping outfit, 
a night parking lamp and so on. We have radi- 
ator brushes, humidifiers, and sink brushes, when 
before the kitchen stove warmed the living room 
and we threw the dishwater out of the pantry 
window. The mere name radio, at once brings 
up the association of a long list of articles, appli- 
ances, auxiliary devices and repairing outfits. 
Owing to the increasing complexity of our stand- 
ard of living and the increasing specialization of 
occupational functions, differences in degree ap- 
pear to become differences in kind. 

How does the individual function in the midst 
of this increasing complexity? Already the feeble- 
minded have been differentiated as a group of 
individuals congenitally incapable of keeping up 
all these contacts, for they have been cast aside 
by the swirling eddies of modern civilization. 
Now there is reason to believe that every indi- 
vidual possesses a range of elasticity of capacity 
to participate in group activity.2® This range 
depends on sex, age, educational opportunity, per- 
sonal experience, and custom as well as upon 
native ability. 

There are occasional rare individuals whose 
nervous system is so complex that they are cap- 
able of taking an important part or assuming 
leadership responsibilities in a considerable num- 
ber of different group activities. Theodore Roose- 
velt and Lloyd George are of this type. But the 
great mass of men are not so versatile. It would 
seem as though the momentum gained during 
the phase of social growth (see earlier para- 
graphs) has carried social structure (political 
organization, social clubs, agencies, and so on) 
to an elaboration and complexity far beyond the 
capacity of the average citizen to participate in- 
telligently and effectively in group activity. He 
mills round from one group to another without 
functioning as a thinking human being in the 
determination of social policy. In other words, 


* Chapin, F. S.—“Leadership and Group Activity,” Journal 
Applied Socioiogy, 1924. 
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things have become so complex that the profes- 
sional politician and organizer does the thinking, 
and the man of the street follows automatically. 
But social structure and social relationships have 
already become too complex for even the pro- 
fessional organizers to understand, much less to 
control or to guide intelligently, and the whole 
social system has become over-organized, possibly 
over-centralized, and certainly dangerously top- 
heavy. The Webbs have already written on the 
decay of capitalistic civilization.®° 

There are two immediate dangers arising out 
oi this situation which may be noted in passing: 
the tendency to create new social machinery to 
meet new needs instead of adapting old machin- 
ery to the situation; and the tendency of special- 
ized mores and social traditions to elaborate in 
communication-tight compartments and to create 
a serious condition of dissociation among social 
traditions with resulting conflict and enhancement 
of cultural lags. As I have treated these points 
more fully in other places it may be well to go on 
to further analysis of our problem of cultural 
cycles.31 

I have already shown how the hypothesis of 
selective cultural accumulation is consistent with 
the hypothesis of a life cycle for definite social 
forms. It remains to consider the probable rela- 
tions between the hypotheses of selective cultural 
accumulation, social life cycles and the cycles of 
social change that appear to show some periodi- 
city. Social relations form (in the time sense at 
least) a current of continuous qualitative and 
quantitative changes. Social forms, customs, in- 
stitutions, groupings and structures, wax and 
wane, rise and fall, spread and contract, and pass 
on down the stream of history. While some are 
passing through the period of integration, others 
are entering a phase of decline, some are dis- 
integrating, and still others are attaining a phase 
of equilibrium and strain. Some rise rapidly 
and decline slowly. Some rise slowly and decline 
rapidly. The rates of elaboration, diffusion or 
disintegration are varied and changing, and yet 
through all this process of change there is dis- 
cernable the periodic rise and fall of such social 
phenomena as marriage-rates, divorce-rates, un- 


© Webb, a and B.—The sy! of Capitalistic Civilization. 
* Chapi s.—* and Class Relations,” Pub. Am. 
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employment, suicide and dependency. What 
explanation may be advanced as a working hy- 
pothesis for further study? The hypothesis 
which seems most promising is: periodicity in 
sociological time series is some function of the 
cumulation or piling up of cultural forms which 
appear as many superimposed waves. More par- 
ticularly, when a considerable number of social 
forms are passing through the phase of integra- 
tion, social structure grows rapidly until such a 
level of equilibrium and strain is reached that a 
readjustment between the piled up cultural lags 
and the over-organized social structure becomes 
necessary and a process of reaction sets in. Dur- 
iing this period of decline, some social forms are 
in a phase of integration, some in the phase of 
equilibrium, but those in the phase of disintegra- 
tion have gained such momentum that the gen- 
eral direction of change is reversed over the pre- 
ceding period. 

An example may serve to clear up the point. For 
the past three years several of my graduate stu- 
dents have been investigating the phenomena of 
dependency. Five series of index numbers have 
been constructed representing medical relief, re- 
lief by a private agency and relief by public 
agencies. When compared with an index of bank 
clearings we find that change first takes place in 
the banking curve, somewhat later the medical 
relief curve rises as prosperity permits the luxury 
of paying for medical assistance and nursing 
care; then the curve of private relief and service 
rises as the surplus income of prosperity is ex- 
hausted and the medical relief curve falls; finally 
there follows a rise in the public poor relief curve 
as private agencies reach a saturation point and 
those in want are crowded over into application 
for that most distasteful form of assistance of 
all—public relief. It therefore appears that we 
have a wavelike type of change which seems to be 
of cumulative character. Wé‘thout going beyond 
this one example drawn from sociological pheno- 
mena, it may be worth while to point out that 
economic analysts have given us some very inter- 
esting attempts at the analysis of cumulative eco- 
nomic phenomena of a cyclical type in the theory 
of economic conjuncture®? and in the theory of 


* Kondratieff, N. D.—The_ Static ond Dynamic View of Eco- 
nomics and the Problem of Conjecture, 1924. 
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quadrature.** In fact the mathematical analysis 
of time series has already been so well developed 
by economic analysts that we may recognize four 
types cf change which usually appear to be super- 
imposed when a long term of years is studied.** 
I have applied this type of analysis to the study 
of the phenomena of dependency and have been 
able to pick out one by one and measure with 
some exactness such forms of change as the 
secular trend, the cycle, seasonal variation and 
irregular fluctuations. Moreover, when these 
cyclical changes are studied in connection with 
certain economic series, it is possible to venture a 
prediction as to the future course of the depend- 
ency cycle within a margin of error that by no 
means neutralizes the practical value of the work. 

One final point must now be made to round out 
this preliminary outline of a theory of synchronous 
culture cycles. Consider for a moment, the 
thermostat of the physicist. The principle is in 
every-day use in homes that regulate furnace heat 
by thermostat. An approximately even temper- 
ature may be preserved by a regulator, but the 
regulator functions only after the temperature 
has changed. In short, a certain difference in 
temperature is required to bring the regulator 
into action, since the regulator can only correct 
an existing deviation from normal. Thus every 
regulator lags, because a change in the environ- 
ment must first occur before the regulator begins 
to exercise its controlling function. The wave- 
like rise and fall of temperature is perfectly 
normal, Is there a suggestion in this for the prob- 
lems of social change we have just analyed? Og- 
burn has shown that there was a piling up of 
social wreckage from industrial accident for forty 
years before the evil was adequately regulated 
by workmen’s compensation laws.°* In the field 


% Karsten, K. G.—“The Theory of Quadrature in Economics,” 
Journal American Statistical Association, 1924. 

“% Persons, W. M.—‘“The Correlation of Time Series,” in 
Rietz’s Handbook of Mathematical Statistics. 

%5 Chapin, F. S.—*A Dependency Index for Minneapolis,” Pub. 
Am. Sociological Society, 1924. 
* Ogburn, W. F.—Social Change. 
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of economic phenomena there were years of dis- 
astrous panics before the Federal Reserve system 
was established. 

Of course this analogy is imperfect because, 
while in physical science we have but one vari- 
able which the regulator controls, in social pheno- 
mena there are many variables and a whole mass 
of phenomena pile up although each separate con- 
stituent may be subject to the common principle 
of oscillatory change. Each component probably 
has its own amplitude and period. Moreover the 
elements do not act independently but together. 
The actual results of these complicated changes 
are seen in the sum total (or some other more 
complicated function) of many superimposed 
waves. Yet we ask, what are the regulators in 
social time phenomena? On the level of material 
culture there are the well known regulators, the 
stock and produce exchanges, and the Federal 
Reserve System of bank note issue as well as the 
central and branch bank systems of other nations. 
These regulators are affected by changes in the 
material environment such as the industrial revo- 
lution and the mechanization of industry, the dis- 
covery of new natural resources, scientific inven- 
tion, new practical applications of science and 
new means of communication and transportation. 
On the level of non-material culture in the realm 
of secondary mores, we have as regulators of so- 
cial change the various elements in the system of 
social control such as custom, belief, public opin- 
ion and education, as well as law. These regula- 
tions are not as efficient as those in the economic 
realm because they lack centralization except per- 
haps in the case of government and law, but these 
forms of control are still very inefficient because 
of ignorance of laws of social phenomena. The 
point to be made in conclusion is that the wave- 
like rise and fall of certain social phenomena is 
normal and that the problem of social control in 
this connection is one of diminishing the severity 
of the cycle. 
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THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO THE SCIENCE AND 
ART OF EDUCATION 


I. W. Howerru 


a relation there must be a clear compre- 

hension of the nature of the things that are 
related. So the perception of the relation of 
sociology to the science and art of education, as- 
suming that these are related, depends upon a 
clear recognition of the nature and scope both of 
sociology and of education. The true relation, 
or relations, will emerge almost without discus- 
sion if sociology and education be correctly de- 
fined. Accordingly, and in spite of the hackneyed 
nature of the subjects, I shall begin by defining, 
first, education, second, the science and art of 
education, and, third, sociology. If this pro- 
cedure seems too elementary, my apology is that 
it appears to be necessary as an approach to my 
general subject, unless I can assume that we are 
all agreed unon these definitions, which I fear is 
not the case. Let us attend, then, for a moment 
to the old inquiry, “What is education?” Almost 
every philosopher and educator since Plato has 
tried his hand at defining it, with results that are 
by no means identical. Another attempt, even 
if it results only in a restatement, may therefore 
be not wholly inexcusable. 

Before attempting to say just what I think 
education is, a brief preliminary discussion is nec- 
essary. It will not be without precedent in scien- 
tific discussions of modern topics if I begin by 
saying something about the nature of the universe. 

The universe, then, the phenomenal universe, 
in other words everything that exists, may be 
roughly divided into the spontaneous and the 
willed. The first division corresponds roughly to 
what we ordinarily speak of as “nature.” We 
say “roughly,” for the reason that nature includes 
something more than spontaneous phenomena; 
but we are not here concerned with meticulous 
accuracy of discrimination. The second division 
roughly corresponds to “art,” in the broad and 
comprehensive sense of that word. The whole 
world of phenomena, then, may correctly be di- 

vided into the natural and the artificial. 


B:= there can be intelligent discussion of 


This is perhaps a more obvious truth than 
might be expected to appear from a consideration 
of the nature of the universe. But let us see 
what flows from it. 


Tue Epucative Process 


The entire phenomena of the universe are in- 
volved in an evolutionary process. The process 
we call evolution is commonly divided into cos- 
mical, vital, psychic, and social. Each is primarily 
a natural process, that is, it is carried on wholly 
by the operation of natural forces. The cosmical 
is likely to remain so indefinitely. The others, 
which may be embraced under the terms organic 
and social evolution, are coming more and inore 
under control. But the organic, that is, the bio- 
logical, and to some extent the psychic, process 
is individual ; the group process only is obviously 
social. In any case, however, the process is a 
series of changes due to the interaction of the 
organism, or the group, and its environment. 
The essential nature of the process is the same 
whether it is natural or artificial. 

Confining our attention now to the human indi- 
vidual and the human group, with which alone 
education is ordinarily thought to be concerned, 
we may observe that the process of development 
or change in each may be defined in the same 
terms—it is a series of changes resulting from 
its activities or experiences. This series of 
changes is an educative process, since all experi- 
ence is educative. The educative process, then, 
which may be either an individual or a group 
process, and either natural or artificial, is nothing 
more or less than the evolutionary process, onto- 
genetic and phylogenetic. This fact we recogi:ize 
in the employment of such phrases as “the edu- 
cation of the race,” “the unconscious and con- 
scious tuition of a child,” and the like. If this 
truth seems remote from our present interest, let 
me state it this way: The life of an individual 
is one continuous round of activities or experi- 
ences, by each of which experiences he undergoes 
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some modification. The same is true of a group 
or of human society. By some experiences the 
educatand, to use a word coined, I believe, by 
the English educator, John Adams, is made better, 
and by some is made worse. But whether re- 
gressive or progressive the whole life of the indi- 
vidual, and of the group, is an educative process. 

Education, then, considered as a process, and 
from the viewpoint of the individual or the group, 
is coextensive with the life of each. This is the 
proper interpretation, I take it, of Dewey’s oft 
quoted declaration that “Education is not a prepa- 
ration for life, education is life.’ Education is 
life when it is considered as a process, and only 
when so considered. 

But education is commonly thought of as an 
art, that is, chiefly as the work of the school. What 
is it from this viewpoint? Art is essentially the 
control of nature. It is the direction of natural 
forces to the achievement of preconceived ends, 
or it is the utilization of the materials and forces 
of nature to create or produce something new, 
something that nature would not achieve, or 
would not achieve so soon, or with so little energy, 
if acting alone. The art of education, then, is 
simply the control of the natural educative pro- 
cess, by which that process is rendered artificial. 
The best definition of education from this point 
of view that I have seen is, that “conscious or 
artificial education is the art ef endowing the 
human being with qualities and aptitudes which 
he would not gain, or would gain more slowly 
and at a greater cost if left to himself.” The 
same definition would apply to the group. 

To sum up then what I have said thus far, the 
life of the individual, or of the group if the col- 
lective process is under consideration, is the edu- 
cative process. This process may be natural or 
artificial ; natural if spontaneous, artificial if con- 
trolled. As a natural process it is wasteful, often 
regressive, and never to be wholly relied upon for 
desired results. Parents, teachers, society, want 
only progressive results. If natural processes 
were always conducive to the realization of 
human purposes, there would be no need to inter- 
fere with them, there would be no need of edu- 
cation. But they are not. Hence man is always 
trying to modify these processes to his own ad- 
vantage, to bend nature to his will. It is so with 
the educative process. If we call that part of the 
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educative process that is carried on by nature, 
natural education, then education as an art, that is, 
education as a conscious social function is only the 
attempt to control or direct natural education. 
Education from this point of view is direction and 
nothing else but direction. 

Now, whenever man individually or collectively 
undertakes to modify or control or direct nature, 
his most practical need is knowledge. This he 
obtains empirically or it is provided by science. 
If the control to be effected is physical, say of 
any of the physica! forces, he turns to the phys- 
ical sciences; if biological, to the biological sci- 
ences, and so on. His control will be effective 
only in proportion as these sciences are able to 
provide him with the knowledge of how these pro- 
cesses are carried on by nature. “We control 
nature only by obeying her.” We cannot obey, 
however, unless we know. The primary func- 
tion of all science, then, is to aid man in the con- 
trol of nature, that is, to artificialize the world. 
Science, we say, is organized knowledge. But the 
organization of knowledge is not its final purpose. 
Science exists for art’s sake, and from the broad, 
or high, viewpoint the function of all science like 
that of all knowledge is as an aid to action. 

But what kind of knowledge is most serviceable 
in any attempts to control any of the processes of 
nature? It is, of course, knowledge pertaining to 
those processes, and the most serviceable knowl- 
edge is that of the laws and principles involved. 
Laws are formulae expressing the regularity of 
the operation of the forces involved; principles 
are the explanations of how the process takes 
place. Science, therefore, as it relates to a given 
process cannot stop with a mere accumulation of 
facts. It must discover and define the underlying 
laws and principles. 

It is easy now to see what the science of edu- 
cation is, or what it aspires, or should aspire, to 
be. It is the science that attempts to explain the 
educative process in terms of its laws and prin- 
ciples. It shows how the individual or the group 
is educated by nature, so that the educator may 
avail himself of this knowledge in his attempt to 
control or direct the natural process. Like all 
the other sciences, it is a natural science. It is 
the science of the educative process, chiefly, of 
course, as that process is manifested in the indi- 
vidual and the group. 
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Let me emphasize this view of the science of 
education. _ Since education as an art, that is arti- 
ficial education, is concerned wholly with the 
direction of the natural process of education, and 
since its successful achievement is dependent upon 
a thorough understanding of the mechanism and 
operation of that process, that branch of science 
called the science of education must be primarily 
concerned with the discovery of such knowledge 
as will enable the art to function successfully. 
This, then, is the main objective of the science of 
education: It is the understanding of the natural 
educative process. Since the understanding of 
this process, or indeed of any natural process, is 
possible only through the comprehension of its 
laws and principles, and since the art of educa- 
tion is the application of educational principles, 
it is plain that the science of education should 
concern itself primarily with these things. There 
can be no question but that such laws and prin- 
ciples exist, for all nature is a domain of law. 
There must, therefore, be laws underlying the 
natural process of education. Some of these laws 
have been discovered and they are of great value 
as prescribing the limits and conditions of educa- 
tional effort. But a law does not explain. It 
simply declares that the phenomena of a given 
natural process occur in a regular order. But 
behind every law there is a principle. This prin- 
ciple explains the operation of the law, or rather 
the operation of the forces concerning whose 
regularity of operation the law is a statement. 
When the principle is known the process may be 
effectively controlled. The main objective, then, 
of the science of education is the discovery of 
educational principles. Again, it is the science of 
the educative process. 

Since the natural educative process (I am now 
speaking of the individual process) is both somatic 
and psychic, and in a sense social, it needs no 
special insight to perceive that the sciences of 
body and mind, biology and psychology, and the 
science of social relationships, call it social psy- 
chology or sociology, must necessarily reveal cer- 
tain principles of natural individual development, 
that is, of natural education, with no special re- 
gard to their possible use in the art of education. 
These the science of education finds, or should 
find, ready at hand. It is saved the labor of dis- 
covering them. The science of education is, 


therefore, in part at least, an eclectic science. But 
so, for that matter, are all the other sciences. 
There is a natural dependency among them, and 
each is a borrower from the others. There is in- 
deed a hierarchy of the sciences, and each in the 
ascending scale rests upon those below it. The 
science of education, for instance, rests upon a 
tripod, the legs of which are biology, psychology, 
and sociology. 

I said at the opening of the preceding para- 
graph that I was speaking of the individual pro- 
cess of education. But is there really such a 
thing? Is the individual an entity that has any 
real existence, or that can be conceived of entirely 
apart from the group to which he belongs? I 
think not. That conception belongs to the earlier 
stage of sociological thought. It is now anti- 
quated and I suppose almost generally discarded. 
In the group we live and move and have our 
being. Goethe said, “Im Anfang war der That,” 
in the beginning was the deed. With respect to 
man we may say, in the beginning was the group. 
We cannot speak of education, then, as if it con- 
cerned the individual alone. There is no strictly 
individual process of education. All educational 
science is, from one point of view, a social sci- 
ence, for all educational procedures have a social 
reference. There was truth in the old declaration 
that the aim of education is socialization, though, 
of course, it is too general to be of much prac- 
tical assistance. The educational process, then, 
however it be regarded, is in part a group process. 
The science of education, therefore, could not, if 
it would, divorce itself from the science of the 
group ; it must be closely related to sociology. So 
the art of education must perforce derive some 
of its principles from the study of society. 


SocIoLoGy 


So much, then, for the science and art of edu- 
cation. We must now formulate, or elect, a defi- 
nition of sociology. You are all familiar with 
the current definitions: “The science of society,” 
“The science of association,” “The science of so- 
cial phenomena,” “The science of achievement,” 
“The science of social relations,” and all the rest. 
I believe Giddings came close to the mark when 
he defined it as “an attempt to account for the 
origin, growth, structure, and activities of society 
by the operation of physical, vital and psychical 
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causes working together in a process of evolu- 
tion.” Note the phrase, “working together in a 
process.” 

“Society,” we must all agree, is a rather indefi- 
nite term. And yet we could hardly get along 
without it. I, for one, am not yet ready to dis- 
pense with the general concept of society, al- 
though I know it is always the group, or a com- 
plex of related groups, that we have in mind when 
we employ the term. 

Focusing our attention, then, upon society, we 
perceive that it has an origin and a development 
produced by “the operation of physical, vital, and 
psychical causes working together in a process of 
evolution.” Social evolution, particularly if we 
may regard society as a collective being, corre- 
sponds exactly with the evolution of the indi- 
vidual. That is to say, it is a natural process that 
may be made artificial. As a natural process it is 
spontaneous, 2s an artificial process it is willed 
and controlled. It, too, has its laws and its prin- 
ciples, an acquaintance with which is necessary to 
successful social direction. Although consisting 


of multiple processes, they may all be regarded 


as combining into one, and that one may con- 
veniently be called the social process. Sociology, 
then, is the science of the social process. This 
formulation agrees exactly with Professor Small’s 
definition. Giddings’ is essentially the same. 
Sociology is concerned primarily with social evo- 
lution. It seeks to discover the laws and prin- 
ciples of the natural evolution of society in order 
that these may be observed and employed in the 
effort to modify “the growth, structure, and 
activities of society,” through intelligent effort. 
It, too, is a natural science. It bears the same 
relation to society that the science of education, 
narrowly considered, bears to the individual. The 
one equips the art of individual improvement, the 
other serves the art of social improvement. 
Sociology, then, is not the sum of the social 
sciences from which, if these sciences be sub- 
tracted, nothing remains. Nor is it the synthesis of 
the results of the social sciences. It is synthetic, 
of course, but all sciences are synthetic. It is the 
science of the social process. And this, too, 
whether we consider it from its static or dynamic 
aspect. There could be no science of static pheno- 
mena if by static we mean standing or unchang- 
ing. The relation of sociology to the various social 
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sciences is exactly the same as the relation of 
biology to the sciences of botany and zoology. It 
is the relation of the general to the special. Soci- 
ology is the science which undertakes to discover 
the laws of social evolution that are applicable to 
all social groups, and the principles through the 
operation of which nature builds and destroys 
them. Education utilizes the findings of soci- 
ology both for scientific and practical purposes. 


THE RELATION oF SocioLocy To EDUCATION 


If I have succeeded in stating clearly my con- 
ceptions of sociology and of education, and par- 
ticularly if these conceptions are correct, the gen- 
eral relation of the two is apparent. Sociology 
throws out, so to speak, in the study of the social 
process, certain principles that the science of edu- 
cation builds into its foundation, and that are 
essential to the successful practice of the art of 
education. But we must descend to particulars. 
Just what are these principles, and what is their 
nature? 

As to the Principles of Education. I have al- 
ready observed that, in my view, a principle is 
the mode in which a natural process is carried on; 
that it differs from a law in that a law is a mere 
formula based on the scientific cbservation of a 
natural process and expressing a regularity with 
respect to it; and that a law has nothing to say 
as to how the process is carried on. A principle, 
however, I said, is an explanation of a process; 
it shows how the process is carried on. Thus, for 
instance, the law of evolution as formulated by 
Spencer was merely a statement that evolution 
takes place, but the principle that in part explains 
the law is natural selection. Or, again, the state- 
ment that like produces like is the general law of 
heredity; the Mendelian principle is in part an 
explanation of that law. Equipped with the laws 
and principles pertaining to a given process, say 
of biological evolution, we are able to control the 
process in the development of plants and animals. 
Now the laws and principles of the educational 
process, individual and social, are merely gener- 
alizations and modi operandi of that process as it 
takes place in nature. They exist and operate 
independently of human thought or effort. They 
are a part of nature. They must be known, ob- 
served and utilized if educational processes are 
to be successfully directed. Their discovery is 
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the business of all the sciences dealing with these 
processes. One of these sciences is sociology. 
Hence, suciology is related to education as it is 
related to all other sciences and schemes relating 
to the control of social processes. As a pure sci- 
ence it reveals the general laws and general prin- 
ciples of these processes. As an applied science 
it shows how these principles may be utilized in 
the effort consciously to direct social evolution, 
that is, in the great social art. Some of these laws 
and principles are applicable in education, and so 
education must rely upon sociology for the pre- 
sentation of laws and principles underlying the 
social processes with which education is primarily 
concerned, as well as for light upon how these 
laws may best be observed and how these prin- 
ciples may best be applied. This I have already 
said. 

Since sociology is the general study of the so- 
cial process, devoting itself to the discovery of 
its general laws and principles, it happens that 
some of the laws and principles revealed by it are 
not applicable in education, as for instance, those 
relating to eugenics, and to other schemes for 
social betterment not usually included in educa- 
tion. But if we glance at any list of social prin- 
ciples already formulated—and it must be con- 
fessed that sociologists have not as yet any long 
list to enumerate—we shall find that at least some 
of these principles are plainly applicable. Ross, for 
instance, in his text entitled “Principles of Sociol- 
ogy,” enumerates four sociological principies. 
They are the principles of anticipation, simula- 
tion, individualization, and balance. Now, it may 
be seen at a glance that at least three of these 
principles are applicable in education. So it will 
be with other true sociological principles as they 
are discovered. The relation of sociology to edu- 
cation, as well as the readiness with which educa- 
tion takes over supposed discoveries in sociology, 
is well illustrated by its premature acceptance of 
the culture-epoch theory, a theory which still 
plays some part in education, though mainly re- 
jected by sociologists. The study of the group 
with particular emphasis upon group psychology, 
although such study is still in its infancy, will 
surely reveal many principles of great value to 
education. Already it has shown that individual 
education is in reality a group process, and has 
emphasized, if it has not revealed, the principle of 


group participation. This principle is, of course, 
only the sociological interpretation of the psycho- 
logical principle, we learn to do by doing. We 
learn to group by grouping. This perception is 
strongly influencing education, and it is perhaps 
not too much to say that the study of the group 
will yet revolutionize the whole art of education. 

As to Administration. Since the purpose of any 
educational system that is truly social must be 
nothing less than the conscious direction of the so- 
cial process toward a preconceived end, it is plain 
that the organization and administration of such 
system should be in accordance with the laws of 
that process and with a view to the utilization of 
its principles. Hence, the educational organizer 
and administrator must depend upon sociology 
for guidance. He stands in the same relation to 
the general objective of education as that in which 
the teacher stands with respect to specific objec- 
tives. He. is therefore as much dependent upon 
sociology as is the teacher in the conduct and in- 
struction of the school. The system should func- 
tion in harmony with the efforts of the socially 
intelligent teacher, and vice versa. This is enough 
to show that sociology is related to educational 
organization and administration in the most inti- 
mate way. It is the guide and foundation of each. 

As to Objectives. This appears to be all the 
more obvious when we turn to the consideration 
of educational objectives. It is a commonplace 
that education must look to sociology for its ob- 
jectives, general and specific. It is quite obvious, 
too, that the true objective, not only of education 
but also of all human effort, by and large, should 
be the loftiest conception of social well-being that 
we have as yet attained to. Some such concep- 
tion, must always be the general aim of educa- 
tion, particularly in a democracy. A true con- 
ception of social well-being, then, is as essential 
to the proper functioning of an educational sys- 
tem as it is to the work of the individual teacher. 
For such a conception education must look either 
to imaginative literature or to scientific sociology. 
Sociology cannot pretend, perhaps it will never 
be able, to give a concise description of an ideal 
society comparable to those presented by writers 
of Utopias. There may be, some say there are, 
unpredictable elements in social evolution. Some 
sociologists have contended that sociology has 
nothing to do with social ideals. This may be 
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true of pure sociology, but it is not true of applied 
sociology. As soon as we begin to speak of the 
application of educational principles to the con- 
scious direction of social evolution we must have 
some conception of the direction to be chosen and 
the end or purpose to be achieved by such appli- 
cation. Sociology as the scientific study of so- 
ciety, of its forces and potentialities, is the only 
science to which the educator may reasonably look 
for a social ideal that is not a mere dream but 
possible of realization. That is merely to say 
that education must look to sociology for a state- 
ment of its general aim. While, as I say, soci- 
ology would hardly pretend to formulate in detail 
the highest ethical aim, it may be expected at 
least to lay down the broad construction lines of 
such ideal and to point out its general direction. 
To my own mind, any sound ideal of social well- 
‘ being must involve at least three great foundation 
principles—social intelligence, social economy, 
and voluntary coéperation,—and these are plainly 
and strongly indicative of the kind of education 
that should be carried on in the schools. What- 
ever be the difficulty in formulating the general 
social aim of education, it should be plain enough 
that such formulation is the business of sociology. 
By devoting itself to the task it may render the 
greatest assistance to education. Such aim is 
plainly necessary to unify educational effort to 
promote educational efficiency. 

But a general educational objective, however 
necessary as a remote educational aim, is plainly 
not of the highest educational value unless and 
until it is broken up into the more immediate 
objectives of the school, the realization of which 
is progressively necessary to bring us along the 
path leading to the main objective. What, then, 
has sociology to do with the formulation of the 
immediate and specific objectives of education? 
I can answer this question best under the treat- 
ment of the sociological aspects of the curriculum. 

As to The Curriculum. The school curriculum 
is a part of the machinery, and a most important 
part, for progressively realizing the ultimate so- 
cial objective whatever it is conceived to be. Cur- 
ricula are concerned with the knowledges, apti- 
tudes, inclinations and skills supposed to be 
promotive of advancement along the true line of 
progress. They provide the means for acquir- 
ing the knowledge, and they afford the oppor- 
tunity for developing the skills, necessary to bring 
about what we conceive to be social improvement. 
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That is, the curriculum, like the school itself, is 
a social means,—a social instrument that is to be 
used to promote social ends. It is an implement 
of the social art. Its content, then, should con- 
form to actual social requirements, and it should 
contain nothing else, at least nothing inconsistent 
with these requirements. The question “What 
knowledge is of most worth?” for instance, will 
have as many answers as there are standards of 
comparison. But we are here discussing educa- 
tion from the social standpoint. The question 
must therefore be answered in terms of social 
well-being. The first requirement, therefore, in 
the construction of an educational curriculum is a 
sociological one, namely, a scientific conception 
of what society may and ought to be. That is 
but to say that the social art to which education 
is a means must, like any other art, have a purpose 
or an aim. 

But, as I have already said and as is quite 
obvious, a general objective can function only in 
or through specific objectives. The second step 
in curriculum construction is, therefore, the de- 
termination of the immediate aims or specific 
objectives of the school. This must begin with 
an analysis of activities. What may education 
expect from sociology with reference to this 
educational task? A good deal, as we shall see. 

One of the first things I learned in the study 
of sociology was that all the activities of man- 
kind may be embraced under the following heads : 
health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, 
rightness; and every sociologist from Spencer 
down, or up, has concerned himself more or less 
with an analysis of the social forces. But what 
is an analysis of the social forces but an analysis 
of activities, for only forces give rise to activities. 
Since an analysis of the social forces, that is to 
say of social activities, is plainly the proper task 
of sociology, the curriculum maker should expect 
to find ready at hand in the science of society the 
general analysis with which to begin his cur- 
riculum making. He should be able to assume 
that the sociological analysis is in general correct, 
and that there is no need, as curriculum maker, 
of his attempting to do the work over. 

But a curriculum must be constructed in terms 
of specific rather than general objectives. Fur- 
ther analysis is therefore necessary. This in- 
volves what we have come to call job-analysis, 
and perhaps this analysis must be made by the 
curriculum maker himself, for sociology confines 
itself to the general. But sociology is concerned 
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even here. While it may hardly devote itself to 
job-analysis, it does concern itself with an analy- 
sis and evaluation of jobs. Some jobs should be 
left to shift without educational assistance. In 
curriculum construction it should never be for- 
gotten that one of the objects of education is the 
elimination of all jobs that cannot square them- 
selves with ultimate social demands. To prepare 
for such jobs through education is only to per- 
petuate undesirable conditions and delay the ad- 
vance towards our highest conception of social 
well-being. 

Besides providing a general anaiysis of social 
activities for the use of the curriculum maker, 
sociology may render still another important 
service by showing not only what knowledge is 
of most worth, but the order in which such 
knowledge is most easily presented. A cur- 
riculum should be based upon the true filiation of 
the sciences. So far as I know, curriculum con- 
structors have hardly begun to concern them- 
selves with that subject. 


I have said enough perhaps to show the relation 
of sociology to education so far as the curriculum 
is concerned. What now with respect to this 
relationship in the matter of educational method? 


As to Method. Educational method, of course, 
can never be divorced from subject matter. _ It 
does not appear to me to be true, however, as 
some writers express it, that method is identical 
with subject matter itself. Method is an intel- 
lectual device consciously employed through se- 
lected means for the purpose of saving time, 
means or energy. It is, therefore, primarily a 
function of mind, and the highest function of 
mind. In education the subject matter and all 
educational equipment are means. All means are 
selected with reference to the ends to be achieved. 
These ends, as we have seen, are, so far as edu- 
cation is concerned, primarily and fundamentally 
social. Hence, sociology stands in the same rela- 
tionship to education with respect to method as 
it does with respect to means; that is to say, the 
curriculum and equipment. 


But there is another aspect of method that de- 
serves consideration. Method in the control of a 
process is most effective through the utilization 
of the principles of that process. In education, 
therefore, the utilization of educational principles 
constitutes the most effective method, and these 
principles, as already shown, are in part revealed 


by sociology. Sociology, then, along with biology 
and psychology, is really the foundation of edu- 
cational method. A similar relation is found if 
we consider the subject of educational discipline. 
As to Discipline. By educational discipline I 
understand the formation of habits, and the de- 
velopment of attitudes, skills, etc., that are re- 
garded as of essential importance in securing such 
activities as tend to realize the immediate and the 
more remote educational and social objectives. 
Discipline is chiefly concerned with selective and 
repetitive processes. It is really to be regarded 
as a part of the curriculum, or at least it inheres 
in curricular and extra-curricular activities. Soci- 
ology evaluates these activities just as it evaluates 
the subjects of the curriculum. The final de- 
terminative in each case is the answer to the 
question “What are they worth to society?” The 
relation, then, of sociology to education with re- 
spect to discipline is exactly the same as with 
respect to the other aspects of education. 
Having shown that education and sociology are 
intimately related both with respect to the science 
of education and to the art, and to some extent, 
I hope, just how they are related, I shall conclude 
with a brief remark concerning educational soci- 
ology. Educational sociology, as I view it, is 
that branch of the science of education that is 
primarily concerned with the laws and principles 
of the educational process that are sociological in 
character rather than psychological or biological. 
It borrows from sociology whatever it may find 
to be useful, and organizes this material for the 
discovery of other truths concerning the educa- 
tional process which sociology, because of the 
nature of its own task, may overlook or disre- 
gard. For educational purposes it may carry on 
an investigation farther than it would naturally 
be carried on by sociology, as for instance in the 
case already cited, namely, job analysis, and in 
the determination of specific educational objec- 
tives. It must be supplemented, however, by 
biology and psychology in so far as the investi- 
gation of these sciences cover the educational 
field. It may be that an effective division of 
scientific labor will warrant the continuance of 
educational sociology, educational biology, and 
educational psychology as separate sciences. But 
it appears to me to be possible, as. well as highly 
desirable, to merge the results of all these sciences 
into one grand science, namely, the science of 
education. 
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FEMINISM AND THE ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE OF WOMAN 


Guton Grirris JoHNSON 


ELF-EXPRESSION has been forced upon 
S woman. There came the revolt of the 
American Colonies, setting up the theory 
that all men are born free and equal. Closely 
following was the French Revolution invading the 
civilized world with strange and alarming notions 
concerning liberty, equality, and human brother- 
hood. Nothing was more natural than that some 
woman, given an opportunity of education, should 
ponder these new theories in her mind and decide 
that a premise true for her brother might also 
hold good for herself. So it was that Mary 
Wollstonecraft came forth in 1792 with her 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman. She says 
scornfully : 

This desire of being always women is the very con- 
sciousness that degrades the sex. She (woman) 
must not be dependent on her husband’s bounty for her 
subsistence during his life or support after his death; for 
how can a being be generous who has nothing of its own? 
or virtuous, who is not free? How many 
women waste life away, the prey of discontent, 
who might have practised as physicians, regulated a farm, 
managed a shop, and stood erect, supported by their own 
industry, instead of hanging their heads surcharged with 
the dew of sensibility. How much more re- 
spectable is the woman who earns her own bread by 
fulfilling any duty, than the most accomplished beauty !1 


This new declaration of independence scarcely 
made an impression. Mary Wollstonecraft’s sex 
that she so bitterly denounced was too busily 
engaged in “shaping itself to man’s image of 
woman” to be concerned with unlady-like pur- 
suits. 

Then came the industrial revolution, upsetting 
the home, forcing woman outside to help in the 
struggle for food. But the industrial revolution 
alone would not have raised up disciples to the 
woman movement had it not been for the World 
War. The war, stripping young men from sala- 
ried positions as it did, gave to many women a 
taste of independence which otherwise would 
have come many years later, and thus were aggra- 
vated conditions going on before the war. The 
woman movement is, therefore, like all other 


2 Vindication of the Rights of Woman in The Humboldt Li- 
brary of Popular Science Literature, Vol. XV, pp. 76; 153; 156. 








movements which have brought about social 
change; an outgrowth of existing conditions. 
The feminist belief that woman of herself has 
risen from the mire of intellectual sloth to the 
fresh, clean air of free thought and action is as 
foolish as to maintain that the Russian serfs 
could have freed themselves without the aid of 
Russia’s industrial revolution. Nevertheless, 
women would have been even more inferior than 
some students of biology and psychology have 
judged them had they not aroused themselves 
from their age-long lethargy. 

Once being aroused, they have worked them- 
selves into a fine frenzy. And the object of their 
rage is the male. Man who has kept woman in 
leash so long shall now be bound; and woman, 
once slave, shall rule. Students of the feminist 
school have set busily about establishing justifica- 
tion for their determination. C. Gasquine Hart- 
ley has come forth with the statement that “the 
male developed after, and, as it were, from the 
female. The female led, and the male followed 
her in the evolution of life.”? 

If one needs further proof, the contribution of 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gillman might be con- 
sidered: “Biological facts point to the very 
gradual introduction and development of the male 
organism solely as a reproductive necessity.’ 


Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff goes even fur- 
ther. She will not only dethrone man, but she 
will banish him from existence. Man has strutted 
across the world, bringing misery and grief, and 
the price of his strutting shall be his annihilation. 


The modern Woman’s Movement may be called the 
manifestation of an organic desire to revert to a com- 
pound sex. Hundreds of years from now nature 
may attain to its supreme end by evolving an ascendant 
form of human life possessing colossal reproductive ener- 
gies. Man, as he is known to day, will almost cease to 
exist, occurring only at rarer and rarer intervals; he will 
be reduced to a mere functioning servility like the 
male bee, who is a stingless drudge. The superior force 
of the female will combine infinite generative power. 


2 Truth About Women, 1913, p. 44. See also Lester F. Ward, 
Pure Sociology, pp. 313-19. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 


3 Woman and Economics, 1908, 6th edition, p. 172. 
pie Peeper seus of the Male,” International, Nov., 1913, pp. 
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It was a man, however, who gave the corner- 
stone to the feminist movement, Otto Weiniger 
who in his book Sex and Character tries to estab- 
lish the theory that the “male principle is to be 
found in woman and the female principle in man.” 
If there are “no men and no women, but merely 
sexual majorities,”5 then woman’s subservience to 
man is indeed on the same level as that of master 
and slave. The slave, possessing the same in- 
herent qualities in the same quantities as the mas- 
ter, will when the opportunity arises free herself 
from servitude. Woman needs only the oppor- 
tunity of education and an enlarged social en- 
vironment to achieve as man has achieved. 

Operating upon this assumption, the progressive 
feminists in the United States have organized 
themselves into the National Woman’s Party, 
which at present is concentrating its energies on 
the passage of the Lucretia Mott Amendment to 
the National Constitution. By their effort they 
hope to bring about such changes that “woman 
shall no longer be in any form of subjection to 
man in law or in custom, but shall in every way 
be on an equal plane in rights, as she has always 
been and will continue to be, in responsibilities 
and obligations,’ 

A smaller group of progressive feminists is to 
be found in the Lucy Stone League, an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of creating sentiment in 
favor of woman’s retaining her name after mar- 
riage. Thus the president, Miss Ruth Hale, does 
not permit herself to be called Mrs. Haywood 
Broun, even when accompanied by her young 
son. 

The less radical advocates of woman’s rights 
are represented in the ranks of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, an organization which 
boasts a membership of two million women. It 
cannot be said that the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs belongs to the feminist school, 
for it claims simply to be, “a group of organized 
women in every community who can be depended 
upon to promote movements looking toward the 
betterment of life.” It deserves consideration, 
however, as belonging to the woman’s movement 
which represents a gradual awakening of that 
stagnant and conservative civilization of which 
women have aways been the larger portion. Yet 
there are few officers of the General Federation 





*W. L. George “Feminist Intentions,” Atlantic Monthly, Dec., 
1913, p. 721. 


*See Declaration of Principles, National Woman’s Party. 


who would not maintain that women’s clubs are 
“so powerful” that “men’s organizations are 
amusingly afraid of them.” 

One of the important facts to be considered in 
a discussion of any phase of feminism is the ap- 
parent lack of organization of forces. There are 
innumerable women’s clubs, all seeking in one 
way or another the right of woman to be recog- 
nized as a thinking individual, yet failing to real- 
ize the strength which a united effort would 
bring. It is too much to expect that in a group 
of many millions all should agree upon the 
method of achieving anything so abstract as the 
right to be considered capable of intelligence or 
even that all should be concerned about this right. 
There has come into existence, therefore, the 
National League of Women Voters, the National 
Council of Women of the United States, the 
American Home Economics Association, the 
Woman’s Party, and many others, each, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, seeking to gain prestige 
for woman as an individual. 

The two chief doctrines of the radical feminists, 
around which all others revolve, are economic 
independence for women and birth control. The 
latter doctrine at least is one which has met with 
favor by many students of reform and is con- 
sidered by them not only as a means of relieving 
woman from the bondage of incessant child-bear- 
ing, but, more important, as one solution of the 
world’s population problem.7 But the feminist 
doctrine of economic independence for all women 
is frequently attacked with vigor. Accordingly 
the feminists are all the more vigorous in their 
clamor for the right to work outside the home— 
a right which of necessity fell upon the poor 
woman as upon the poor man when the industrial 
revolution came bringing with it new and mono- 
tonous occupations, a fact seldom considered by 
some advocates of woman’s rights as they sit 
cozily in their comfortable studios. 

“We claim all labor for our province,” cries 
Olive Schreiner, “Give us labor and the training 
which fits for labor! We demand this not for 
ourselves, but for the race.”® 

It is not to be wondered at that the intellectuals 
in the feminist movement should, on pondering 
over the reasons for woman’s inequality with man, 
decide that -it is due to her economic dependence 

™See Reuter, Population Problems. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


pincott, 1923. 
® Woman and Labor, p. 33. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1911. 
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and thus determine to wrest all womankind from 
bondage. If woman no longer need “sell her 
body for the sustenance of her soul,” can she not 
gain in a great way all the fine things her soul in 
slavery has yearned for? 

But let the young feminist speak for herself : 

I cannot remember when I first knew that I wanted 
always to earn my own living all my life, and belong 
completely to myself. The first step was the realization 
that I never wanted to be dependent on any one else for 
my living. Then, when people told me I couldn't do it, 
it became a principle to fight for, almost a religion which 
I must rigidly follow. I encountered much opposition to 
the idea during my university life, and on account of 
that opposition, I set about to study all the factors which 
enter into a woman’s economic independence after mar- 
riage. I found nothing to convince me that it was either 
impossible or impracticable, and much to confirm me in 
my opinion that it is the only way to freedom for both 
the husband and wife, and the best way for people to be 
happy. Of course, some ideas of principle, justice, fair- 
ness, and all that sort of thing enter into my conviction, 
but my criterion for the usefulness of any institution is 
its contribution to individual human happiness.® 


She is not the first woman who has perceived 
the dignity and independence which will accrue to 
women from opening to them the field of labor 
and permitting them to earn their own living. It 
is not surprising, then, that the feminist’s mind is 
filled with scorn for the woman who permits 
herself to be supported by her husband. 

Nor is their srorn wholly without cause. The 
middle class woman, free from the necessity of 
doing her own laundry and preparing the food 
for her family, able to employ one or more 
servants, finds herself with hours of leisure which 
she may spend as she chooses. Unless she is a 
woman of more than ordinary ability and energy 
she will elect to do what all her neighbors are 
doing : bridge, tea, gossip: In an attempt to busy 
themselves, such women have built a complicated 
system of social rank to! which they have become 
slaves. Trivialities are glorified: calling cards, 
tea wafers, and la modiste are supreme. 

Social waste is the term which Dr. Lorine 
Pruette has applied to the comparatively recent 
phenomenon of the idle house-wife. The indus- 
trial revolution, the putting of many of the old- 
time home tasks into the factories, she says, has 
made home-making “a part-time job.” “From 
the individual standpoint they (married women) 
form a pathetic picture, often most poignant 


* Quoted from a letter by permission. 
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when they have reconciled themselves to their 
comparative uselessness, but from the social 
standpoint, they form an actual menace. By the 
thousands they wander up and down the city 
streets looking for something to fill the idle, 
lonely hours.”?° 

A practical consideration of this problem, how- 
ever, must weigh the advisability of demanding 
that the mode be a lucrative job for every woman. 
It must also determine the kinds of work open 
to women, the conditions under which they must 
labor, and the resultant effect upon health. Obvi- 
ously, industry itself places a limit on the num- 
ber of jobs available. The continual unrest due 
to unemployment which has in part existed ever 
since the industrial revolution makes it absurd to 
insist that every woman abandon home and set 
to work seeking a job as long as the present con- 
dition of industry and society shall exist, for no 
matter how diligently she sought it every woman 
could not find a job. Likewise, however much 
a part-time job to supplement the part-time job 
of home-making, as suggested by Doctor Pruette, 
would opreate to make a more satisfied wife, it 
is hardly possible that all women, or even a half 
of all women, could find such a job. 


Already women are in industry in large num- 
bers. The national census for 1920 shows more 
than eight and a half million women employed in 
gainful occupations. And as fast as they can be 
absorbed they are being taken into new trades. 
The Bureau of the Census shows further that 
almost a half of this number, or 4,115,278, are 
engaged in domestic service and mechanical in- 
dustries, labor which is listed lowest on the wage 
scale and yet requires the greatest physical and 
nervous strain. Only one million, or less than 
one-eighth of all women gainfully employed, are 
engaged in professional work, labor listed high 
on the wage scale. 

What is more important, says Miss Alice 
Henry in her book Women and the Labor Move- 
ment, not only do women suffer from overwork 
and underpay, but working under conditions often 
inhuman, they necessarily become underbidders 
to men. 

Society must realize how disgraceful, how dangerous 


it is that so many thousands of women should spend the 
promise of their youth in earning five or six dollars a 


ee Lorine Pruette, Women and Leisure. New York: 


»S 
Dutton & Co., 1924. 
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week, that they should toil chilled by cold or exhausted by 
heat, subjected to the perils of unguarded machinery, to 
poisonous fumes or to the moral risks that so often attend 
unlimited overtime or work at night. We have 
no lack of evidence that overwork of women, and the 
underpay both men and women themselves, and of men 
who have families to support, is the direct cause both 
of the loss of little babies, and of the death of mothers 
in the very act of giving life.11 


Do the feminists see in the tired and haggard 
faces of young waitresses, who spend seventy 
hours a week of hard work in exchange for a 
few dollars to pay for room and clothing, a de- 
ceptive mask of the noble spirit within? C. Gas- 
quine Hartley, feminist and author of The 
Truth About Woman has seen “a beautiful 
woman porter carry heavy luggage, running with 
it on bare feet, without sign of effort.” She was 
the mother of four children,” continues the 
feminist. “I saw in this Gallegan woman a 
strength and beauty that has become rare among 
women today.” 

The woman laborer herself sees nothing beau- 
tiful or exhilerating in the making of paper boxes 
or the constant tending of a machine. She is 
there }scause she must live. If given the alterna- 
tive of marriage or a job, she is willing to gamble 
on marriage with the hope that it will bring less 
labor and more leisure. Too often she gets both 
marriage and labor. 

Surely it is not an increasing army of jaded 
girls and spent women that pours every day from 
factory and shop that the leaders of the feminist 
movement seek. But the call for women to make 
all labor their province can mean nothing more. 
They would free women from the rule of men 
only to make them greater slaves to the machines 
of industry. 


Ethnologists have commented on the early 
senescence of the hard-working savage women. 
Spencer and Gillen says: 


As is usual in the case of savage tribes, the drudgery 
of food-collecting and child-bearing tells upon them 
(women) at an early age, and between 20 and 25 they 
begin to lose their graceful carriage; the face wrinkles, 
the breasts hang pendulous, and, as a general rule, the 
whole body begins to shrivel up, until at the age of 30 
all traces of an earlier well-formed figure and graceful 
carriage are lost, and the woman develops into what can 
only be called an old and wrinkled hag.12 


% Alice Henry, Women and the Labor Movement, p. xi-xii. 
New York: George H. Doran, 1923. 
™ Native Tribes of Australia, p. 46. London: Macmillan, 1899. 


Nor is this condition restricted to savage 
women. Professor E. A. Ross, in his Changing 
America, in speaking of the condition which will 
arise if women are permitted to continue in 


industry as they are now, says: 


In three or four generations we would have in this 
country all through the lower stratum that coarse type 
replacing the high-strung, high-bred, feminine type 
which is our pride and which extends up and down 
through all layers of society in this country. Do we want 
to have a reversion down in the stratum that has to 
work with its hands, of the feminine form to the mascu- 
line peasant type, to that Flemish-mare type that has 
lost the charm and grace of woman?13 


Undoubtedly the intellectuals in the feminist 
movement are thinking in terms of the intel- 
lectual, and their cry for economic independence 
will be answered by women who are able to earn 
a livelihood by intellectual means. They alone 
can work under conditions sufficiently mild to 
enable them to couple motherhood and labor, and 
they alone have aspirations, ideals, illusions.14 To 
the professional woman who has once experienced 
the exhileration of doing creative work, house- 
keeping with its annoying details of burning fat 
and dust behind the door is as loathsome as 
manual labor would be to the professional man. 
Nor should the professional woman be required 
to spend her days in the endless round of cook- 
ing, dusting, sweeping any more than should the 
professional man be committed to the ditch 
throughout his life. 

If the trained woman of ability marries and 
elects to follow her profession after marriage, 
what will she do when the children begin to 
come? Many have been the solutions offered to 
solve the perplexing matter of motherhood and 
labor. Perhaps those set forth by Ellen Key on 
the one hand and Charlotte Perkins Gilman on 
the other are typical. Ellen Key believes that 
in return for one’s service as a mother and 
teacher the state should guarantee women eco- 
nomic independence : 

Even happy marriages suffer through the wife’s sub- 
ordinate position, economically as well as judicially. 


It is, therefore, of great importance both in happy and 
unhappy marriages that the wife should retain control 
over her property and her earnings; that she should be 
self-supporting in so far as she can combine this with 
~ 38 Changi America; Studies in Contemporary Society, pp. 
74-75. ie tick: Century, 1912. athe 


% See Avrom Barnett, Foundations Feminism, p. 83. New 
York: Robert M. McBride Company, 1921. 
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her duties as a mother, and that she should be maintained 
by the community during the first year of each child’s 
life.15 

To other feminists this picture of motherhood 
and economic independence is no more than a 
compromise with the old order of things and will 
eventually lead to as much dominance by the male 
as woman has already suffered. Mrs. Gilman’s 
solution is that women will labor and study be- 
side men; their children will be reared and trained 
by specialists and the reward of their labor will 
be their economic independence. Nor is it strange 
that this is the status of motherhood and labor 
most often advocated by the younger generation 
of feminists. 

One young woman who is not yet thirty 
years old but who has won some distinction as a 
newspaper woman of ability has decided the ques- 
tion for herself in the following manner: 


Those of us who do not own our own business or 
engage in a profession that depends solely on our own 
initiative, but have to depend on the whims and prejudices 
of city editors or managing editors cannot be quite sure 
just what we shall do when we take time off for children. 
The ideal arrangement, as I see it, is to take off just 
what time is physically necessary—say two months, 
though certainly one could do some writing during those 
two months. Then, one should have experts care for the 
child while one went on with the profession or business 
or art in which she is an expert. When more women 
practice this than now do, there will be day nurseries and 
nursery schools just as accepted and as accessible as the 
public schools now are. In the meanwhile, the pioneers 
will have to bear heavy expense and heavy burdens 
of care,16 


She was married two and a half years ago to a 
newspaper man, and since that time has left two 
good positions to go with him when he was trans- 
ferred from one city to another. The last move 
was made recently. She says further: 


But, suppose that I, in a new city, in a new job 
within the next year decide to have a baby. What will 
my city editor say when at the end of the third or fourth 
month of pregnancy I tell him my intentions? Unless I 
have made myself particularly indispensable, and he can 
think of some work where my distorted appearance won’t 


% Ellen Key, Love and Marriage, p. 637. New York: G. P. 
Putman’s Sons, 1911. 


1 Quoted from a letter by permission. 
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embarrass some tender-minded and delicate men associ- 
ates, he will tell me in a rage that I deceived him, and 
that I can quit. So I shall have to find something to do 
that is harder for mé—some kind of free-lancing. A 
regular job is always easier on me mentally and physically 
than free-lancing, because the things that interest me, 
unfortunately, are not the things that managing editors 
think interest the millions whom they want to buy their 


papers.17 


Thus it will be perceived that the chief con- 
sideration of this feminist when thinking of labor 
and motherhood is, How can I find a position 
which will afford me work duripg the most trying 
period of pregnancy? Obviously, need for the 
money enters not so much as does the desire to 
overcome the tradition of woman’s incapacity for 
labor as the time for confinement approaches. 
On the other hand, the wife of a day laborer, 
herself a wage earner, as she approaches child- 
birth wearily mutters to herself, “It seems I can’t 
go on—but we gotta live.” How do the feminists 
square this with their doctrine of all labor for 
woman’s province ?1§ 

It, therefore, follows that, until childbearing is 
less strenuous and less weakening than it now is 
and perhaps has always been, the economic posi- 
tion of the average mother will seldom rise as 
high as that of the average father and will in few 
cases excell it. If the professional woman is to 
succeed, her efficiency and intellectual ability will 
necessarily have to exceed that of the man with 
whom she is competing to offset the disadvantages 
which childbirth brings. 

Since the ideal of a salaried job for every 
woman seems impossible of realization and the 
dream of intellectual labor as a means to eco- 
nomic independence is even further removed, it 
would appear that the feminists have not fol- 
lowed to a logical conclusion some of the theories 
they advocate. 


11 Quoted from a letter by permission. 
1%8 The feminist might object that her birth-control program will 


alleviate such a condition as this, But birth control itself cannot 
create intellectual work for all women or fit all women for in- 
tellectual work. There will still be thousands of women whose 
work will be confined to mechanical labor. A woman en 

in intellectual pursuits might during the last months of preg- 
nancy continue her work at home. ot so with the day laborer. 
Therefore, for the foregoing condition to be relieved, the wage 
of the mechanical laborer would have to be relatively higher 
than that of the intellectual woman, a condition not likely to 
arise. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PROGRESS: III. THE METAPHYSICAL PHASE 


L. L. Bernarp 


to replace the theological method of ex- 

planation of natural phenomena long be- 
fore the days of the great Greek metaphysicians, 
Socrates and Plato. To the Greek physical phi- 
losophers of the fifth and sixth centuries B. C. 
the gods already appeared to be myths, just as 
they had appeared to the bards of the Homeric 
age as traditions. They still served very well to 
point a moral or to give piquancy to a fable meant 
to illustrate a moral truth or some social duty or 
relationship; but when it came to the discussion 
of the visible or physical world of things, to see 
it directly rather than analogically, another termi- 
nology was manifestly necessary. It was in the 
seventh century B. C. that the philosophers of 
Miletis began to adopt a mechanistic explanation 
of phenomena in terms of what they considered 
the elements, earth, fire, air, and water. But, 
having no general laws or principles to serve as 
scientific explanation categories of the relation- 
ships of these elements and of their transforma- 
tion, and having rejected the theological or per- 
sonality explanation in so far as it applied to the 
physical as distinguished from the moral world, 
some of the more mystical among them invented 
the concept of nous. This nous was the principle 
of balance in the universe, the cosmic relationship 
which pervaded all things and bound them to- 
gether into a single world. In its more concrete 
aspect it was the firmament of the earlier thinkers 
and in the more abstract physical conception, it 
became space. 


Te METAPHYSICAL viewpoint had begun 


But on the mental and moral side it was the 
correlate of the gods, of the personality directive 
force in the universe. From the concept of a uni- 
versal firmament or a connecting and all-bathing 
tenuum of space, as the handiwork of a person- 
ality behind or in the background, the mind of 
the philosopher advanced to the concept of a non- 
personal spiritual force in the universe. This was 
his substitution for a personal god or galaxy of 
gods and spirits. Sometimes the old Greek phi- 
losophers called this depersonalized god of theirs, 
“love,” at other times, “justice.” It was for them 
a sort of force or power which made for balance 


and harmony. It was their substitute for order 
in the world which formerly had been provided 
by the concept of the watchful and directing gods. 
But it had an advantage as a maker and a pre- 
server of order or of law in the universe, for it 
lacked the whimsicality of the anthropomorphic 
personality of the gods. It constituted a step 
forward towards the impersonal physical concept 
of scientific law. 

Thus, as thinking men became better acquainted 
with their universe through astronomical observa- 
tions and geographical discoveries and the de- 
scriptions of travelers and returned soldiers, the 
gods disappeared more and more into the back- 
ground. The universal nous was extended to the 
human and psychic realms to explain those moral 
and social adjustments which had formerly been 
supposed to be the handiwork of the gods. Thus, 
in the systems of the Sophists, nous was supposed 
to extend its principle of balance or harmony into 
the human mind as reason, and into the social 
organization as law. In this way the meta- 
physical, as distinguished from the theological, 
explanation took possession of the fields of social 
and phychic phenomena, and the gods were driven 
out of the universe of the social and moral phi- 
losophers as formerly they had been driven from 
that of the physical philosophers. However, the 
personality or theological explanation of things 
persisted for the masses of the people, and in 
some degree, for the philosophers themselves, 
throughout the period of Greek culture and came 
down through the philosophers of the middle ages 
to the present day. 

The philosophic language of the learned classes 
was henceforth to be metaphysical.1_ No matter 
how dark the times seemed to be or under how 
much of an eclipse learning found itself, this 
continued to be the case until the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Under the metaphysical 
type of theory or epistemology, there was a radical 
change in the location of the imputed cause of 


1 This transformation in language was effected and maintained 
because the new language of depersonalized intelligence and force 
was better adapted to accurate description of what goes on in the 
world. It is a step in the direction of the removal of the mystical 
element in causation and in the substitution therefor of a mech- 
anistic, and therefore an objectively measurable, process of 

causation. 
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events or phenomena. Under the theological ex- 
planation the effective cause was supposed to lie 
outside of the event in the mind or will of some 
personality or divinity. According to the meta- 
physical explanation in its later development, the 
cause was transferred to within the object in the 
form of its essence or essential principle or the 
nature of the thing. Thus, in the human being it 
was reason which directed action, while in the 
universe as a whole it was mous or universal 
reason. According to Aristotle it was the nature 
of the slave which made him a slave and the 
nature of the master which caused him to be the 
natural ruler over the slave. In Aristotle’s sys- 
tem, human relationships are supposed to be de- 
termined by the natures of the individuals in the 
society. The elements, earth, fire, air, and water, 
also have their separate natures which constitute 
their identities and cause them to function as 
they do. 

However, this transferrence of the casual 
principle from without to within did not occur 
suddenly. It underwent a gradual evolution in 
process. The personality of the gods was gen- 
eralized and abstracted by the philosophers (or 
thinkers) into the principle of nous and this uni- 
versal principle or essence was conceived as ex- 
tending itself into individual phenomena, includ- 
ing human personalities and social groups, on the 
analogy of the way in which spirits had been 
supposed to enter men and things according to 
the theological explanation. According to the 
metaphysical principle, the ultimate causes of phe- 
nomena, including human action, were still con- 
ceived of as existing without the object or situa- 
tion in which the phenomena occurred. The net 
gain from this new principle of explanation lies 
in the fact that, instead of the old fiatistic ex- 
planation of the theological or presonality causa- 
tion theory, the metaphysical essence, or nous, 
is conceived of as extending into the object which 
it works upon, and it thereby becomes the direct- 
ing principle or essence of the controlled object. 
Thus, when extended to the human being, the 
universal intelligence or love or spirit of justice 
(nous) becomes reason or sympathy or righteous- 
ness, and guides the person affected accordingly. 
In this way a crude beginning of psychology is 
made. Analysis of the mechanism of the reacting 
or acting object is begun. And, later, as attention 
comes to be more and more concentrated on the 
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inner mechanism aspect, the external causative 
power, nous, tends to drop out of the explanation 
in its immediate statement. 

In this way a general, all-pervading, external 
metaphysical principle, through its extension into 
the individual phenomenon, came to be also a 
specific, internal causal factor; and in the course 
of time the external aspect came to be further 
abstracted away from the perception of direct 
causation. Thus the concept of nous was further 
abstracted and transformed and was left more or 
less suspended in the philosophic and cosmic 
atmospheres as natural law. Natural law was 
thus evidently a concept unconsciously derived 
by analogy from human law, and it was applied 
to this universal harmony or order known as nous 
after it (nous) had been relegated to the abstract 
and dispossessed of its concrete tangible casual 
character. 

By being extended to the internal mechanism as 
reason (in human objects) or force (in physical 
objects), the attention shifted in large degree 
from the background cause to the immediate pro- 
cess. Thus the sense of immanency and of per- 
sonality still further faded from nous and it be- 
came merely an abstraction, depersonalized into 
law. The term nous itself ultimately disappeared 
from the language of philosophy. However this 
new background substitute for universal creative 
intelligence (nous), was by no means as im- 
personal as is our modern concept of scientific 
law. It was not possible for the human mind to 
make so quickly the transition from a personal 
universe to an impersona! one, from gods to 
principles. Natural law was among the Greeks 
and all through the middle ages looked upon as 
an original cause, as a sort of highly abstract or 
essential guiding intelligence, and man, as well as 
inanimate objects, were regarded as functioning 
under its supervision. 

We can find in the history of thought abundant 
examples of this process of transference from the 
concrete external personal causation to a concrete 
internal particular causation, with the other two 
types of causation lying in the background; the 
former often disappearing wholly or in large part 
from the view of the philosophers, if not from 
that of the masses. Plato’s idea (another name 
for nous) which lay back of the concrete phe- 
nomenon as the perfect model, of which the 
earthly thing was but an imperfect copy, was of 
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this metaphysical conceptual character. The ex- 
tension of the external metaphysical reality into 
the concrete object was but imperfect and partial. 
Socrates’ demon, which had its seat in the head 
and which told him what to do, was also, more 
abstractly considered, the principle of reason by 
means of which he sought to discover truth by 
exposing error through dialectic or discussion. It 
is obvious that sometimes he looked upon his 
deemon as almost a personality or a spirit resident 
within him, while at other times he thought of it 
as merely an abstract principle or essence. The 
theological implications of Plato’s idea are also to 
be observed in the fact that he conceived it as 
existing in heaven or the skies and in some of his 
writings he personified this principle. Aristotle 
identified the abstract principle of nous with a 
general concept of deity or god, especially with 
an oriental and Hindu flavor. The Hindu phi- 
losophy itself, in its concept of Nirvana and the 
unconscious harmony lying back of the existence 
known to our senses, is based on essentially the 
same principle of interpretation, blending in a 
mystical unity the concepts of theology and of 
metaphysics. 

None the less is the pantheism of the philo- 
sophic theologians of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries in Europe a philosophi¢ attempt 
to transform theology into metaphysics in the 
field of religion, under the title of deism. In 
pantheism, the personal god was transformed into 
a universal essence operating upon man and direct- 
ing human affairs. The attributes of the divine 
personality had become general principles of 
omniscience, omnipresence, all-goodness, and the 
like. The attributes remained, but the personality 
was gone. Grotius, Maimonides, Aquinas and 
others had already relegated the concept of di- 
vinity to a secondary position in the universe by 
declaring that, although God was the author of 
natural law, he could not himself alter it or set 
it aside, once it had been created.2 By such 
tokens metaphysics won out in the struggle 
against theology for dominance even in its last 
great stronghold, that of religion.® 

Metaphysical explanations had already taken 
possession of the philosophy of social phenomena 


~ 9 See Grotian, Law of War and Peace, d M : id G id 
to the Perplexed (Friedlander), Vol. 2, . 87... 


* For a distinction and religion (concepts 


: between theology 
which are generally confused as identical) see the author’s arti- 
cle on “Religion and Theology,” The Monist, Jan., 1922. 


in the form of the theories of the social contract 
and the philosophy of history. In the field of 
physical phenomena the metaphysical explanation 
had reached its height in its long ascent from the 
days of the early Greek physical philosophers and 
was now on the downward track, giving way 
rapidly before the new methods of science first 
hinted at by Aristotle and given preliminary 
logical definition by the penetrating mind of 
Roger Bacon. Francis Bacon had argued for the 
application of scientific methods to the field of 
social phenomena and this method of explanation 
was soon to begin. In the nineteenth century the 
last great stand of both theology and metaphysics 
was made in a joint defense against the aggres- 
sions of the new physical and biological sciences 
under the banner of natural theology as set forth 
in the Bridgewater treatises and many smaller 
works. A somewhat similar, though separate and 
weaker, defense is now being made in the fields 
of the mental and social sciences under the name 
of Fundamentalism. 

With this change in the explanatory philoso- 
phies there came also a transformation in the con- 
cept of progress. The metaphysical concept of 
progress was measurably more robust intellectu- 
ally than the theological theory. This was true 
for two reasons. First, the decline of the per- 
sonality explanation freed the concept of human 
improvement from a certain whimsical or arbi- 
trary element and also from the sense of sin which 
was conceived as affecting the cosmic order itself 
through its reaction upon the mind of the divinity. 
In the second place, there was something in- 


evitable and forward moving about the natural 


law or the natural order of things (nous) which 
supplanted the personalistic concept of divinities 
in the minds of the philosophers. Man’s fate was 
now in the bosom of the universe itself, not in 
the lap of the gods. The same basic principle or 
order which kept the planets in their spheres and 
which caused the sun to rise and set daily was 
also the mainspring of the action of man and of 
his social order. Their local worlds had grown 
from the limits set by the tribal god to be as broad 
as the universe itself. Men were no longer pawns 
of the will of a greater personality, subject to 
anthropomorphic jealousies, loves, hates, and even 
defects of judgment and of efficiency, like their 
own. Their fates were the outgrowth of their 
own reasons, which were the extensions of natural 
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law operating directly through their own consci- 
ousnesses. Men developed personalities that were 
in a measure independent and self-directive. 

Direct observation and experience also make 
their contribution to a more expansive and positive 
theory of social progress. Man has made ad- 
vances in the physical arts, as well as in the art 
of thinking, and he has found the world a better 
place in which to live. Optimism grows with 
creature comforts and often becomes the un- 
witting mother of the most extravagant dreams. 
After the Dark Ages, which were dark rather 
because of the insecurity of life and property than 
because of the total decadence of the arts, the 
world again blossomed with surplus and lifted 
itself out of the theologically minded refuge of 
despair in another life and another world and 
began again to concoct plans for the exploitation 
and enjoyment of this life and to invent theories 
for the interpretation of the social and cosmic 
relations in the present human order on earth. 

By this time also there was enough recorded 
history to enable the philosophers to gain some 
perspective of historical development or progress. 
The philosophy of history was itself emerging. 
Plato tells the story of the growth of human 
society from the family to the city state, in lan- 
guage that was to a fair degree accurately de- 
scriptive of the more recent phase of social evo- 
lution in that part of the world. Aristotle re- 
peats the story, with only minor variations. St. 
Augustine also has a series of three ascending 
epochs, culminating in the age of grace or the 
reign of Christ. But it remained for Vico, in 
the early eighteenth century, to formulate the 
theory of the philosophy of history and in it to 
harmonize theology and metaphysics as causal 
concepts. For all of these men, as well as for 
the Philosophers of the Enlightenment in France, 
there was a sort of inevitableness to progress. 
The unfolding of history was the natural and 
inevitable product of the operation of natural 
law, operating either as a perfect will and thought 
of God or as an independent and universal 
essence. But progress was not necessarily con- 
tinuous. 

None of the earlier writers had the notion of 
continuous or unbroken progress. The observers 
of history even in Greek times were able to per- 
ceive the development of social institutions, of 
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conveniences and culture, which had culminated in 
the brilliant age of Pericles and in the Athenian 
supremacy. But they also had witnessed phases 
of decline, and the philosophers who followed 
Plato and Aristotle were particularly aware of 
the declining culture of their age. The Epicur- 
eans are symptomatic of the growing perception 
that not all is right with the world and hence the 
theory that the wise will salvage for their enjoy- 
ment what is possible. The Stoics bowed to the 
inevitable and developed a recessive philosophy, 
turning inward for satisfactions of the soul when 
objective welfare adjustments could no longer be 
counted upon. In a still darker world St. Augus- 
tine urges true Christians to turn their hopes 
away from this world to the hereafter, where the 
kingdom of God is to be realized. All of these 
theories of life and of the values of life are sub- 
jective, because the objective social world was 
more or less in a condition of collapse. 

The early metaphysical view of progress, in the 
light of these limited observations from history 
and from life, was in the main a circular one. 
Ancient history was replete with examples of the 
termination of civilizations by conquest and the 
rise of new powers upon the wreckage of the old. 
Nor did it appear to be in the nature of things, 
judged from a metaphysical viewpoint, to cease 
entirely. Such would seem to be inconsistent 
with the all-pervasiveness of the universal prin- 
ciple of balance, nous. All things, were, meta- 
physically speaking, a becoming, that is, the re- 
sult of the penetration of nous or of natural law. 
There could be no end of things without the 
destruction of nous or of nature itself. Things 
might undergo changes in phase and still be in 
accordance with natural harmony, but phases 
would recur, or come or become again. Hence 
the natural order of things, including human de- 
velopment and the growth of human institutions, 
was cylical or recurrent. Both the individual life 
cycle and all the history that the Greeks knew 
pointe+ the same moral. In the individual and 
in the race life was repetition. The theory of 
metempsychosis was but the individual comple- 
ment of the social hypothesis of the rise and fall 
of peoples and civilizations. The gods might 


destroy, because they were personalities and out- 
side of the things or processes which they cre- 
ated; but nature on the other hand could not 
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destroy objects without destroying herself, for 
things were extensions or phases of this nature. 
Continuous regression is therefore primarily a 
theological rather than a metaphysical doctrine. 
But we have seen that even the theological view 
of regression is finally transformed, by a process 
of shifting the scene from the past to the future 
and from the earth to heaven, with the result that 
progress takes the place of regression, but in a 
different age or in a higher sphere. 

This theological concept of the succession of 
progress to regression in a higher sphere or plane 
as set forth by St. Augustine and the metaphysical 
theory of recurrent cycles are fit forerunners of, 
and perhaps logical antecedents, to the meta- 
physical doctrine of progress in a spiral curve as 
set forth by Vico. It is fitting that Vico should 
be the one to transform this theological concept 
into a metaphysical one, for it is Vico, more than 
any one else, who brings the philosophy ot his- 
tory into being as a metaphysical discipline and 
yet keeps it connected with theology by assuming 
that all natural law or process is the objectifica- 
of the mind or thinking of God. It is mainly 
through him among the moderns that the system- 
atic discussion of social phenomena makes its 
way from theology to metaphysics and becomes 
subject to a law of logic (natural law) instead 
of to a law of will (divine fiat) in its inter- 
pretation.* 

There is historical inductive justification for 
the supplanting of the metaphysical circular con- 
cept by the metaphysical spiral concept of pro- 
gress, just as there was historical warrent for 
the birth of the concept of circular progress in 
the first place. With the approach of modern times 
the more exact data of history made it apparent 
that while periods of progressive expansion of 
culture and comfort, of knowledge and technique, 
were followed by other periods of relative de- 
cline of culture and knowledge and welfare, there 
was never a complete return to the old condition 
of affairs. Vico, for example, saw clearly that 
some technique, some knowledge, were preserved 
and made available for each succeeding loop in 
the spiral. Thus each new start around the circle 
which lies within the form of the spiral is at a 


* Of course there are examples of such discussion in Augustine, 
Aquinas, and others, but they are fragmentary rather than sys- 
pero partial rather than consecutive and continuous in their 
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higher level than the preceding one. Likewise 
the gods which Vico posits for the new age of 
gods in the dark ages of Europe are much more 
abstract and intei«ctual and puritanical than 
those of the earlier age of the gods before Hom- 
er’s time. Also the heroes are subject to the same 
characterization by comparison. Dante is a meta- 
physical poet, while Homer was a narrative bard, 
singing the song of personal deeds, not of ideas 
and principles. Likewise, he thinks, the new age 
of men will be one of democracy and science 
rather than an age of aristocracy and philosophy, 
however great were the times of the magnificent 
Athenian intellectual trinity. 

It was the new science of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, coming so soon after the 
great voyages of discovery which had fired the 
imaginations of men in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, together with the economic ex- 
pansion of the last hundred and fifty years, which 
prepared the way for the theory of continuous 
and unbroken progress and the doctrine of the 
unlimited perfectability of the human spirit as 
set forth by Condorcet, Helvetius, and their con- 
temporaries. But if scientific achievement stimu- 
lated a belief in unlimited and continuous pro- 
gress in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the theory of progress did not itself become scien- 
tific in those centuries. Social progress remained 
a metaphysical concept, but again it found the data 
to justify its contentions in the field of history 
and contemporary events. The knowledge and 
comfort and technic control of man over nature 
had reached such proportions in those centuries 
that to many it seemed as if there could never 
again be any regression, even in the relative de- 
gree indicated by the spiral curve. The warn- 
ing voice of Malthus either went unheeded or 
was quieted by a din of resentful protest, much 
as the mob cries down the speaker whom it re- 
gards as a pessimist today. The more incorrigible 
optimists or high priests of the inevitability of 
progress are unaffected even by the warning note 
that our natural resources are already in a stage 
of decline. These people who can hear or see 
only what fits their dogmas and gives them the 
satisfaction of the day-dream still have much of 
the spirit of the theologian and the metaphysician, 
persistently believing either that providence will 
not permit a hair of the heads of the faithful to 
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be injured or, like Matthew Arnold, that there is 
some power or principle in the universe which 
inevitably works for human welfare. 

The doctrine of evolution has aided not a little 
in the establishment, or at least in the confirming, 
of this dogma of inevitable and continuous pro- 
gress. So overwhelming has been the body of 
data amassed to prove and to illustrate the evo- 
lutionary principles of derivation and continuity 
of transmission that the human mind has been 
crushed under its weight. Instead of the pro- 
cesses of evolution being viewed as continuous 
and related phenomena which we apprehend in 
perspective, they are interpreted from an anthro- 
pocentric standpoint, with man at the end of the 
series, and are evaluated as inevitable and as pro- 
gressive. Evolution in the abstract and as an 
objective concept of continuity knows nothing of 
progress or will or purpose’as any other anthro- 
pocentric concepts or points of view. To assume 
such a standpoint of interpretation is to read into 
the processes themselves personality or objective 
and self-existent principles and thus to reduce 
them to the categories of theological or meta- 
physical dogmas or doctrines. Such, of course, is 
what we have actually in large part done, espe- 
cially on the metaphysical side, and the result is 
that we travel in a vicious circle. Evolution is 


used to demonstrate continuous and inevitable 
progress, and progress is made the central element 
in the prevailing concept of evolution. 

However, the incurable and, we might almost 
say, pernicious optimists—the town criers of a 





ARLY in the nineties Sumner relinquished 
BE his undergraduate work in economics, and 

though he continued to give courses in 
this subject to advanced students, and wrote 
and lectured frequently on economic questions 
of popular interest, he directed his attention 
thereafter more and more exclusively to the field 
of sociology. People generally never came to 
associate him with this department of study, how- 
ever. To them he was always an economist and 
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sentimental and anthropomorphic and anthropo- 
centric theory of evolution—are now neither so 
numerous nor so persistent as they once were. 
Dean Inge even doubts that there has been pro- 
gress at all5 and Mr. Shafer is alarmed lest the 
gospel of progress—particularly inevitable and 
irresponsible progress—may do irreparable harm, 
both to the progressivists and, we are tempted to 
believe, to those who would let well enough for 
themselves alone.* The limitations which exist 
to human progress in nature itself, in the form 
of inadequate supplies of natural resources, 
climatic and geological changes, possibly even in 
cosmic changes also, are beginning to be appre- 
ciated.?_ The metaphysical and analogical theories 
of progress are now more frequently stated in 
some modified curvilinear form, sometimes as a 
zigzag or as a sympodial structure.* For the sci- 
entific theorists of social progress, the elements of 
inevetableness and naturalness or innateness have 
dropped out altogether.® This is true even with 
respect to the doctrine of the instincts—a meta- 
physical dogma of innate essences which are 
reputed to direct the individual to certain inevi- 
table courses of conduct—which has now lost its 
standing, among scientists, at least in so far as it 
lays claim to the hereditary determination of so- 
cial and moral character.1° 

5 The Idea of Progress. 

*Robert Shafer, Science and Progress. 

™See Bernard,. “The Conditions of Social Progress,” Amer. 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1922 

8L. F. Ward, Pure Sociology, pp. 71 ff. 

®A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress, Chs. 6 and 7. 

*” Bernard, “The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences,” 


Psychological Review, March, 1921; also Instinct: a Study in 
Social Psychology (Holt and Co., 1924). 









publicist. Even as late as 1907 his election as 
president of the American Sociological Society 
created surprise, not only without, but within that 
organization. To many of his friends and ad- 


mirers his change came as something of a shock. 
They were accustomed to think of him in con- 
nection with the great problems of the political 
and financial world, a teacher whose keenness, 
courage, knowledge, and broad experience made 
him invaluable to those who were soon to be in 
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the thick of life. It was difficult for his old 
pupils to picture him as living mentally in ancient 
times, digging through moldy layers of accre- 
tions for the roots of social institutions, cor- 
cerned with the customs of primitive peoples 
rather than with the conditions of his own day. 
It was hard for them to believe that he turned 
from the latter to the former willingly. 

The transition, however, was undoubtedly in 
line with Sumner’s development and desires. 
Opposition to his views had nothing to do with 
it. As preceding crises had shown, Yale prized 
freedom of speech too highly and appreciated 
Sumner’s greatness too well to let any antagonism 
which his vigorously expressed opinions may have 
created interfere at all with his college work. 
Nor was his faith in the general principles for 
which he had contended in the least shaken. 
Indeed, he was more fully committed to them 
at the day of his death than when he began to 
teach, for in his sociological research he had 
found much to substantiate them. The statement 
has been made that he became dissatisfied with 
the results of his work in economics. This is 
doubtless true. He himself said that in his youth 
he believed that if any one only worked hard 
enough he could present the facts and laws of 
the industrial orgnization in such a way as to 
influence perceptibly for the better the economic 
conditions of the country. Time disillusioned 
him. What experience revealed was that while 
the principles which he advocated were altogether 
right, they could not be applied absolutely and in 
their totality to existing conditions as he had as- 
sumed. The industrial organization had become 
so complex, and its errors and evils so intertwined 
with human interests, that concessions had to be 
made and partial adaptations countenanced. For 
such procedure he had neither the ability nor 
the taste. Furthermore, he had learned that 
human beings in general are not controlled in their 
actions by cold logic, and that the reasonableness 
of a policy, however vividly demonstrated, does 
not in itself impel them to adopt it. They are 
swayed as much, if not more, by inferior forces. 
Persuaded of this, he certainly lost some of his 
zest for the work he had been pursuing. 

But most influential of all the conditions 
which caused him to withdraw his thought and 
effort from the field of economics was the fact 
that his chief interest was, and always had been, 


in sociology. Of this there is abundant evidence. 
We have his own testimony that with the keen- 
est avidity, after reading Buckle, he discussed 
with other students at Oxford the possibility of 
a science of society based upon a study of his- 
tory. His sermons disclose that as a clergyman 
his reflection was much upon social facts and 
forces, and that he was groping for some satis- 
factory explanation and classification of them. 
The idea of a science of society was ever in the 
background of his mind. His introduction to 
Spencer’s “Study of Sociology” was an epoch in 
his life. It pointed out the path by which, he 
believed, that which he sought might be achieved. 
At once he formed a class for the readin; and 
discussion of Spencer’s book, which, he says, was 
probably the first course in sociology ever given 
in an American college. 

The truth of the matter was that Sumner was 
so constituted that he could not be content to 
be an economist merely, but was forced to be a 
sociologist. In fact, he came to feel that he 
could not be an economist unless he was a sociolo- 
gist. It was characteristic of him to see things 
whole. He could not narrow his vision and study 
a phenomenon as if none other existed. What- 
ever he viewed he saw in its manifold relation- 
ships. It was inevitable, therefore, that he should 
be especially conscious of the solidarity of human 
life. That there exists no one department of in- 
terests and activities wholly distinct from the 
rest is a truth which it was impossible for him 
to ignore. Each, he perceived, is more or less 
interwoven with the others, and all are deter- 
mined by the ruling desires of human beings liv- 
ing together under the conditions imposed by 
nature. Consequently, whenever he looked at an 
economic condition what he always saw was a 
particular aspect of the social organization. He 
had, too, the analytical type of mind. It was 
not possible for him simply to describe the details 
and relationships of a set of circumstances. He 
must get behind them, trace back their connec- 
tions, and discover the laws and forces which gov- 
erned them. Pursuing this method in relation- 
ship to economic phenomena, he was all the time 
finding himself in the field of sociology. As early 
as 1881 he declared that “It is to the pursuit of 
sociology and the study of the industrial organiza- 
tion in combination with the other organizations 
of society that we must look for the more fruit- 
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ful development of political economy. We are 
already in such a position with sociology that a 
person who has gained what we now possess 
of that science will bring to bear upon economic 
problems a sounder judgment and a more cor- 
rect conception of all social relations than a per- 
son who may have read a library of the existing 
treatises on political economy. The essential ele- 
ments of political economy are only corollaries or 
special cases of sociological principles.”! 

Such being the facts, it was inevitable that in 
the field of sociology Sumner’s deepest interest 
should center, and that there his most painstaking 
efforts should be put forth. No greater ambi- 
tion possessed him, it is safe to say, than that 
of making substantial contribution to the estab- 
lishment of a science of society. While he was 
teaching economics and discussing public ques- 
tions he was also delving into the history of 
mankind and the origin and growth of social 
institutions. He made and classified thousands 
of notes containing information derived from an 
almost incredible number of sources, many of 
them difficult of access. No task the performance 
of which promised to make him better fitted for 
the work seemed too exacting. After he was 
forty-five years old, on evidence of dates in his 
dictionaries and grammars, he acquired a good 
working knowledge of the two Scandinavian 
tongues, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Russian, and Polish. In 1899 he began to write 
out the results of all his study in the form of a 
textbook. Desiring at a certain point in this 
undertaking to introduce his own treatment of 
the “mores,” and feeling that he could not do 
justice to it in a single chapter, he turned aside 
from the work he had begun and wrote his great 
treatise “Folkways,” the preface to which closes 
with these words: “My next task is to finish the 
sociology.” 

Unfortunately death came before this could be 
accomplished, but what he had already done 
makes it certain that his reputation will rest 
upon his achievements as a sociologist. In the 
field of economics he was a great expositor and 
propagandist. He set forth fundamental prin- 
ciples in their relationship to history and pres- 
ent-day conditions with great clearness. As one 
of his contemporaries, Professor F. W. Taus- 


1 “Sociology,” “War and Other Essays,” p. 182. 
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sig remarks, “He expounded and clarified certain 
doctrines, simple enough in their essence, with a 
remarkable gift of phrase and with telling effect,” 
but “he cannot be said to have contributed any- 
thing novel to economics.” “Folkways,” on the 
other hand, not only contains a vast amount of 
data with respect to social origins, which makes 
it a reference book of great value, it also offers an - 
interpretation of them which is a definite ad- 
vance in the development of a science of society. 
The recognition accorded to it since its appear- 
ance has steadily increased. Much higher than 
the estimate of Sumner as an economist just 
quoted, is an estimate of him as a sociologist by 
one of the best known living authorities, Profes- 
sor Franklin H. Giddings, who, in one of his 
latest books, refers to the “teaching of William 
Graham Sumner,” and adds, “whom now that 
he is gone, we are beginning to recognize as per- 
haps the most consistently sociological, if not the 
greatest of sociologists.” In a private letter, 
Professor Giddings has this further to say about 
Sumner, both as a man and as a scientist: “For 
almost half a century I have held him in admira- 
tion and respect as one of the ablest and most 
useful men that America has produced. The 
clarity of his intellect, the transparent sincerity 
of his thinking, its wide range and cohesion, have 
rarely been equaled. These qualities stand out 
in all his writings as do also his hatred of hum- 
bug and his devastating wit. In the field in 
which I myself have worked he was a trail blazer 
whose ‘Folkways’ will, I think, for all time be 
recognized as having the value that attaches only 
to the discovery and annexation of territory.” 
The motive which impelled Sumner in this 
sociological research, as in all his labors, was 
the advancement of human welfare. A purely aca- 
demic interest was something which he was in- 
capable of cherishing. He never sought knowl- 
edge for its own sake or for personal satisfac- 
tion or renown. Like Comte he “united a scien- 
tific view of life with a passion for humanity.” 
Nothing is more false or unfair than to picture 
Sumner as a cold, hard, crass individualist and 
advocate of laissez-faire. Those who have done 
so reveal a very superficial acquaintance both with 
the man and his writings, and often, ill-temper, 
because of his criticism of their way of doing 


=— in the Theory of Human Society,’”’ New York, 1922, 
Pp. i 
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things. Nothing could be more contrary to fact 
than that he was against all attempts at reform, 
a scoffer at every effort for social betterment. 
That for years he fought protectionism almost 
single-handed is in itself sufficient refutation of 
this charge. The sentimental school of sociolo- 
gists, it is true, he held up to ridicule and scorn. 
With the people whose sovereign remedy for 
social ills is to get laws passed, and the people 
who try to remold this world according to their 
hearts’ desire, and the motley throng of uplifters 
with souls afire, he had no patience. Perhaps 
he did not always treat them with the courtesy 
and consideration due them, but if he did not, it 
was because he was so conscious of the harm they 
were doing, the injustice they were inflicting on 
the worthiest class of citizens, and the trouble 
they were making for succeeding generations, 
that he could not but speak in the plainest and 
sternest terms. His own life throughout, how- 
ever, was dominated by the desire to remove the 
ignorance and error which prevails and the limita- 
tion and suffering which they entail. No one 
was ever more obsessed with the passion to make 
this a better world than was the youthful Sum- 
ner. As editor and preacher he was a fearless 
rebuker and fiery advocate. Much of his ex- 
hausting work as a publicist was inspired by a 
sense of duty to society. If he attacked certain 
forms of idealism, so called, and poured con- 
tempt upon the ordinary type of social reformer, 
it was not because he was a cynic, or one who 
felt that nothing could be done, but because he 
deemed these reformers and their schemes to be 
social evils themselves. He treated them as the 
thoroughly and scientifically trained physician 
treats a quack; and he had no less sympathy for 
the oppressed and suffering, and no less faith in 
the efficacy of proper treatment, than has such a 
physician. From his point of view they were 
meddling ignorantly and disastrously with a great, 
complex organization, continually changing in 
accordance with the natural laws which control 
it. The harm done by such unintelligent inter- 
ference is incalculable. It rolls on in ever widen- 
ing circles, and sets secondary force to work. 
We lose sight of the evil effects, so many and 
complicated do they become, but they go on for 
generations. Absurd attempts to make the world 
over Sumner ruthlessly attacked, but his war- 


fare was nevertheless in the interests of a better 
world. His own positive contribution was a 
whole life given in a sacrificial spirit to such an 
objective study of the characteristics of the social 
body and the laws governing it as should fur- 
nish a basis for intelligent behavior in relation 
thereto. To distinguish such scientific procedure 
from the sentimental and irrational, with which 
in the minds of most people the term “sociology” 
is associated, Sumner coined the word “societol- 
ogy,” which, however, has never won general 
acceptance, and he himself regarded it with con- 
siderable philological disfavor. 

In the social field Sumner was as independent 
an investigator and as tireless and patient a 
seeker after truth as any man could be; never- 
theless he had his inspirers and guides. In 
Charles Darwin he found the spirit and method 
which appealed to him most strongly. The 
former’s industry and perseverance, his honesty 
of mind, his unrelaxing vigilance in pursuit of 
facts, his painstaking verifications, kindled Sum- 
ner’s admiration and gave him a concrete exem- 
plification of the kind of person to whom truth 
reveals itself. 

The rather widespread opinion that Sumner 
was a disciple of Herbert Spencer is more than 
half false. He neither owed as much to Spencer 
nor was in as close agreement with him as is gen- 
erally assumed. Spencer’s doctrine of /Jaissez- 
faire was never Sumner’s. The latter allowed far 
greater scope for legitimate state activity than 
did Spencer, whom we can never imagine serv- 
ing for twenty-five years on a state board of 
education. Their conceptions of liberty and jus- 
tice were similar, it is true, but there is no evi- 
dence that Sumner derived his opinion on these 
matters from the English philosopher. On the 
contrary, they seem to have been acquired from 
the reading and associations of his youth. From 
Harriet Martineau, Sumner learned that rights are 
legal conventions and not natural endowments, 
and Thomas Hooker gave him additional ideas re- 
garding them. These were supplemented and 
clarified later by Ludwig Gumplowicz, from whom 
he gathered much also with respect to group con- 
flict. To Julius Lippert he was perhaps more 
indebted than to Spencer, for in the “Kultur- 
geschichte der Menschheit” he found a rich mine 
of suggestions regarding the origin and evolu- 
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tion of social institutions, which were invaluable 
to him in the construction of his own science of 
society. 

Spencer’s type of mind, moreover, was not 
one with which Sumner’s had affinity. One can 
imagine the feelings of Sumner if he ever read 
in the “Principles of Ethics” statements like 
these: “A game of skill is being played with 
one whose little boy is a spectator. The father’s 
play is such as makes his antagonist tolerably cer- 
tain of victory, should he put out his strength. 
But if he is adequately swayed by the sentiment 
of negative benevolence, he will, not obstrusively 
but in a concealed way, play below his strength, so 
as to let the father beat him. In like 
manner none will doubt that one who, in a dis- 
cussion or in a wit combat, might be easily over- 
come, may, even though at other times unworthy 
of consideration, be rightly let off under par- 
ticular circumstances. Say, for instance, that his 
fiancee is present.” The mental processes of one 
who declares ethical any such subterfuge and be- 
trayal of the truth, Sumner would have found 
difficult to understand. Neither was Spencer 
the open-minded seeker for knowledge, however 
disagreeable it might prove, whom alone Sumner 
commended. Says one of the former’s biog- 
raphers, Mr. Hugh Eliot, “He often boasted how 
he had never read more than a few pages of 
Kant, and had thrown aside the works of that 
philosopher as soon as he came upon a conclu- 
sion with which he disagreed. And he applied 
the same principle, or gave in to the same weak- 
ness, throughout.” Spencer, furthermore, was 
_a philosopher rather than a scientist, concerned 
with constructing a formal, abstract system. This 
there is no evidence that Sumner ever accepted 
or that he had any use for it. He was accus- 
tomed to say that the “Principles of Sociology” 
was about the only part of Spencer’s works that 
would live, because here he was obliged to get 
down to facts. 

Just two things Spencer did for Sumner, but 
these were of such fundamental importance that 
he always felt that he owed the former a great 
debt. In the first place, Spencer defined for him 
the field of sociology and revealed the magnifi- 
cent possibilities which it contained. This con- 
crete vision, coming to him as a youth eager to 
discover how the corporate life of human beings 
could be made easier, more intelligent, and more 
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profitable, but confused by crude notions floating 
about in his mind, was an inspiration which lasted 
all his life. From it he got his conception of 
social forces. It solved for him the difficulty 
about the relation of social science to history, and 
rescued it from the domain of the cranks. There- 
after, he was able to see with some distinctness 
what was involved in the task to be undertaken. 
To Spencer, also, Sumner felt himself and all 
sociologists indebted in a marked degree for dem- 
onstrating the method which must be employed 
in the establishment of a science of society, and 
for revealing the governing law in the social 
realm. “To win a correct method,” he said in 
his address at the farewell banquet given to Mr. 
Spencer on the occasion of his visit to this coun- 
try in 1882, “is, as we all know, to win more 
than half the battle. When so much is secured, 
the question of making the discoveries, solving 
the problems, eliminating the errors, and testing 
the results, is only a question of time and of 
strength to collect and master the data.” Spen- 
cer he credits with having established the univer- 
sality of fhe evolutionary principle by ample in- 
ductions in the experimental sciences and given 
it to sociology as a governing law. “It will be 
one of its crowning triumphs,” he says, “to bring 
light and order into the social problems which are 
of universal bearing on all mankind. Mr. Spen- 
cer is breaking the path for us into this domain. 
We stand eager to follow him into it, and we look 
upon his work on sociology as a grand step in 
the history of science.” Sumner’s relationship 
to Spencer was not that of a disciple, therefore, 
but that of an enthusiastic comer into a field in 
which the former had been a pioneer and of 
whose boundaries and conditions he had made a 
survey. 

Thus all things conspired to make Sumner a 
sociologist. Such was his nature that the social 
chaos in which he found himself troubled him 
profoundly, and the impulse to bring some meas- 
ure of order into it, and therewith greater free- 
dom and opportunity to mankind, moved him irre- 
sistibly. Economics he found too narrow a de- 
partment in which to confine his thought and en- 
deavors. The need of a science of society broad 
enough to solve the ever-changing problems of 
the social organization he felt to be “urgent” and 
“increasing every year.” To offer a solid, last- 


ing contribution to such a science, he at length 
made his main task. 
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AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES AND MULTI-MILLIONAIRES 
A COMPARATIVE STATISTICAL STUDY 


Pitirim SoROKIN 


EALTHY men as a specific social group 

W have been studied very little up to this 
time. There are books dealing with this 

subject but the greater part of this literature is 
far from scientific. Scientific monographs and 
researches such as F. Taussig’s Inventors and 
Money-Makers, Sombart’s Der Bourgeois or T. 
Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure Class deal 
mostly with the psychology and the character of 
life of rich people. On the other hand, such 
studies as the researches of Bertillion, Stuart, 
Gini, Heron, Pearson, Powys and other statisti- 
cians concern only some problems of vital sta- 
tistics of well-to-do classes and do not classify 
separately the wealthiest group of people. And 
there is even greater reason for saying this about 
American millionaires and multimillionaires. As 
far as I know they have not been seriously 
studied. Meanwhile this social group is interest- 
ing in many respects and from many points of 
view. My paper is a modest attempt at statistical 
description of some characteristics of this social 
group. It is very far from being complete and 
exhaustive. First of all, it is based on limited 
material—on the study of only a little over six 
hundred of America’s wealthiest men. Second, 
the necessary data have not been secured from 
the rich men directly but from indirect sources 
pointed out later. Though in general these 
sources are reliable, they may not be quite com- 
plete in some cases; in others, not quite accurate. 
Third, the nature of the problem itself is such 
that, as we shall see below, many characteristics 
of the rich men could be defined only approxi- 
mately. This explains why the conclusions drawn 
could be only tentative. Nevertheless, in my 
opinion, this does not make them valueless. 
Even though conclusions are drawn from only six 
hundred cases, we must not forget that the num- 
ber of the wealthiest men in any country is not 
very large. Further, similar studies of men of 
science by Galton and De Candoll, that of the 
royal families by Savorgnan, Sundbaerg and F. 
Woods, that of literary men by H. Ellis and 
Odin were practically based upon the number of 
cases fluctuating between one hundred and eight 


hundred. Such cases indicate that six hundred 
cases provide a basis for approximate results. 
Comparing the data given in different sources and 
eliminating all inconsistent cases, I have made 
these data more or less reliable. It was more 
difficuit to ascertain some of the facts indicated 
below but even these difficulties have scarcely 
been greater than the difficulties which were 
encountered by the authors mentioned above. 

Only millionaires and multimillionaires are 
included in the group studied. If some men who 
are worth a little less than one million happened 
to slip in, they are few enough and wealthy 
enough not to spoil the results of the study. The 
problem of whether or not a man is a millionaire 
and whether or not he should be included in my 
list was decided in the following way: First of 
all, men like Henry Ford, John D. Rockefeller, 
Andrew Carnegie, A. Mellon, G. F. Baker, J. P. 
Morgan, E. Harriman, Guggenheimer, and so on, 
whose wealth above one million dollars is well 
known and quite certain were listed. Among the 
deceased and the living generations there are no 
less than one hundred and fifty names of that 
kind. For the living generation a criterion of 
wealth satisfactory for my purpose has been given 
by income tax payments published in The New 
York Times in October and November of 1924. 
Although these payments do not furnish an un- 
disputed basis upon which to estimate a man’s 
wealth it is generally accepted that he who pays 
an income tax of forty thousand dollars or more 
is probably a millionaire or at any rate a rich 
man. All men whose tax was not less than forty 
thousand dollars and about whom I could find the 
necessary data composed the second part of my 
list. Finally, in the sources indicated some data 
3 The principal sources for my study have been as follows: 

1. The Encyclopedia Americana, Vols. I-XXX. 


2. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Vols. I-TX. 
3. The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, published 
by James T. White Co., Vols. I-X VII. . 
. Biographical Dictionary of Notable Americans, published by 
he Biographical Society, Vols. I-X. 

. Press Reference Library. Notables of Southwest. 

Who's Who in America, all volumes. 

Who's Who in New York, 1914 and 1924, 

Many monographs such as My Life and Work, H. Ford; 
jo Mn Reminiscences of Men and Events, j. Rockefeller; 
Autobiography, Andrew, Carnegie; Financial Gionts of 

America, G. Redmond; etc. 
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are given showing the amount of wealth of many 
rich men. This gave me additional criteria for 
including or not including a man in the group 
studied. It will be seen, therefore, that I was 
not obliged to do any estimating as many authors 
already mentioned were obliged to do, in compos- 
ing their lists of geniuses or great scientists and 
writers, which gives this study added value. 

The men studied are divided into two principal 
groups: those living and those who are deceased. 
This was done in order to ascertain some dynamic 
tendencies taking place in the course of time 
within this social group. The following figures 
show the difference in time between the living 
and deceased groups, as well as the composition 
of each of them. 


DECEASED GENERATIONS 
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of Men 
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Years of Number Per Cent 
Death of Men of Men 
SRSRM oooh cack sibaek 7 2.4 
SESS ine Some Py am 12 4.2 
Naa eee aia 32 11.1 
Re ee eis 64 22.2 93.4 
1901-1924......... car ae 173 60.1 
1S INR hog eee pare 288 100.0 
LIVING GENERATION 
Years of Number Per Cent 
Birth of Men of Men 
EIS Ric eR Neer 13 3.4 
RD eg oa 128 33.7 
NO ae a 217 57.1 ; 96.6 
Ra PRR at > 22 5.8 
ORES 6 Goa aoe ke 380 100.00 
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It is easy to see that among the deceased mil- 
lionaires 92.4 per cent were born between 1790 
and 1860 and 93.4 per cent died between 1861 
and 1924. The living generation is composed 
principally of those who were born between 1841 
and 1900. There is about a generation’s differ- 
ence between the two groups.” 


DuRATION OF LIFE OF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES 


Two hundred and_ seventy-eight deceased 
wealthy men (the data are not quite available 
for ten) lived a total of 19,235 years which gives 
69.19 years as the average duration of life of an 
American millionaire. This figure is very near the 
70.65 years given by Professor J. McKeen Cattel 
as the average duration of life of the manufactur- 
ers who were the fathers of American men of 
science,’ and it is equal to the average duration 
of life of the Presidents of the United States 
(69.2 years).4 The distribution of ages within 
this group is as follows: 





Per Cent 
of Men 


Number 


Age Groups 
(Years) of Men 
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00 











These figures show that 61.1 per cent of the 
millionaires died between sixty and seventy-nine 
years of age. The per cent is also high of those 
who died between eighty and eighty-nine years 
of age. I do not have the figures for the entire 
population of the United States® to compare them 


? Among the deceased there are seven men born between 1761 
and 1790. They are included because they were the founders 
of the wealthiest families (e. g. John Jacob Astor, Ist, Jacob 
Barker and other similar men) and because the greater number 
of them died after 1840. Besides they are almost counterbal- 
anced by those among the living group who were born between 
1821 and 1840. 

3 See J. McKeen Cattel, Families of American Men of Science, 
American Men of Science, 3d edition, 1921. 

*The data for the Presidents of the United States were col- 
lected by Miss V. Kennedy in connection with her work in my 
seminar. 

5 According to L. I. Dublin the average expectation of life at 
birth in the United States was in 1901, 49.24 years; in 1910, 
51.49 years; in 1920, 56.32 years. It is evident, however, that 
we have no right to compare these data with the figures given 
for the rich men because they concern quite a different age group 
and have a different meaning. For the same reason it is im- 
possible to compare the to distribution of ages with that given 
in the Census of the United States for the whole population. 


For the average expectation of life see L. Dublin, The Possibility 
of Extending q 


uman Life, in Metron, Vol. III, No. 2, 1924. 
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with the given data but it seems the millionaire’s 
duration of life, as well as the age distribution 
among them is not lower than the duration of 
life and the distribution of ages among the total 
male population of the United States over twenty 
years of age. 


MarITAL CONDITION OF RicH AMERICAN 
MEN 


Out of 245 deceased men with regard to whom 
it was possible to get reliable data, 237 were mar- 
ried, 8 were unmarried. This gives 3.38 unmar- 
ried men of wealth for every 100 married. Out 
of 334 living millionaires over 42 years of age, 
316 are married; 18, unmarried. This gives 5.7 
unmarried for every 100 married men of wealth 
over 42 years of age. The difference between the 
two groups is probably due to the difference of 
exhausted and unexhausted possibility of marri- 
age. 

According to the 1920 Census of the United 
States there were among the males 65 years of 
age and over 7.9 unmarried for every 100 mar- 
ried; in 1910, 6.6; 6.1 unmarried in 1900, and 
6.0 in 1890.6 If we compare these figures with 
the per cent of unmarried among the deceased 
group of wealthy men we have to conclude that 
the per cent of unmarried is considerably lower 
than that of the male population of the United 
States. The same conclusion is reached by com- 
paring in this respect the living group with many 


PERCENTAGE OF SINGLE MALES 








Age Group Per 

Year Country (Among All Males)} Cent 
1920 | United States........ 45 years and over | 12.0 (7) 

American Men of 

SN aD 40 years and over | 9.8 (8) 
1891 | Germany............ 50 years and over | 7.5 () 
1891 | Denmark............ 50 years and over | 7.0 (9) 
1891 | Norway and Sweeden | 50 years and over | 8.6 (9) 
1091 | Sodtiand «oo... 50 years and over | 11.5 ©) 
Pl | RN. i ea 50 years and over | 16.0 ©) 
TOPE: |) MRS oS iS oa Sear nt 50 years and over | 11.3 () 
1991 | Fomeety...... 2.5.50. 50 years and over | 3.6 (9) 
die Gs, Sey or 50 years and over | 10.1 () 
Sora Fe ci ick. ae 50 years and over | 5.7 (9) 
SORE en cs wv iasaseners 50 years and over | 11.0 (9) 














* Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920. 
Washington,. 1923, p. 222. 

Thirteenth Census of the United States, Abstract of the Census. 
Washington, 1913, p. 152. 


other groups of nearly the same age. The fol- 
lowing table gives some data for this comparison. 

Though these data concern somewhat different 
age groups, nevertheless they are comparable with 
the figures for the group studied. The per cent 
of unmarried men among the living millionaires 
is lower not only that that of the males of the 
United States at the age of 45 years and over, 
but it is even lower than that of the males of the 
United States at the age of 65 years and over. 
The table also shows that or.!yv in Spain and Hun- 
gary is the per cent of unmarried men at the age 
of 50 years and over equal to or lower than that 
of the living American millionaires. In all other 
countries given this per cent is higher than among 
the rich men studied. If marriage is socially 
desirable, then the wealthiest class of the United 
States satisfies this demand. 

Out of 237 deceased married men 186 were 
married once, 43 were married twice, and 8 were 
married three times. Therefore among these 
men the per cent of those who were married more 
than once is 21.5. Out of 316 living married men 
282 have been married once, 32 twice, and 2 have 
been married three times. Thus 10.8 per cent 
among this group were married more than once. 
As far as I know this per cent is considerably 
higher than that of other social groups. Only the 
living married men of the royal families of Europe 
show as high a per cent. According to F. Sav- 
orgnan, out of 96 living married members of these 
families, 12 were married twice which gives 12.5 
per cent for 100 married kings and other mem- 
bers of royal families.1!_ The high per cent of 
second marriages among American millionaires 
attests again their strong proclivity to be married, 
whatever the reasons for this fact may be. 

The average age at the first, the second and 
the third marriage of both groups is shown by 


1 See F. Savorgnan, Nusialita e Fecondita delle Case Sovrane 
d’ Europa. Metron, Vol. III, No. 2, 1924, p. 201. 





y- viptay of the Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, 
p. ; 

§ Cattel, op. cit., p. 790. 

® Bertillion, J., La Depopulation de la France, 1911, pp. 177-178. 
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the following figures to which some other data 
are added for the sake of comparison. 


AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE 





Average Age At 





First | Second | Third 
Marriage|Marriage|Marriage 





Millionaires: 
Deceased Group 
Living Group 


53.6 
59.5 


48.0 
51.1 


26.9 
29.1 





Fathers of American Men of 
Science (12) 

American Men of Science 
(1920) (12) 

Presidents of the United States. . 

The Royal Familes (males) (13) 


New South Wales, 1901-1902(14) 
Professional Classes 
Domestic Classes 
Commercial Classes 
Industrial C 








Population of (15) 
rmany 





21.9 











Summing up these data we can say that the age 
at the first marriage of the deceased Americans 
of wealth is not higher than that of all groups 
given above except the population of Serbia. The 
age at the first marriage of the living millionaires 
is higher in comparison with the population of 
Serbia and that of Germany, France, England 
and Italy.15 It is either the same or lower in 
comparison with other groups. If in the Old 
World the age of marriage of the well to do classes 
is higher than that of the poorer classes the same 


tendency, it seems, exists in the United States. 
Comparing the deceased and the living million- 
aires we see that the age of all marriages of the 
second group is higher than that of the deceased 
generations. This fact manifests a general tend- 
ency of postponing the age of marriage which has 
been taking place during the last decades in some 


2 Cattel, op. cit., p. 792. 

38 Savorgnan, op. cit., p. 204. 

% Powys, A. O., Data fer the Problem of Evolution in Man, 
Riometrika, Vol. IV, pt. III, p. 283. 

3) Annuaire International de Statisque, 1917, pp. 28-29. 
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countries. Comparing the living millionaires with 
the living American men of science and the de- 
ceased rich men with the fathers of the men of 
science we see that among the millionaires and the 
men of science the rate of postponement is prac- 
tically the same. 

Divorces 


Out of 237 deceased married men three were 
divorced which gives 1.27 divorced for every 100 
married men. Out of 316 living married men 
seven are divorced. This gives 2.21 divorced 
for every 100 married men of this group. 
According to the Census of the United States in 
1920 we had 21,247,277 white married and wid- 
owed men and 207,663 divorced, or about one 
divorced for every 100 married men. In 1890 there 
were 0.4 divorced for 100 white married men.'¢ 
Comparing 0.4 with the per cent of the divorced 
among the deceased group (1.21) and 1.0 with 
the per cent of the divorced among the living 
group (2.21) we must conclude that divorces 
among the millionaires occur more than twice as 
often as among the white married male population 
of the United States. This means that family life 
of American millionaires is less stable and more 
disintegrated than that of the general American 
population. This conclusion is corroborated by a 
higher per cent of divorces among the well to do 
classes of some other countries in comparison with 
that of the general population.17 Only the royal 
families, it seems, show a rate of divorce even 
higher than that of the millionaires. Out of 100 
marriages studied by Savorgnan, there were ten 
divorces.!® If this exceptionally high per cent of 
divorces among the royal families of Europe is 
typical it is due not only to personal whims of the 
royal aristocracy but also to dynastic interests de- 
manding divorce in case of a childless marriage. 


6 Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the U. S., p. 216. 


17 See I. von Mayr, op. cit., p. 187. 

18 Savorgnan, op. cit., p. 200. G. Sundbaerg who studied the 
royal families of an earlier period than that studied by Savorgnan 
gives only 0.17 per cent of divorces Fl 100 marriages. his 
gives reason to think that Savorgnan’s figures are rather —-, 
sentative caused by the limited number of the cases studied. 
See Sundbaerg, Maisons Souveraines de l'Europe en 1841-90, in 
Ekonomisk Tidskrift, 1909, Vol. 6, pp. 195-237. 
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Not having this excuse and at the same time being 
the partisans of social stability, in many respects 
the millionaires are pioneers in undermining this 
stability in the way of the distintegration of the 
family—the real corner stone of any social order. 

Comparing divorce rates of the deceased and 


living group we find that in the course of time it 
has increased from 1.27 to 2.21 per cent. This 
is a manifestation of a general European and 
American tendency toward an increase of divorces 
during the last decades.1® It is interesting to 
note that the rapidity of the increase of divorces 
among the white male population of America 
from 1890 to 1920 is somewhat greater than that 
among the wealthy group. While divorces among 
the white male population have increased from 
0.4 to 1.0 per cent they have increased among 
the rich class only from 1.27 to 2.21. It may be, 
however, that this difference of the rate of in- 
crease of divorce is due to the fact that the inter- 
val of time between the two groups of millionaires 
is not quite identical with the interval from 1890 
to 1920. 
FECUNDITY 

It has been impossible to get the entire number 
of children born to the millionaires. What I ob- 
tained was the number of children at the age of 
18 years and over of 222 deceased and that of 
150 living married men of wealth. The corre- 
sponding results are as follows: 


CHILDREN OF MILLIONAIRES 





Families Children (18 Years and Over) 


Sex 
Group Number} Male | Female | Unknown | Total 








CHILDREN OF MILLIONAIRES 





Families Children 


No. of |Av. No. of/Av.No. (20) 
Males Children | of Children 
Group Number Per Per Family|Per Family 
100 (18 Yrs. (Calcu- 
Females | and Over)| lated) 











Deceased 

Millionaires... . 222 124.3 3.84 5.12 
iving 

Millionaires... . 150 103.4 2.56 3.2 

















These data furnish a basis for the following 
conclusions : 

1. The fecundity of the deceased rich Ameri- 
cans was somewhat higher than that of the fath- 
ers of American scientists, (the average number 
of their total offspring was 4.74 per family)?* 
and of the Presidents of the United States (the 
average number of their total offspring is 4 per 
family). 

2. The fecundity of the living millionaires is 
higher than that of American men of science and 
the graduates of Harvard University (classes of 
1871-72) and that of Yale (classes of 1869-86). 
While the millionaires have an average of 2.56 
surviving children per man, the Harvard gradu- 
ates have only 1.99, and the Yale graduates from 
1.7 to 2.2 per man. 

3. For a comparison of fecundity of the 
groups studied with that of the white population 
of the United States, I do not have identical data. 
The average size of the American white family 
or the average number of children per white 
American mother would give only a very approxi- 
mate basis for such a comparison. With this 
reservation we have the following results of this 
comparison. Adding two parents to the average 
number of surviving children we have: 


Average size of family: 








Deceased oo 
Millionaires. FO 458 368 % 852 Deceased : millionaires ial idjliaiiiah tines eediiticicnsadbiijeliecsaais 5,84 
Living millionaires 4.56 
® According to Powys the percentage of living children to total 
Livi offspring in Australia was 75.4 in 1901-1902. In England in the 
iving — first half of the nineteenth century among the fathers of Eng- 
Millionaires. . . 150 | 181 175 28 384 lish scientists this percentage was (for children 30 years and 




















See figures in Mayr, Moralstatistik and Statistik und Gesell- 
schaftslehre, 1909, Vol. III, pt. I, p. 198. Bosco, Divorsi e 
Separazioni Personali dei Conjugi, Roma, 1903, p. 33ff. Annuaire 
International de Statistique, 1916 pp. 40-103. Sorokin, P., A 


191 y 
System of Sociology, 1920, Vol. If, pp. 378-382 (Russian). 


over) 76.2, in the United States according to the census of 
1919, it was 87.5. In my calculation I took the percentage of 
living to total offspring of the deceased group as equal to 75, 
that of the living millionaires as equal to 80 per cent. These 
per cents are scarcely far from actual conditions. See Powys, 
op. cit. p. 281; Galton, English Men of Science. New York: 
Appleton, 1875, pp. 28-30; The World Almanac and Book of 
Facts, 1924, p. 359. 
\ Cattel, op. cit., pp. 792, 793, 799. 
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Census of the U. S., 1860 5.3 
Census of the U. S., 1880... 5.0 
a ET ae i ae eesti tenneeevetciannn 47 
Census of the U. S., 1920. 4.3” 
Average number of surviving children per “native 
white mother” in U. S. in 1919 28 
Average number of surviving children per “foreign 
white mother” in 1919 3.4 





If these data are comparable we must conclude 
that the fecundity of the rich Americans is not 
lower than that of the American population. This 
conclusion stands in contradiction of the fact 
proved many times that the fecundity of well-to- 
do classes in Europe is lower than that of Euro- 
pean population in general.28 This fact, however, 
cannot have any decisive meaning in our case. 
First of all, even in Europe the indicated regu- 
larity has many exceptions.2* Second, lower fer- 
tility has generally been found among compar- 
atively well-to-do classes but not especially among 
the wealthiest class, and it may be that in many 
cases this group which does not feel the economic 
necessity for artificially restricting the number of 
offspring may have a fecundity higher than that 
of the well-to-do classes in general. Third, 
American millionaires, as we shall see further, 
have been, so to speak, “upstarts” who have be- 
come rich recently and have not had many gener- 
ations of wealthy forefathers. Therefore biolog- 
ical, as weil as traditional, factors leading to 
diminished fecundity may not yet have begun to 
play their role here. These reasons are sufficient 
for not giving a decisive significance to the con- 
tradiction pointed out. However, in view of the 
comparatively limited number of cases studied 
and the slightly different bases of comparison I 
cannot firmly insist upon the results of the given 
comparison as decisive. The fecundity of the 
deceased group is close to that of English scien- 
tists who lived at approximately the same time 
and who had an average of 4.7 children of five 
years of age and over.?5 It is near the fecundity 
of the New South Wales Commercial and Indus- 
trial classes with 3.5 and 3.8 living children per 
family in 190126 as well as to that of the well-to- 
do classes of Holland with 4.18 total offspring 


% The World Almanac for 1924, pp. 359, 369. 


*% See resume _of corresponding data in C. Gini’s I} Diverso 
Accrescimento Delle Classi Sociali, Giornale degli economisti, 
January, 1909. 


% See Cauderlier, La Loi de la Population, 1901; L. March, 
“Fertility of Marriage According to Profession and Social Posi- 
tion,” in Problems of Eugenics, 1912, pp. 208-220. 


% Galton, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
* Powys, op. cit., p. 281. 
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per family.27 It is higher than the fecundity of 
the French Commercial and Industrial group 
which had in 1909 an average of 1.7 living chil- 
dren per family ;28 higher than the fecundity of 
living royal families which show a total of 3.18 
children born per family ;*° than that of the aris- 
tocracy of Sweden with 3.10 children born per 
family; or that of Finland with 3.12 children 
born per family; than that of Copenhagen which 
shows 3.44 cnildren born per family; or the 
wealthy class of Budapest with 3.65 children born 
per family; and is not lower than the fertility of 
the population of Europe in the years from 1891 
to 1910 which showed from 3.5 to 4 children as 
the offspring per family. 

The fecundity of living millionaires of America 
is lower than that of the well to do classes of 
Holland and New South Wales and it is near the 
fecundity of all groups mentioned above. 

Finally, though the fecundity of the living mil- 
lionaires is not exhausted, nevertheless, it is lower 
than the fecundity of the deceased group. This 
fact is a partial manifestation of the general 
tendency of diminution of fecundity taking place 
throughout Europe and America during the last 
decades.° 

The sex distribution of the children of the de- 
ceased generation—if we ignore 26 children whose 
sex is unknown—shows that the percentage of 
males to that of females in this group is consid- 
erably higher than that of the whole white popu- 
lation of the United States. Among the latter 
per 100 females there were 103.2 males in 1820, 
105.3 in 1860, and 104.6 in 1910. But taking into 
consideration that this percentage fluctuates greatly 
from state to state we must not regard the fact 
indicated as something exceptional. In this re- 
spect the per cent of boys among the children of 
the fathers of American scientists studied by Pro- 
fessor Cattel was higher even than that of the 
children of the deceased millionaires (166.2 males 
per 100 females). More interesting is the fact 

that the percentage of males among the children 
of the living group is considerably lower than 
among the children of the deceased group (103.4 
males instead of 123.4 per 100 females). This 

™ Savorgnan, op. cit., pp. 207-208. 

% Bertillion, op. cit., p. 139. 

*® Savorgnan, ibid., pp. 207-208. 

%© See Nicolai, Sur la Fecondite des Marriages et le Nombre 
des Enfants par Famille, in Institut Intern. de Statistique, XIV. 
Session, 1913, Rapport 19. See Bulletin de l'Institut Intern. 


de Statistique, Vol. XVIII, pt. II, Sorokin, System of Sociology, 
Vol. II, pp. 382-84, 
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fact is identical with the phenomenon indicated 
by Cattel among the offspring of American men 
of science; among their children the per cent of 
males is much lower than among their fathers’ 
children (107.2 males instead of 166.2 per 100 
females).31 As far as I know the causes of this 
fact have not been ascertained. Perhaps it is the 
result of the limited number of cases studied, 
but it may also be—-and in my opinion, this hy- 
pothesis is more probable—that here we have the 
fact indicated by Fahlbeck that subsequent and 
later generations of nobility and it seems also 
of wealthy and intellectual classes are charac- 
terized by an increase of females among their 
children.32. Whether this fact is happening often 
or not—as far as I know it is very far from 
being general—in our cases we have something 
like this. The living group of millionaires, as we 
shall see further, is composed principally of the 
offspring of rich parents. Therefore this hy- 
pothesis could be applied to it. 


BIRTHPLACE AND STOCK OF AMERICAN 
MILLIONAIRES 

According to birthplace the deceased and the 
living groups of the rich Americans show the fol- 
lowing figures to which are added figures show- 
ing the per cent of foreign born among Ameri- 
can scientists and among the population of the 
United States. 


BIRTHPLACE OF MILLIONAIRES AND COMPARA- 


























TIVE GROUPS 
Born in the Born 
U.S. Abroad Total 
Groups 
Per Per Per 
No. | Cent | No. | Cent | No. | Cent 
Deceased 
Millionaires. ... . 243 | 86.7 49 | 13.3 | 292] 100.0 
Living 
Millionaires... . . 331 | 91.7 30} 8.3} 361 | 100.0 
American (33) 
Scientists....... 867 | 87.3 126 | 12.7 | 993 | 100.0 
Population of. . . (34) 
-U.S., 1900. .... ce SET 2 tp ES Oe ee eS 
Population of. .. 
U.S. DRL Ce en oS er EO es ae 
Population of 
U.S aes mores Se 13.20 >:.:7 40.0 























1 Cattel, op. cit., pp. 804-05. Third Edition.) 
82 Fahlbeck, La Noblesse de Suede. 
% Cattel, op. cit., p. 555 (2d Ed.). 
5 * Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1921, p. 73. 


These figures show, first, that the per cent of 
foreign born among the living millionaires is less 
than among the deceased group—American mil- 
lionaires are becoming more and more American. 
Second, the per cent of foreign born millionaires 
of the deceased group is close to that of the for- 
eign born among the leading American men of 
science and among the population of the United 
States. The corresponding per cent among the 
living rich men is less than among the population 
and scientists of the United States. 

The foreign born millionaires, according to 
their birthplace, belong to the following countries. 


BIRTHPLACE OF FOREIGN--BORN MILLIONAIRES 











Country Deceased Living 
Group Group 
MR a ee 11 7 
ee EST ERE SOT 8 1 
MNS 5 he aeib kk v5 teen cae 7 2 
CNN Fe ae hase, ESS z 13 
CR ia is 6k RS 5 + 
WO ce eis ere #5 0 
ne § TE Co PACT ee FINS Z 1 
DOMINGO Ses F000 65s SRE 2 0 
NB ob lak Rio sae cee ! 0 
PN iA eo ae 0 l 
NN Ss Fos be Ss ou CR 1 0 
WN io ea eee 0 | 
Wak. ES Re oe] 30 











BIRTHPLACE OF FOREIGN BORN SCIENTISTS (5) 











Number | Per Cent | Per Cent 
Country in 1910 in 1860 in 1920 
(36) (37) 
RRS a 26 10.5 5.8 
Seeger ray 9 2.6 1.8 
en oe 3 38.9 ee 
ES EUS UE ie aut: 19 30.8 12.1 
Cee a, oer | 34 6.0 8.2 
MO on ey 0 eS 1.1 
PIeneeee. . we 0 0 2.9 
Switzerland............ 8 i 0.9 
Austria Hungary....... 6 0.6 0 
TNS oe Se os 0 0 4.1 
2 OS Be ea eee 0 0.7 0.9 
ONS (SSS Marr ee 1 0.4 0.1 
MS eee 6 0.1 10.1 
Other Countries........ 14 
SOA ee cS 126 














This table indicates that the per cent of Ger- 
man foreign born among the living millionaires is 





3 Cattel, op. cit., p. 555. 

86 Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States, 
Washington, 1923, pp. 302, 303. 

37 Per cent of the foreign born according to country of birth 
among the total foreign population of the U. S. taken as 1 
per cent. 
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considerably higher than among the deceased gen- 
eraton, while the per cent of English, Scotch and 
Irish foreign born rich American men among the 
living group is considerably lower than among 
the deceased group. Germany (principally Ger- 
man Jews) has been gaining, England, Ireland 
and Scotland have been losing. The added figures 
showing the percentage of foreign born popula- 
tion of each country among the total foreign born 
population of the United States in 1860 and 1920 
indicate that this change cannot be explained by a 
change of the ratio of immigrants from these 
countries from 1860 to 1920. The distribution 
of native born American millionaires and that of 
native born American scientists according to the 
states in which they were born is as follows: 
BIRTHPLACE OF NATIVE-BORN AMERICAN 


MILLIONAIRES AND NATIVE-BORN 
AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 














MILLIONAIRES 
STATES Scientists 
Deceased | _ Living (1910) 
Group Group 
Wier PORK. isa 78 104 183 
Massachusetts.......... 44 29 134 
Pennsylvania........... 29 40 66 
I a ie KGS 5 0 0 > eae 14 26 75 
OS EERIE Pete ee 6 23 42 
ee Ser 11 5 40 
Wer oi vis 11 5 0 
Maryland.............. 8 7 26 
Rhode Island........... 5 5 0 
Washington, D. C....... 5 1 3 
WN is ha iho ess 5 4 13 
New Hampshire........ 4 1 0 
New Jersey.........--. 4 7 28 
South Carolina......... 4 2 5 
DNS nin dish Gee wb 40 2 0 ee 2 2 20 
Oe NI aA as eae 2 7 28 
ee REO CO aa gee 2 4 8 
WN ork 6s been eas 2 0 3 
West Virginia.......... 1 3 1 
SN oo 555 53s 58 1 0 0 
Mississippi...........-. 1 1 1 
SRR SEES eee 1 2 8 
ies oc 1 3 2 
ES FEE SITE EE 1 2 1 
BS os ss 5 vee ves 1 i 0 
OS eee er 0 14 27 
EN TS aD 0 10 11 
a ar 0 9 35 
NN ia Sees ee eek 0 4 0 
WI ig ca Vs os sD 0 2 2 
ES chau iss Cee 0 2 29 
Minnesota............. 0 2 4 
SS NEA rer 0 1 3 
OS REPEC O 0 1 14 
North Carolina......... 0 1 5 
Se les ae 0 1 0 
Other States........... 0 0 55 
a Reg gre 243 331 867 (38) 














3% American Men of Science, 2d Ed., pp. 554-555. 
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These figures show that three states—New 
York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania—pro- 
duced 51.7 per cent of the deceased millionaires, 
47.9 per cent of the living millionaires and 44.2 
per cent of the leading scientists of the United 
States.8® Whether this fact is due to the influence 
of heredity or to that of social environment I 
cannot say. It is more probable that both of these 
factors are codperating in producing this phe- 
nomenon. Which is the more important? The 
data do not give any certain basis for answering 
this question. The definite conclusions made by 
the partisans of “heredity” as well as those of 
“nurture” on the bases of similar data are purely 
speculative and ought not be imitated. The 
second fact given by the above figures is the 
increase of millionaires among the living gener- 
ation, born in the central and far western states. 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, California, 
Wisconsin and Montana are definitely gaining in 
this respect. Parallel to the process of indus- 
trialization of the West is the increasing number 
of rich men produced by this part of the United 
States. This fact is identical to that which has 
been indicated by Professor Cattel concerning 
American men of science. From 1903 to 1910 
the number of leading scientists also increased in 
these states,—in Ohio from 32 to 45, in Indiana 
from 21 to 34, in Illinois from 24 to 30, in 
Michigan from 36 to 74, in Wisconsin from 45 
to 54, in Minnesota from 23 to 59, and in Iowa 
from 30 to 34.49 It seems the process of intensi- 
fication of economiic life in the West is going 
on parallel to that of cultural and scientific activi- 
ties having as a result the increase of the scientists 
and millionaires in this part of the United States. 

The outstanding feature of these figures is the 
decrease of the percentage of the millionaires of 
English-Scotch-Irish stock and a very consider- 
able increase of the millionaires of Jewish stock 
in the living group. The latter have been gaining 
decidedly while the former have been losing. If 
this fact is not a result of the limited number of 
cases studied it indicates the process of a racial 
transformation of the richest class of America. 

The stock of wealthy men of whom there is 
given corresponding information, according to 
their fathers, is as follows: 


% Similar data are obtained by Scott Nearing who studied the 


younger ration of American Genius. ee Nearing, T: 
Younger Generation of American Genius, The Scientific Monthly, 
January, 1916. 


“ American Men of Science, 2d Ed., p. 570. 
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STOCK OF WEALTHY MEN — TO THEIR 
FATHERS) 














Deceasep Grovp| Livinc Group 
Srock 
No. {Per Cent} No. /|Per Cent 
es ee 109 86 
Seth. ga een es oe 24;-| 71.8 12 57.9 
2% ERROR OEE 17| 15 
Ger a ees 19 9.1 22 11.3 
Freee ask sees 14 6.7 12 6.1 
Dates 26.63 is 10 4.8 8 4.1 
jJewas. 5 sss 9 4.3 30 15.4 
Swit. se oa cua 3) 4] 
Spent. o's casas’ 1: 0 
Portaueees 563 sss 0 ad 1 $.2 
Hungarian. ....:.... 1 2 
Scandinavian........ 2 3 
Tote sk 209 | 100.0 195 100.0 

















OccuPATIONS OF THE FATHERS OF AMERICAN 
Men oF WEALTH AND CASTE TREND IN 
THE Ricnh AMERICAN CLASS 


According to their principal occupations the 
fathers of American men of wealth belong to the 
fallowing occupational groups : 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF THE FATHERS OF 
RICH AMERICAN MEN 





Fathers of the | Fathers of the 


Principal Occupational 
Groups Group} Living Group 





Permit ie us ckanondsek 56 18 
Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Bankers, Financiers, 
Business Men........-. 119 186 
PRyGNG es vs dao i cans s 08 
Teachers and College Men. . 


Lawyers, Judges.......... 
Working Men...........- 
SOMO ia cceer ivdexeces 
Clete acceso hss xh vee 
Military Men............. 
Artists, Players........... 
Editors and Journalists... . . 


SCOWSHKRWOKUN 


— 
NNN bh WOH ND 





228 248 











The above table shows in this case as in many 
other “similia similibus curantur,” the principal 
classes which have been producing wealthy men 
are: First, manufacturers, merchants, bankers 
and business men; second, farmers and land 
owners. All other occupational groups furnished 
only 23 per cent of the rich men of the deceased 
group and 17.7 per cent of the living group, while 


farmers gave 24.6 per cent of the deceased mil- 
lionaires and 7.3 per cent of the living million- 
aires. Corresponding figures for the group of 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers, etc., are 52.2 
per cent for the deceased and 75.0 per cent for 
the living group. The table also shows an inter- 
esting secular trend,—the percentage of the living 
millionaires whose fathers followed “money-mak- 
ing” occupations is much higher than that of the 
deceased group. This fact taken together with 
some further data gives a basis to state that the 
wealthy class of the United States is becoming 
less and less open, more and more closed, and ts 
tending to be transformed into a caste-like group. 

This conclusion is supported by the percentage 
of hereditary transmission of occupation from 
father to son in both groups. While in the de- 
ceased group only about 49 per cent of the rich 
men had the same or a similar occupation to that 
of their fathers, among the living group this per- 
cent is about 72. Furthermore we shall see that 
the percentage of those who started their money- 
making career as wealthy men is also much higher 
in the living than in the deceased group. If these 
data are not a result of the limited number of 
cases studied, they are doubtless the surest marks 
of the increase of social “rigidity” of the rich 
American class. The indicated percentage of 
hereditary transmission of occupation among the 
deceased as well as among the living group is 
worthy of our attention for many reasons. We 
used to think that in the United States “social 
mobility” was greatest and that a caste tendency 
and conforming hereditary transmission of oc- 
cupation from father to children was lowest in 
comparison with other societies. And it seems 
this opinion has been correct up to this time with 
respect to the general population of the United 
States. The data published by L. J. Dublin shows 
that 58.5 per cent of the wage earners changed 
their occupation in a few years.*! The same re- 
sults are obtained by some other investigators.*? 
These data show that shifting from occupation 
to occupation is still extensive in American so- 
ciety and the percentage of hereditary transmis- 
sion of occupation is not yet high. With these 
conditions it is stranger to find that the percentage 
of hereditary transmission of occupation among 
"See L, J. Dublin, Shifting of Occupations Among Wage 
Earners, Monthly Labor Review, April, 1924. 

42See E. Young, The Movement of Farm Population, Bulletin 


of the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
March, 1924. 
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America’s wealthiest group is no less than in other 
European societies and is still growing. In order 
to provide material for a comparison I will in- 
clude some comparative data. According to E. 
Perrin who studied 3,000 cases—1,500 from 
Who’s Who and 1,500 from the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biographies—in only 72 cases out of 357, 
sons of men of commerce, (about 20 per cent.) 
do we find hereditary transmission of occupa- 
tion.*® According to F. Chessa out of 17 bankers 
and manufacturers in Rome in 1908 only three 
had fathers who had the same occupation. Only 
the group of proprietors gives a per cent of 
hereditary transmission of occupation near that 
of living American millionaries—49 men or 65 
per cent out of 75 persons of this group.44 The 
percentage of hereditary transmission of occupa- 
tion is also high among the Mannheim Com- 
mercial Group; it is about 50 per cent.4® The 
total percentage of hereditary transmission of 
occupation in the 3,000 cases studied by Perrin is 
about 34 per cent (1,017 cases out of 3,000) ;*¢ 
that of 3,067 cases studied by C. Gini in Rome is 
about 24.5 per cent.47 Granting that in money 
making occupations and among rich classes this 
percentage is comparatively higher than in many 
other occupational groups, as F. Chessa tried to 
show,*® nevertheless we must recognize that this 
percentage is too high among the group of living 
American millionaires and, what is more impor- 
tant, this percentage contrary to the general rule*® 
is not diminishing but still growing. Such a fact 
—if it is not due to the limited number of cases 
studied—means that the period of the de facto 
“open door” for social circulation of the indi- 
viduals in the United States is passing and the 
stage of class-differentiation with the wealthy 
class is becoming more and more hereditary and 
is more and more closing its door to newcomers. 
American society is being transformed—at least 
in its upper stratum—into a society with rigid 
classes and well outlined class divisions. This is 
the conclusion indicated by our data. If we take 
into consideration that shifting from occupation 
to occupation and social mobility, as a rule, are 


4#E. Perrin, On the Contingency Between Occupation in the 
Case of Fathers and Sons, Biometrica, Vol. III, pp. 467-69. 


“F, Chessa, La Transmissione .Ereditaria delle Professioni, 
Torino, 1912, pp. 116-18. 


* Ibid., p. 120. 

* Perrin, op. cit., p. 467. 
“" Chessa, ibid., p. 117. 

# Tbid., ch, IV. 

* Tbid., ch. IV. 
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increasing in the periods of economic “booms” 
and social cataclysms like revolutions and wars,5° 
and if we agree that by the end of the nineteenth 
century such “booms” have practically ceased in 
the history of the United States due to the dimi- 
nution of natural resources of the country and 
the increase of population, then perhaps the. con- 
clusion indicated may appear quite natural. As 
this fact is very important American sociologists 
and economists will have to study it more at- 
tentively to find out whether the tendency indi- 
cated does exist or not. 


Economic STARTING PoINT oF AMERICAN 
MILLIONAIRES 


In order to verify my hypothesis about 
the increase of rigidity of the wealthy American 
class I have tried to find out what percentage 
of the rich men of both groups have been 
rich or poor at the beginning of their careers. 
It is not necessary to say that data of this kind 
are very difficult to get and they are inevitably 
only approximate. The results of this research 
are as follows: 


ECONOMIC STARTING POINT OF AMERICAN 
MILLIONAIRES 





L 
ie. Started Life 
Started Neither Started 
Group Life Rich Nor Life 
Poor Poor (1) Rich 


Tota! 





No. |P. C.| No. |P. C.| No. |P. C.} No. | P.C. 





Deceased. .| 111 | 38.8) 90 | 31.5) 85 | 29.7] 286 |100.0 





Living....| 72 | 19.6] 102 | 27.7| 194 | 52.7] 368 {100.0 





























These figures confirm once more what has been 
said above about the increase of rigidity of the 
rich American class. The percentage of those 
who started their careers being poor is twice as 
high in the deceased as in the living group. The 
percentage of those who started their careers being 
rich is also almost twice as high in the living as 
in the deceased group. I willingly admit the 


5 See Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolution, Lippincott Co., 
1925, pt. III. 


Kolabinska, La Circulation des Elites en France, Lausanne, 
1912, passim. 


51 In this group are included the sons of prosperous farmers, 
small merchants, prominent citizens, prominent state officials, the 
sons of influential clergymen, physicians with good practice, pros- 
perous dealers in various commercial and economic enterprises. 
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possibility of a considerable error in the per- 
centages but I do not think it is so great as to 
destroy the secular trend itself. In the light of 
these figures we must recognize as only partially 
true the statements of many wealthy men that 
“there is always room at the top, and young men 
can today find excellent positions with lucrative 
salaries if they persevere”; (S. W. Winslow) that 
“the young man now still does have a chance” ;5? 
or statements like this, “One often hears the men 
of this new generation say that they do not have 
the chances that their fathers and grandfathers 
had. How little they know of the disadvantages 
from which we suffered.”53 It is true that there 
is still room at the top of the economic pyramid 
of American society—and the above figures giv- 
ing 19.6 per cent for those of the living million- 
aires who began their careers being poor confirm 
that—but on the other hand this space is becoming 
narrower and narrower and at the present time 
it is considerably smaller than it was a generation 
ago. 


EDUCATION AND “CLIMBING THE LADDER” OF 
Ricu AMERICAN MEN 


Out of 631 rich men of both groups 341 have 


had college education (54.0 per cent), 117 or 18.5 
per cent had high school or similar education, 152 
or 24.1 per cent had only elementary education, 
and 21 or 3.4 per cent did not have any education 
except self-education obtained independently of 
any school attendance. Side by side with these 
data we find the existence of a correlation be- 
tween education and financial status at the advent 
of their careers. This correlation is shown by 
the following figures. 


EDUCATION OF WEALTHY AMERICAN MEN 
High 
Financial No Ele- School 

Status Educa- |mentary| or Equi-| College | Total 

at the cation | cation | valent 
Beginning 
of Career 








Per Cent|Per Cent|Per Cent/Per Cent}Per Cent 


























POM G6 aes 13.3 58.4 16.6 11.7 | 100.0 
Middle. .... 2.3 28.2 27.3 42.2 | 100.0 
ee 0 6.9 12.7 80.4 | 100.0 





5 Andrew Carnegie, The Empire of Business, 1902, p. 105 ff. 


% John D. Rockefeller, Random Reminiscences of Men end 
Events, 1909, pp. 69-70. 


These figures show, first, that going from the 
poor group to the rich we have a systematic in- 
crease of high school and college education ; 
second, that only 11.7 per cent of those rich men 
who began their careers being poor had college 
education while 80.4 per cent of the rich men who 
were rich at the beginning of their careers are 
college graduates. 

It is interesting to compare the extent of edu- 
cation of these captains of finance and industry 
with that of other American leaders in different 
fields of activity. The results of this comparison 
are as follows: 


EDUCATION OF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES AND 
AMERICAN LEADERS IN OTHER FIELDS 














Leaders in Other 
Millionaires Fields (54) 
EpucaTION 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Holders of College Degrees. . 54.0 77.4 
College Attendance Without 

Graduation............. 0 9.5 
No College Affiliation. ..... 46.0 13.1 
PB eos ks ccc 100.0 100.0 











This means that perhaps Andrew Carnegie was 
partially right in saying that “college education is 
not necessary to business success.”55 The fact 
that 88.3 per cent of the richest men who were 
poor at the beginning of their careers did not 
have college education is a convincing fact attest- 
ing that, at least up to the present time, such 
education has not been necessary for making 
money.5* At the present moment it seems the 
conditions are somewhat different and demand, 
as has been pointed out by R. J. Walsh,5? if not 
a college education then at any rate a business 
school education. In other forms of human ac- 





~ 6 See Scott Nearing, The Younger Generation of American 
Genius, The Scientific Monthly, January 1916. 


5% Andrew Carnegie, op. cit., p. 111. 


The reasons for Carnegie’s statement are as follows: “The 
almost total absence of the graduate from high position in the 
business world seems to justify the conclusion that college edu- 
cation as it exists seems almost fatal to success in this domain. 
The captains of industry entered for the race invariably in 
their teens (14-20) while the college student has been learning 
little about the barbarians and petty squabbles of a far distant- 
past, or trying to master angen which are dead—such knowl- 
edge as seems adapted for life upon another planet than this, as 
far as business affairs are concerned—the future captain of in- 
dustry is hotly engaged in the school of experience obtaining the 
very knowledge required for his future triumph. Entering at 
twenty the graduate has little chance.” Op. cit., pp. 110-112. 


ow" his articles in The Century, December 1924, January 
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tivity it seems college education has been a very 
important condition of success and leadership.5® 


It is interesting to know the time required to 
climb to the top of the pyramid or the ladder of 
wealth. Up to this time the sociologists have 
paid little attention to the processes of social as- 
cent and descent and especially to the velocities 
of these processes. Meanwhile a close study of 
these movements could contribute a great deal 
toward the understanding of social events and 
their causes. I have tried, as far as the sources 
have given the necessary data, to find out, though 
approximately, at what age those who started 
their careers being poor became rich—worth at 
least three hundred thousand dollars—and at 
what age those who started rich became promi- 
nent figures in the business and financial world, 
assuming the position of president or vice-presi- 
dent of a big bank or corporation or a big com- 
mercial firm or economic enterprise. The results 
are given by the following figures: 


AGE AMERICANS STARTING POOR OR MIDDLE 
CLASS BECAME RICH OR STARTING RICH 
BECAME RESPONSIBLE MANAGERS 
OF BIG ENTERPRISES 





AGE 





From | From | From | From} 61 
21 to | 31 to | 41 to | 51 to /Years| Total 
Groups 30 40 50 60 and 
Years|Years|Years|Years| Over 





P.C.}P.C./P.C./P.C.)P. Ci) P. C. 





SR 2.2 | 23.4 | 38.7 | 24.0 | 11.7 | 100.0 





Middle Class....} 5.9 | 33.7 | 39.6 | 18.2 | 2.6] 100.0 





eee 26.9 | 52.8) 19.7]; 1.2] 0 100.0 























As those born poor have many more steps to 
climb to the top to the pyramid than those born 
rich it is natural they need more time than the 
latter. The table above shows this very clearly. 
75 per cent of the millionaires born poor became 
rich only at the age of forty-one and above while 
77 per cent of those born rich became captains of 
industry and finance between twenty and forty 


58 See accurate conclusions about this in Scott Nearing’s article 
indicated above. 


years of age. This difference is due not to heredi- 
tary advantages of those born into wealthy fami- 
lies. Captains of finance and industry who were 
born poor happened, in many cases, to be more 
conspicuous giants than the former, but to social 
advantages. The race is much longer and the 
obstacles to be surmounted more numerous for 
those born into poor families; naturally they 
necessarily reach the goal later than those born 
wealthy. 

The same phenomenon is noticed (W. Spill- 
man) in the climbing of the agricultural ladder 
by the sons of the prosperous farmers and by the 
poor hired men. While the former are becom- 
ing the owners of farms at the age of 26.5 years 
the latter own farms only at the age of 36 
years.5® The table also shows that more than 80 
per cent of the rich men became prominent “cap- 
tains” at an age below fifty years, principally be- 
tween thirty and fifty. Thirty-five per cent of 
those who became rich above the age of fifty 
were born poor. It is interesting to notice that 
the average age of twenty-eight presidents of 
the United States at the time of assuming the 
presidency was 55 years. Seven were between 
forty-three and fifty years of age, sixteen be- 
tween fifty-one and sixty years, and five between 
sixty-one and seventy years. This means that the 
average time necessary to get to the presidency— 
for those who could attain it—is a little higher 
than the average time necessary to become a mil- 
lionaire. The corresponding time necessary to be- 
comme a farm owner in the United States, as we 
have seen, is considerably lower than that to be- 
come the president of the United States or an 
American millionaire. Finally, the greater num- 
ber of leading American scientists have gained 
their recognition between thirty and forty-four 
years of age, a slightly lower age than that for 
becoming a captain of industry and finance and 
considerably lower than the age for attaining the 
presidency of the United States.®° 


THE Roaps To WEALTH AND SOME ADDITIONAL 
NOTES 

Who are they, these millionaires? What occu- 

pations or forms of activity are leading to wealth? 


% See W. Spillman, 7; ¥ gg: bed Ladder, The American 


Economic Review, Vol. IX, No. Supplement, pp. 170-179. 
Men o of Science, +d. Ea, pp. 575-581. The average 
in the U. S. is “en Zee. Cf. Higher 


° 
in Bawe: 5 of Co i Professors, by K. obzin ourn. of 
the Amer. Stat. Association, Vo D xvii, & _Pp. a8 888, , 
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The following figures answer these questions to 
some extent. According to the principal activi- 
ties in which they have made their money Ameri- 
can millionaires belong to the following occupa- 


tional groups :*! 


AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES ACCORDING 
TO OCCUPATION 

















OccuPATIONAL Groups Number | Per Cent 
Manufacturers (oil industry included)} 193 29.2 
Bankers, Brokers.............-++-. 138 20.9 
Merchants oS eee i aa 8 78 11.8 
Tranapetts5 4 k5 ee TRS 63 9.5 
Lawyer. 5545 Se bite ke hk \-eaeas 40 6.0 
InwemtOQhccs 5 24 sis coe eis ss eae 29 4.4 
Editors, Publishers. ..............- 22 3.3 
RRR ht SPEER rap Pere 18) 

Real Testaee ok he een 17 
Lombermeniy 3 oi08. 2 cas 17 
Artists, Actors, Theatre Managers... 17 
Telegraph, Telephone, Gas! Light. . . 12} 14.9 
Sentosaels 0568 6 io Fe ee 8 
Landowmiiis 5s 55 a eee es + 
Physicians, Psychiatrists........... 4 
Clerigymesi 555... BERR ies 0 cv ne 2) 
Tera OAS is es es 662 100.0 











These figures show that 85 per cent of the rich 
men belong to the first seven forms of money- 
making activities. In these occupations it seems 
men find the greatest opportunity to become rich. 

In conclusion I am adding to the above some 
short notes characterizing some other traits, prin- 
cipally psychological, of the social group studied. 

1. Thorstein Veblen in his interesting book, 
The Theory of the Leisure Class, tried to give a 
psychological interpretation of a class which it 
seems is similar to the wealthy class studied. I 
do not want to discuss all the principal statements 
of Professor Veblen but I desire to point out that, 
inasmuch as he stressed “conspicuous leisure” as 
one of the principal characteristics of this class, I 
think that this trait could scarcely be applied to 
American men of wealth.62 I think it is difficult 
to find any social group which would be as busy 
and as energetic in activity as American money 
makers. W. Sombart and F. W. Taussig who 
stressed this trait of money makers are quite 


* American captains of finance and industry are exceedingly 
many-sided in their occupational activities. The greater part of 
them manage, either at the same or different moments of their 
lives many various businesses. Therefore it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to classify them according to this or that principal activity. 
This could be done only roughly. Such a rough classification 
is the table given. 

® See Thorstein MNeblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, ch. 
III and passim. 


right in this respect.** I also do not think Veb- 
len is right in explaining the psychology of the 
leisure class by “pecuniary emulation” only. Such 
a theory is nothing but a simplification and a dis- 
figuring of much more complex reality. Taussig 
showed that the motives of money making activity 
and the stimuli of the behavior of the rich class 
are more complicated and more numerous and 
considerably different from those which were 
given by Veblen. Finally, it is scarcely fair to 
characterize the total activity of the rich class as 
“socially non-productive,” as “predatory” and 
exploitative. Perhaps in some future society 
where conditions and human beings are quite dif- 
ferent from the present society and human crea- 
tures, it will be so, if such a society should come 
into existence. But from the standpoint of ex- 
isting conditions I do not think Veblen is right. 
It is true that some of these men made their money 
in quite a “predatory” and socially harmful way. 
But the greater part of them made their fortune 
performing many socially useful services and 
functions. Perhaps from the standpoint of social 
benefit it is necessary and useful to incessantly 
blame the rich class in order to bridle its “pre- 
datory” trend, but from a purely scientific view- 
point such a characterization is one-sided and 
subjective. 

2. It is interesting to note some tendencies in 
those rich American families which have existed 
through three or more generations. As far as 
my sources permit it we see the following changes 
in the latest generations. In comparison with the 
founder of a rich family the men of the third 
and later generations are less energetic, less active 
in business and less conspicuous than their grand- 
father or forefathers. More and more, these gen- 
erations leave “hard business” and more and 
more dedicate themselves to “fine arts” and liter- 
ature and partially to political and scientific activ- 
ity, becoming art amateurs, art collectors and art 
connoisseurs, novelists and writers, sculptors and 
artists, scientists and scholars, philanthropists and 
diplomats, statesmen and politicians. Very rarely, 





* See W. Sombart, Der Bourgevis. F. W. Taussig,. Inventors 
and Money-Makers, 1915. See also G. T. W. Patrick, The Psy- 
chology of Social Reconstruction, 1920, ch. II and III. I must 
say that the conception of Veblen’s The Leisure Class is some- 
what vague and indefinite and, it seems to me, suffers from 
what in formal logic is styled “quarternio terminorum.” There- 
fore my remarks concern his theory only as far as his “leisure 
class” is a wealthy class. 
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however, do they produce in these fields anything 
really valuable or standing above the average level. 
These generations sometimes show the traits of 
Veblen’s “conspicuous leisure” and that of “dolce 
fareniente.” Not their forefathers but these gen- 
erations manifest a weakness and longing for 
“titles” and “artistocratic manners,” for “con- 
spicuous consumption” and luxury, for a “pecuni- 
ary standard of living” and pecuniary canons of 
taste.” They are to some extent “effeminated” 
and weakened, being at the same time more sen- 
sual and more capricious in their sexual life. 
There are many exceptions to these somewhat 
general remarks, nevertheless the tendencies in- 
dicated, it seems, do exist. As the rich American 
class is comparatively young and as the percent- 


age of “newcomers” in it is still considerable, 
these tendencies of “degeneration” are still very 
weak. But if the increase of “rigidity” and “so- 
cial seclusion,” as indicated above, is growing, 
then it may be that these tendencies will become 
stronger and stronger followed by all the social 
disasters connected with them until such a class 
as a socially harmful one will be destroyed in this 
or that way and be superseded by another more 
efficient and more useful. As such “historical 
operations” are always very “expensive” not only 
for the wealthy class itself, usually costing its life, 
but also for society, it is, therefore, perhaps worth 
while to pay greater attention to these tendencies 
in order to prevent their increase and their dis- 
astrous results. 
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Teaching and Research in 


the Social Sciences 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, pr ms, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 





COMPETITIVE FACTS VERSUS SOCIAL FANCIES 


HERMANN HILMER 


in its various aspects, as promulgated by 

Adam Smith and embodied in a system by 
Ricardo and his followers has been abandoned by 
modern economists, but its implications, particu- 
larly its scheme of distribution, is still being 
taught as a fundamental part of economics in 
many of our universities and colleges. Students 
are still being told that the social dividend is 
distributed among the four factors that produce 
it, that it goes to “land” (i. e. natural resources) 
as “rent,” to “capital” (i. e. things made by man 
for further production) as “interest,” to “labor” 
as “wages,” and to the entrepreneur (i. e. the 
human agent who coordinates the other factors), 
as “profit.” Even the classical notion that “rent” 
is price-determined and not a cost of production, 
while “interest,” “wages,” and “profits” are de- 
terminants of prices and hence costs, still survives 
in many text books although, as a rule, only in a 
mutilated form. 

This classical concept of distribution is glar- 
ingly contradicted by the facts of modern eco- 
nomic life. To be sure, at the time of the incep- 
tion of this theory it may have seemed logical 
enough considering the industrial conditions of 
England at that time and also the jural back- 
ground of English thought rooted as it was in 
feudal institutions. But it is puzzling to compre- 
hend how these misconceptions could have per- 
sisted into the present age. 

The explanation may, perhaps, be found, partly 
at least, in the fact that economics in the past has 
been taught as a system of logic the underlying 
assumption of which nobody dared to question 
seriously since they were sustained by the great 
names of Ricardo and later of J. S. Mill. 

But there seems to be another reason as well. 
Even after the fallacies of the labor-value con- 


Ts SO-CALLED classical labor-value theory 


cept had become too apparent to be seriously 
maintained any longer, the old classical scheme 
of distribution could still find support in the con- 
cept that mankind is a social organism. This con- 
cept is involved in the labor-value notion and 
also ties up with the belief in an unseen hand, in 
natural (economic) laws, and with other fatal- 
istic faiths which have come down to the present 
age from the thought of the eighteenth century. 
But the social organism notion may also be held 
and has been held by sociologists and economists 
independent of religious. and natural law conno- 
tations, and has given rise to phrases like the 
“social mind,” the “social conscience,” the “social 
will,” etc., phrases which sometimes may be used 
to convey merely the idea that human beings may 
be organized into groups and under proper lead- 
ership may act together for one purpose or an- 
other, but which not infrequently are used, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to insinuate that such 
groups are organisms in the sense that a tree or 
perhaps an ant hill is an organism, where the 
intelligence or purpose of the whole is superior 
to that of the parts that compose it. This sort 
of social organism concept is vague, to be sure, 
but for that very reason it gets mixed up all the 
more readily with reasonings about social pheno- 
mena, and it is in fact responsible for much of 
the confused thinking prevalent in that field. 
Now, if mankind were such an organism as 
an ant hill, where each human ant had intelli- 
gence or will only in so far as it served the 
superior intelligence and purpose of the hill itself, 
it would be obvious that the social income of 
mankind must correspond to the aggregate effort, 
and also that all income must resolve itself in 
returns from “land,” from “capital” and from 
“human-ant-effort.”. To be sure, it would be 
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impossible to figure out exactly the amount of 
productivity that should be imputed to these fac- 
tors of production as “rent,” “interest,” and 
“wages” or “profit.” In fact, there would be no 
sense in attempting to do so, for the concept of 
an organism precludes the notion of such a 
scheme of distribution. It is interesting to note, 
however, that economists have actually attempted 
to solve the problem of such imputations, in 
theory at least. 

While, then, in the last analysis, the concepts 
of mankind as a social organism and of the class- 
ical scheme of distribution are mutually contra- 
dictory, yet if one keeps the idea of such an 
organism vaguely in mind, vaguely as such a con- 
cept is usually held, and if one shuts one’s eyes 
to the facts of this competitive world, as thinkers 
in the field of economics in the past were wont 
to do, the classical scheme of distribution might 
easily appear logical enough. Indeed it might 


even seem to be profound in its simplicity and 
apparent grasp of fundamentals. 


Unfortunately for the simple logic of the the- 


ory, the human race is not an organism. It is, 
in fact, not even an organization. All that may 
be said is that human beings codperate more or 
less loosely in numerous groups of various sizes 
and for various purposes. Many of the groups, 
especially those of a political and economic kind 
are mutually contradictory, and frequently they 
are actively hostile to each other. It may be that 
in the future the human race, learning from ex- 
perience, will educate itself to a new attitude 
which seeks a common goal in the ideal of the 
perfection of man. In that case there might result 
a world-wide organization which would function 
somewhat like an organism without giving up the 
advantages of individual intelligence and will. 
But at present no such thing exists. 

However, it is not necessary to discuss the 
origin of the classical theory of distribution in 
order to refute it. For it does not require any 
special powers of observation and analysis to rea- 
lize that in the present economic régime income 
and the control over productive agencies of all 
sorts depends on money income, making allowance 
for the fact that the state may commandeer, with- 
out giving compensation, all or a part of the re- 
sources, human as well as non-husnan, under its 
jurisdiction. Excepting for that, the rule is gen- 


eral: wherever the money goes, there goes also 
the power or control over consumption goods and 
services as well as over productive agencies. 

But money income accrues not merely from 
socially productive factors, as the traditional 
theory assumes, but it comes also from sources 
that are not at all socially productive or only in 
a small degree, considering the expenditure of 
energy or material. It may come, for instance, 
from monopolies and monopolistic devices, fran- 
chises, royalties, patent rights, good will, and 
vested rights of many sorts, as well as from for- 
tuitous circumstances, increase of population in 
certain localities, rising prices due to inflation or 
other causes, changes in fashions, and so on. In- 
deed, it may even be the reward for decreasing 
social wealth ; for by destroying a part of a quan- 
tity of goods, or allowing it to go to waste, it is 
not infrequently possible to obtain a larger aggre- 
grate price for the scarce remainder than could 
have been obtained for the abundant whole. 
Moreover, not a few people, in a competitive 
society, work and receive pay in occupations or 
in needlessly duplicated occupations, which are 
socially unproductive or are productive only to a 
limited extent. In this respect competitive society 
reminds of the colony of penguins described by 
an explorer of the regions near the South Pole. 
These birds, it seems, build their nests of stones. 
But even stones are not easily obtained in the icy 
waste. Hence the birds have gotten into the 
habit of stealing them from each other. While 
the female bird sits on the nest, the male is busy 
bringing stones pilfered from other nests. But 
as soon as he turns his back his stones are stolen 
by other birds who are just as eager to add to 
their nests. Thus all the male birds are hard at 
work, but in spite of their efforts the aggregate 
wealth and hence the per capita wealth of the 
colony increases but little. The human penguins, 
of course, are not quite so foolish as these birds, 
nor do they live under such difficult conditions. 
Nevertheless the problem of socially wasteful 
competition and effort is very serious even among 
the rich nations. 


That does not mean, however, that the receivers 
of money income from socially unproductive 
sources or from socially unproductive effort, are 
unrighteous on that account. All occupations 
within the law are equally righteous or unright- 
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eous. The fact that a person has happened to 
choose an occupation which contributes little or 
nothing to social wealth is no criterion of his 
moral intent. With the best of intentions and in 
spite of our best efforts we may all do things that 
may result in social wrongs. The story of a 
musician may emphasize this point: He was con- 
scientious and he tried his best, but his saxophone 
often produced dis-harmonies, and the neighbors 
complained. He had no other excuse but to say: 
“IT can’t help it, if it comes out wrong. I am 
blowing it in right.” 

On the other hand, sometimes things are blown 
in wrong according to our competitive standards, 
that come out right as far as ultimate social ad- 
vantages are concerned. The history of the great 
organizers of industry furnishes illustrations of 
that. Food for thought of that sort may also be 
found in the losing fight that our courts have 
waged against “combinations in restraint of 
trade.” 

All of these facts of competitive economics are, 
of course, well known and understood. They are 
taught directly or by implication in numerous 
courses in Accounting, Money and Banking, Busi- 
ness Organization, Finance, and other commercial 
subjects. Moreover, most modern text books on 
economics contain long and detailed chapters 
which deal specifically with these monetary insti- 
tutions and organizations. Yet these very text 
books when they take up problems of value and 
distribution, that is the problems with which tra- 
ditional economics was mainly concerned, for- 
get all about the lessons of modern competitive 


experience and attempt to teach the old traditional 


scheme of distribution as if it represented the 
underlying fundamentals of our competitive eco- 
nomic regime. 

The traditional theory, to be sure, has been 
under fire from its inception, in fact, even before 
it had been definitely formulated. For Adam 
Smith himself by denying the productivity of 
certain types of wage earners (although the line 
of distinction that he was groping for was be- 
tween accumulable and non-accumulable things 
rather than between productive and unproductive 
factors) really questions this scheme of distribu- 
tion. Since his time it has been amended and 
expanded, mutilated and twisted, and tinkered 
with so that at present it reminds of a crazy quilt 


of patches. Yet, underneath it all the framework 
of the old thought has remained practically intact 
in most text books, excepting for the rent-con- 
cept, of which in some cases only allusions are 
left. 

These attempts to fit competitive facts into 
the traditional system has played havoc with the 
original logic of that system. The first prerequi- 
site of any system of logic is consistency in the 
use of terms. But the terminology of the books 
dealing with value and distribution based on the 
traditional theory is hopelessly confused. Fre- 
quently the same term is defined in several en- 
tirely different ways, sometimes in the same para- 
graph and even in the same sentence, while the 
applications and illustrations used often do not 
go along consistently with any of these definitions. 


The main source of this confusion is easily 
traceable to the vain attempt to identify existing 
acquisitive activities with assumed social aims. 
For instance, the terms “production,” “produc- 
tive,” “productivity,” “product,” are used to refer 
both to the creation of social wealth and to the 
acquisition of money income as if that amounted 
to the same thing. “Capital” stands for the old 
classical concept of things made by man for 
further production, but also for the concept of 
business capital, i.e. earning assets of all sorts, 
tangible and intangible, socially productive and 
merely acquisitive, as land, buildings, machinery, 
cash, accounts receivable, patents, good will, and 
many more. It, furthermore, means frequently 
merely money or loan-fund. In addition it has 
some hundred other meanings. It is, in fact, one 
of the most abused speech-sounds in the English 
language. “Interest” meaas both the amount of 
“productivity” “imputed” to (social) capital and 
the price paid for the use of loan-fund, two en- 
tirely different concepts. “Rent” is defined as the 
price paid for the services of “land,” which is 
the traditional definition. The term has hardly 
meaning any more in that sense, because the old 
concept of “rent” has practically disappeared from 
most text books on economics, excepting for 
vague remnants of it. But the term “rent” is 
also used, as in business practice, to mean the 
price paid for the use of durable goods of any 
kind. 

To this confused mass of reasoning other 
sources of mischief have been added by the at- 
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tempt to tie up with the classical doctrine other 
theories of later origin which were originally not 
related to the older scheme. For instance, the 
term “utility,” as usually defined, means practic- 
ally an attitude which prompts a person to desire 
a certain commodity or service. An attitude, in 
the nature of the case, is purely subjective and 
individual, even if the person concerned has been 
influenced by other people. But in the hazy rea- 
soning prevalent in this field of thought, “utility” 
frequently is used to mean a sort of social state of 
mind, which of course, is nonsense, (excepting 
perhaps as a mere metaphor), just as absurd as 
would be the concept of a social toothache. From 
this step it is only a short jump to arrive at con- 
clusions like this: “Now since the essence of 
production is that it leads to satisfactions or 
utilities, it follows that any labor or effort that 
yields utilities is productive.” Here “utility” 
means not merely a state of mind but also a thing 
or a service; while “production” takes on yet an- 
other meaning, in addition to those mentioned 
before, namely, that of yielding “utilities,” leav- 
ing it dubious what “utility” really does refer to. 


These and many other absurdities still form an 
essential part of the subject matter in many of 
our best text books on economics. In the latest 
editions of some of these books, it is true, some 
of the more obvious contradictions in formal defi- 
nitions have been eliminated. Sometimes the 
students are even expressly warned against con- 
fusing the concepts of social productivity and of 
private acquisition. But in as much as the rest 
of the discussion remains fundamentally the 
same as before, the old contradictions and con- 
fusions are still there. In fact, matters are really 
worse than before. In the older editions it was at 
least possible to point out the source of the mis- 
conceptions by comparing contradictory defini- 
tions. In the latest editions the errors are more 
hidden and difficult to trace and all the more con- 
fusing on that account. 

Arguments are sometimes advanced as if the 
traditional theory of distribution represented 
social economics as over against commercial or 
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price economics. But the issue is not between 
different points of view, as these terms are meant 
to imply, but between facts and fancies. Both 
the economist with the social outlook and the 
business man have to deal with the same sets of 
price facts, for it is prices that rule our present 
economic life. The business man, it is true, for 
business purposes, may content himself, as a rule, 
with the mere price facts, while the economist 
has to go beyond prices into the underlying con- 
ditions. But the conclusions of the economist as 
well as of the business man must be wrong if 
they are contradicted by these facts. 

The attempt to teach the traditional theory of 
distribution in beginners classes should be aban- 
doned. It is wrong as a theory and there is not 
time enough to teach it as a chapter in the history 
of economic thought. Of value theory the be- 
ginner might be taught merely the fundamental 
conditions that determine market value, that is, 
individual desirers and relative scarcity of things, 
leaving the complexities involved for a more ad- 
vanced course. But the beginner should receive 
a more thorough training in subjects that deal 
with present day economic institutions and organ- 
izations, such as elementary money and credit, 
business organization, and finance. In addition 
he should be required to take a course in the 
principles of accounting in order to be able to 
interpret intelligently business facts, which are 
also the facts that the economist has to deal with. 

A student so prepared would be ready not 
merely for intermediate and advanced courses in 
commerce, but also for more searching courses 
in social economics. As for problems in social 
economics, they cannot be solved by studying 
merely economic institutions that happen to exist; 
they are ultimately bound up with questions of 
universal ethics; while ethics, in their turn, are 
questions of aims of civilization and with that of 
education. But none of these questions can be 
approached in a scientific manner unless we know 
first of ali what our present economic régime is 
like. 
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A STUDY OF PERSONALITY IN PRE-SCHOOL PLAY GROUPS 


Erne E, 


of a personality and discover the nature of 

the threads which are woven into its pat- 
tern, whether these prove to be innate or acquired, 
is a fascinating line of research; and the loosely 
knit personalities of pre-school children seem 
especially to invite such study. During a two year 
period, the writer worked closely with two groups 
of young children in a pre-school laboratory, a 
situation which offered an excellent opportunity 
for the study of personality. Recently, sociol- 
ogists have been pointing out the fallacy of iso- 
lating a personality from its social setting and 
studying it as a self-contained unit ; and they have 
been directing attention to the importance of 
status, the social role of the individual, his posi- 
tion in the group or groups of which he is a mem- 
ber, in determining his personality. A number 
of studies have been made of actual personalities, 
functioning in and moulded by their social 
groups.!_ It was with the methodology of such 
studies in mind that the writer undertook to ob- 
serve and record the play activities of two groups 
of pre-school children. Differences in personality 
were noted as they were expressed in undirected 
play; then the children were visited in their 
homes and their parents were interviewed in order 
to discover whether there were differences in the 
social experiences of the children corresponding 
to their personality differences.” 

The two play groups were organized under the 
direction of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, as a means of providing a laboratory for 
the study of pre-school children. The younger 
group was made up of children between the ages 
of two and three years, the other group of four 
and five year olds. An attractive play room was 
furnished for them, and their daily program 
included stories, music, and occasional formal 
games, as well as the periods of undirected play 
during which most of the observations on person- 
ality were made. Especial precautions were 
taken to leave the children as free as possible 


Ts ATTEMPT to unravel the complex design 


1 The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, by W. I. Thomas 
Hey Znaniecki, is of course a notable example of such studies. 
Study of Mental and Social Attitudes in the Free Play of 

Bi meg Chiudren Thesis for M. A. degree, State University 


VERRY 


from supervision and direction during these peri- 
ods. Usually the writer and an attendant were 
the only adults in the room, and the children soon 
learned not to expect attention during free-play. 

On the first day, the children showed marked 
differences in their response to the situation of 
the play group, and in some cases this first-day 
attitude colored the status of the child in the 
group throughout the school term. One little 
girl (D. B., Group 1)* criec 1 great deal and so 
made herself the object of pitying curiosity from 
the other children, and gained more than her 
share of adult attention. From that day on, she 
was accepted as a member of the group who must 
be humored and given in to. It was quite usual 
for the children to offer to amuse her, or to help 
her solicitously when she got into difficulties, at- 
tentions not lavished upon the other members of 
the group. In her own home, D. B. was a much 
petted and spoiled child. Her persistent crying 
on the first day of school was in part a symptom 
of her demand for a privileged position, and 
partly genuine timidity in a strange situation. 
This, helped out by her fraility and beauty, 
achieved for her among the other children a kind 
of isolation of “pathos”* which persisted as long 
as she was a member of the play group. The 
protective, humoring attitude was adopted by all 
the children toward D. B., but in markedly differ- 
ent degrees. The little girl and boy who were 
most maternally watchful of her were both chil- 
dren whose mothers were of the over-anxious 
type who make a great deal of display in attend- 
ing to their children’s wants and needs. To these 
two children, older and more robust than D. B., 
and also of a wider social experience, the play 
group offered an opportunity to escape from this 
isolation of pathos which limited them at home, 
and to assume toward D. B. the role usually 
played by their own mothers in caring for them. 


Other children, even without the more or less 
accidental impetus given by so definite a situ- 
ation as D. B.’s crying, expressed at once 
personalities which remained practically fixed 


_* The individual children are referred to as in the thesis men- 
tioned above. 

*W. I. Thomas, as ng in Park and Burgess, Introduction 
to the Science of Sociology, pp. 249ff. 
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throughout the observation period. F. R. was the 
only child of very devoted parents who, while too 
familiar with books on child training to permit 
him to make scenes or demand his own way so 
imperiously as D. B., nevertheless made him the 
center of their family group. F. R. was talked 
to, reasoned with, and his most insignificant word 
or deed given serious, respectful consideration. 
During the whole year, F. R. spent practically 
all of his free-play hours sitting on a chair in the 
corner, watching the others play. He was neither 
afraid nor dull, but he did not enter into the give 
and take of the play group. To adults he was 
responsive and talkative, when those adults gave 
him undivided, personal attention. The children 
gave him such casual notice that he would not 
adjust to them. Social response for him was 
apparently conditioned upon his having the com- 
plete attention of his audience. 

A third example, W. L., also maintained from 
the first a well marked personality, and its cor- 
responding recognized status in the group. The 
little boy came into the group in the middle of 
the year. Before the first free hour was over he 
was leader and general manager of the group’s 
activities, a position before but rarely and then 
briefly established by any of the children in the 
younger group. W. L. offered suggestions for 
play and then assumed an aggressive responsi- 
bility for getting his ideas carried out. A visit 
or two to W. L.’s home revealed the background 
for his personality. The boy’s parents were very 
young students at the university. They treated 
the child as a third and equal member of their 
household. In their small apartment, the father 
and W. L. vied with one another in a number of 
ways. Between the child and his mother, a frail, 
rather shallow girl, every debatable situation was 
the occasion for a tussle of wills; and sometimes 
one, sometimes the other, came out ahead. The 
sturdy, active boy and his mother were about 
evenly matched in both wit and endurance. W. L. 
had learned to accept defeat as temporary, and 
try again. He could give orders and if necessary 
himself help in carrying them out. This proved 
so rare and useful an asset among children who, 
like the F. R. referred to above, were accustomed 
to “kind but firm” direction from their parents, 
that W. L. could easily manipulate the group. 
His leadership was comparatively unchallenged. 


The examples given indicate clearly how largely 
the personality and status of a child in his play 
grouy were determined directly by his position in 
his family circle, the only social group in which 
these children had had previous experience. 
There were instances where the influence of 
previous group experience was less direct, though 
not less real; particularly cases where the child 
found in the play group an opportunity to play a 
role denied him at home, but familiar to him by 
experience. Two instances have already been 
mentioned in connection with the maternal atti- 
tude adopted toward D. B. The same type of 
personality development was shown by B. G. 
During the first few days in the play group, he 
was very helpless, shy and babyish. Then his 
interest in the materials of the play room asserted 
itself, and his original uses of the toys drew a 
group of children around him. He was rather 
above the average in intelligence and was active 
and persistent in his play. These traits made him 
a comparatively stable center of interest for the 
less active children, whose attention was easily 
fatigued. He soon found that he could exercise 
authority over his companions, and his personality 
changed visibly. No longer shy and helpless he 
became markedly “bossy” and autocratic. A part 
of this change could be explained by the circum- 
stances in the play group, and a chance visit to the 
play room by B. G.’s older sister suggested a rea- 
son for its rather extreme character. As soon as 
he saw his sister, B.G. relapsed into his former 
baby manner. That day he could not or would 
not even put on his own wraps to go home. Sis- 
ter had to do it for him. It appeared that at home 
this sister had used B. G. as a kind of animated 
doll. She petted and cared for him with rigid and 
autocratic solicitude, never allowing him to have 
a mind of his own. In the school room, he had 
not only escaped from her control, but assumed 
toward his playmates, in modified degrees, her 
attitude toward him. 

The children in the two groups were given a 
great variety of intelligence tests. It was inter- 
esting to note how inaccurate a picture of the 
child’s social status or personality could be formed 
from his scores on these various scales. The 
most intelligent children, according to the tests, 
might in the social group be among the most 
prominent or the most inconspicuous, and this 
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was true also of the dullest children. Age fur- 
nished an equally unsatisfactory index of per- 
sonality. A younger child could often very suc- 
cessfully bully an older one. Also, girls would 
on occasion lead and direct the play of boys. It 
would seem that the rubrics of I-Q’s, age or sex 
have little if any significance in an analysis of 
the personalities of young children. 

The determining conditions of personality 
appeared to lie in the child’s social experience, 
usually his experience in his family group. When 
a child entered the play group, he first assumed 
the role which he was used to taking at home. 
If this worked satisfactorily, he continued to 
occupy it. If circumstances made it too hard for 
him to continue in his usual role, he assumed 
another personality, which while new to him in 
practice was a familiar part of his social con- 
sciousness. There was considerable difference 
among these children in the apparent ease with 
which they shifted from one role to another. 
Some of them, as the F. R. and D. B. cited above, 
maintained almost the same set of group relation- 
ships day after day. Others were one day lead- 
ers, another day followers, and at still another 
time, might play outside the group altogether. In 
examining the experiences of these two types of 
children, the writer found that the children of the 
first or more stable type had had much less varied 
social contacts than those of the second or un- 
stable type. The most outstanding example of a 
changeable personality, H. B., was the youngest 
of three girls in a family which entertained many 
guests, and which had a large circle of relatives 
in the community. Moreover, the people of 
various ages who came into frequent contact with 
H. B. were of various dispositions and held a 
variety of opinions with regard to the proper 
methods of bringing up children. H. B. was a 
many-colored reflection of their diversities. F. R. 
on the other hand, had been so consistently trained 
that he had no conception of any social role other 
than that assigned to him by his parents in his 
own nursery. This role he adopted in the play 
group, and maintained, even in the face of what 
must have been to him unsatisfactory results. 

It seems then that only against the background 
of his social groups can an individual’s person- 
ality be understood. To be sure, a child’s physical 
beauty or intelligence may influence his status and 


hence his personality, but indirectly, by first in- 
fluencing the group’s opinion of him and so the 
opportunities for self-expression offered to him. 
His personality is affected by the groups’ evalu- 
ation of his beauty or brains, not by these quali- 
ties themselves. In one group, a frail child of 
superior intelligence might be a dominant mem- 
ber; in another group he might be a repressed 
personality, according to the relative value placed 
by the group upon physical strength, and mental 
ability. The Adlerians and other schools of 
psycho-analysis are on the right track when they 
emphasize the importance of a child’s first social 
contacts, the relationships in his immediate family 
group, in moulding his personality. But this 
importance seems to the writer to be due not so 
much to sex conditioned complexes as to the type 
of social image of himself which the child gets 
from this his first group. Here the “twig is bent,” 
and the direction being determined, the process 
is cumulative. Take little D. B. as an example. 
Idolized at home, favored and unduly protected, 
she demanded and, partly by a kind of accident, 
received, the same privileged status in her first 
play group. In the next group which she enters, 
she will doubtless fall into the same role again, 
and there are good chances that her technique 
will be effective. She has started toward the goal 
of a selfish and limited personality. 

It gives one a pleasant sense of freedom from 
responsibility to talk about allowing a child 
“freedom to develop his own personality.” The 
fact seems to be that, whether adults like it or 
not, and whether or not they are conscious of 
the process, they and the social groups of which 
they are members, create the child’s personality 
to a far greater degree than they “allow it to de- 
velop.” Personality is an artificial, in the sense 
of a humanly created, product, though it is 
created more by situations than by words of in- 
struction. As a child’s social experience widens, 
he probably exercises some conscious choice in 
determining which of several possible roles he 
will play in any group. He is early admonished 
to “try to be good,” advice which must impress 
him with the fact that alternative roles are open 
to him. And when, under the social pressure for 
consistency he begins to unify these diverse social 
roles, which he has been playing, innate aptitudes 
and more or less conscious choice must have con- 
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siderable influence. Judging from the limited 
data gathered in the study of these two play 
groups, however, personality development could 
be explained in terms of the children’s experience 
more satisfactorily than by either choice or innate 
differences. 

Not only were the children’s personalities as 
expressed in social contacts rudimentary, but 
their individual interests and spontaneous activi- 
ties also were conspicuously meager. Without 
adult direction the children were aimless and 
obviously restless, even in the environment of a 
play room designed to attract them and furnish 
interesting material for their use. The majority 
of them wandered from one place to another, try- 
ing first this, then that occupation. If they hit 
by chance or adult suggestion upon one use for a 
toy or material, they continued to make that use 
of it indefinitely. At the sand table, the younger 
children continually, mechanically, filled and 
empties bottles of sand. They gave no imagina- 
tive meaning to this activity until it was sug- 
gested by a visiting adult; and then they volun- 
teered few variations on the activity or the 
make-believe connected with it. “I am making 
cherry jam” was a play certainly “run into the 
ground,” according to adult standards. Very 
often the free play period ended in an aimless 
confusion of noise and movement which none of 


the sociological viewpoint whether a standard 

of living is high or low is measurable by the 
extent to which it gives the best conditions for 
the highest development of human life.” 

The objection may readily be made to this in- 
terpretation of the standard of living that it 
makes our own particular standard of living, or 
that to which we aspire, the norm for all; that 
the norm is too largerly subjective. This is il- 
lustrated by a statement of Devine’s: “The stand- 
ard of life requires income enough to support 
the family without wage-earning labor by young 
children or by the mother who is responsible for 
the children. Health, leisure, and ele- 


1 Published in the Journal of Farm Economics, Jan. 1925. 


I’ A PREVIOUS article! it was stated that “from 


THE FARMERS’ STANDARD OF LIVING 


DwiGHT SANDERSON 


the children especially enjoyed, if one can judge 
by the readiness with which they would join any 
adult who offered a plan of amusement. They 
seemed simply to lack ideas of things to do. This 
was significant in view of the good scores these 
children made on intelligence tests, and of the fact 
that they came from homes of educated parents 
in moderate circumstances, a situation which 
would seem to have offered as good an oppor- 
tunity as any for the development of originality.5 
The eagerness with which these children seized 
upon suggestions for games and projects indicates 
a possibility that the young mind may be more 
nearly a tabula rasa than we have been inclined 
to believe. 

It may be that homes, kindergartens, and 
schools cannot, however much they try, confine 
their sphere of influence to fostering such sparks 
of originality as they discover, nor to furnishing 
a suitable medium for the “natural development” 
of a child’s personality. Rather, these and other 
social groups seem to create in the child most of 
his individual interests, and determine. directly or 
indirectly, the nature of his social contacts, thus 
socially conditioning two major elements of his 
personality. 

5The writer remembers in this connection that one of the 
most common mental states of her own childhood could properly 


be _— as boredom, a restless seeking for interesting things 
to do. 


mentary education belong with shelter, food, and 
raiment in the normal standard of life.”2 Devine 
makes this statement under the heading “The 
Prevailing American Standard.” In general we 
would doubtless agree with his standard, al- 
though we should need to recognize that some of 
his items do not prevail in many sections or 
among some classes; but when we come to con- 
sider just what kind or amount of shelter, food, 
raiment, education, leisure, and health, are essen- 
tial to the standard of living, we at once get into 
trouble. What is a necessity for one group is a 
luxury for another, what was a luxury yester- 
day is a necessity today. Is it possible, then, to 
secure any objective criteria for comparing dif- 


2E. T. Devine, Social Work, p. 61. 
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ferent standards of living as regards their social 
values ? 

In attempting to answer this question we must 
first recognize some of the ways in which the 
environment conditions the standard of living. 
Climate is fundamental, for it is obvious that the 
necessary cost of shelter and clothing will be 
much less in the tropics than in temperate reg- 
ions. Religion often directly conditions the stand- 
ard of living, and must be considered an environ- 
mental factor, for the religion of most people is 
that of their group and is not a matter of choice. 
Thus the ancient Jews and the modern Mormons 
adopted a system of tithing which definitely set 
aside a certain part of the income as a tax for 
the maintenance of religion. The Hindu eats no 
meat. The Dunkard restricts expenditure for 
clothing. The traditional Methodist spends noth- 
ing for the theater. Vocation affects some items 
of the standard of living, particularly when those 
engaged in it are segregated. If the farmer spends 
less for clothing than the business or professional 
man, it is because “blue jeans” are the most ser- 
viceable and comfortable clothing for his work- 
ing hours, and he has relatively less use for ex- 
pensive clothing. Lastly the degree of isolation, 
physical or psychical, or whether there is free and 
frequent association with other groups, and the 
amount of all forms of communication, directly 
condition the standard of living.. 

Next, we should remember Devine’s statement 
that the standard of living consists of those things 
which can be standardized. We tend to use the 
term as descriptive of the material culture of a 
single family, but this may be more or less than 
the real standard of living. The sewing machine 
is now part of the standard of living of most 
farm communities, but this cannot be said of 
pianos or bath tubs, though they are increasingly 
common. The standard of living includes only 
those things which are regarded as essential for 
the mode of life approved by the group. It is a 
social product and is the essential part of the 
group culture, using the word culture in its an- 
thropological sense. The standard of living can- 
not, therefore, be described as that of the indi- 
vidual or of the family, but must always be 
described as that of the larger groups to which 
they belong. It follows that the measurement of 
deviation of the living of a family from the 
standard must be in terms of the standard of its 


own group and not in terms of that of another 
group. In like manner the standard of any given 
group is comparable only in terms of the standard 
of the next larger group of which it forms a part 
and within which it is comparable with other 
similar groups having certain common standards. 
This but applies the anthropological idea of the 
cultural area to the problem of the standard of 
living, for it is but one aspect of the culture of a 
given group. Thus the standard of living of the 
family must be measured by that of its com- 
munity, that of the community by that of its sec- 
tion, and that of the section by that of its region.*® 

Thus the standard of living is largely a product 
of the social control of the group concerned. 
Usually this social control establishes the standard 
of living of the group through the same processes 
as give rise to folkways and mores. Indeed the 
standard of living may be considered as one of 
the group’s mores. 

In some cases, however, certain features of the 
standard of living become definitely institution- 
alized as when supported by taxation or required 
by law. When the farmer substitutes the school 
for the home as a means of formal education, 
when he stops working the public roads himself 
and pays taxes for their maintenance, or when 
he supports a public health nurse instead of 
merely paying his own doctor bills, in all of these 
cases he is paying for part of his standard of 
living through taxes. Such goods are no less a 
part of the standard of living because they are 
paid for as taxes, so that the amount and pur- 
poses of taxes form an important method of 
measuring the standard of living. Some inter- 
esting corollaries arise from this view of tax- 
ation. Taxes are not too high, but the service 
received for them is not commensurate with the 
cost. It would be easy to show that we would 
be better off with higher taxes, provided we knew 
how to ensure their efficient expenditure. The 
trouble is that when we decide to support a part 
of our standard of living by taxation, we assume 
that there is some sort of magic in the new in- 
stitution which will secure its efficiency and that 
we can wholly resign our former personal respon- 


3A “section” is such a cultural area as the Hudson Valley 
in New York, the Eastern Shore in Maryland, or “Egypt” in 
Illinois. A “region” is such an area as New England, the Cotton 
Belt, or the Corn Belt. In general the regions will be chiefly 
determined by the dominant type of agriculture, the whole culture 
being very largely conditioned by it, as the “cotton complex’ 
in the South or the “corn complex” in the Middle West affect 
the common life of these areas. 
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sibility if we pay the tax. Furthermore is it log- 
ical to charge all of the farm taxes to the farm 
business? Are not the costs of education, public 
health work, juvenile courts, etc., a part of our 
standard of living, payable as part of the family 
budget, rather than as an item of expense of the 
farm business? When we conceal the cost of the 
school tax as a part of the farm expenses, we do 
not get a fair comparison between the standard 
of living of the farmer who pays for nine months 
of a good school and the one who pays for but 
six months of a poor school, for in both cases the 
kind of school he has is a part of his standard of 
living. 

_ In some cases our standard of living is directly 
controlled by law, which may incidentally involve 
taxation for its support. Thus compulsory 
school attendance, compulsory sanitation, the poor 
law, etc., are part and product of our standard 
of living. Whether such legislation exists and 
how it is enforced are measures of the standard 
of living. Here, again, we have too much faith 
in the power of a legal institution created by the 
few to raise the standard of living of the many 
beyond their actual desires. The objectives of a 
law are never fully realized until the people actu- 
ally desire them. 

From the above consideration it would seem 
that the standards of living of diverse groups are 
not directly comparable with each other, although 
that of nearly related groups may be measured in 
terms of the standard of living which is common 
to the larger group which they compose. 

Furthermore the standards of living of diverse 
groups or cultures may not be adequately com- 
pared in terms of money. To deal with the 
standard of living objectively we shall need to 
develop indices based on quantitative frequency 
rather than monetary value. This is more im- 
portant for the farmer than the city wage earner, 
for the farmer often enjoys values the market 
price of which would be wholly misleading for 
comparing their contribution to an objective stand- 
ard of living. 

Are there, then, no objective criteria for de- 
termining the social values of different standards 
of living? At least two criteria occur to me 
which seem to have universal application. The 
first is that of health. To what extent does a 
given standard of living maintain and improve the 
health of the group? We commonly think of the 
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Chinese as having a low standard of living as far 
as food is concerned, but how does it compare 
with that of the American farmer in its effect 
on health? Mayhap the Chinese farmer on his 
cereal diet may suffer less from rheumatism than 
the Corn Belt farmer who eats too much meat. 
A bathtub is part of our standard of living, but 
it is superfluous for the South Sea Islander who 
can take his daily dip in the sea. Dental care is 
essential for us, but is not necessary for some 
primitive tribes with fine teeth. Standards of 
food, shelter, clothing, and hours of labor, may 
all be appraised with regard to their healthful- 
ness. Any standard of living which results in a 
weakening of the physique of the human animal 
is in so far a poorer standard than one which 
maintains his physical vigor. 

The second criterion is whether the given stand- 
ard of living stimulates human progress. A 
standard of living which does not encourage and 
make possible the attainment of those social val- 
ues which distinguish the human from the ani- 
mal is a relatively low standard. Obviously we 
may agree on this general principle and be unable 
to apply it because of disagreement in our defi- 
nition of progress. Our concept of progress will 
doubtless constantly change as we advance in our 
knowledge and appreciation of human relations, 
but for our present purpose may we not agree 
that a standard of living which tends to maintain 
a fixed status is lower than one which encourages 
a constant enlargement of social! relations and the 
integration of the interests of the individual or 
of the group with those of an enlarging social 
milieu? The detailed application of tlis principle 
would carry us far afield and would require a 
general appraisement of social values. An illus- 
tration or two may, however, indicate its use. 
Thus increasing means of communication will be 
a measure of standards of living. In a rough 
way the sequence from lower to higher standards 
as regards communication would read: spoken 
language, writing, elementary schools, printing, 
public elementary schools, newspapers, mail ser- 
vice, public high schools, magazines and books, 
telephones, public libraries, radio. Improved 
means of transportation would directly affect 
communication and would form a sequence: foot- 
paths, highways, carriage roads, railroads, electric 
roads, automobiles, aeroplanes. What use is 
made of these facilities is another matter, but the 
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mere fact that a primitive tribe has no written 
language and no means of transportation except 
walking, very definitely limits enlarging social 
relations, and gives it a low standard of living in 
this regard. Likewise a community which reads 
only a local weekly has a lower standard than 
one which also reads a daily paper. 

Another index of a low or high standard of 
living as related to the possibility of progress may 
be found in the length of work hours and the 
amount of leisure. If men are compelled to use 
all their waking hours, with the assistance of the 
women and children, to make a living, there is 
little opportunity for advancement in social 
relations. 

In short, from the sociological viewpoint the 
standard of living cannot be measured merely in 
terms of material culture in so far as it consists 
of comforts, conveniences and luxuries, but may 
be rated by those goods which make possible bet- 
ter human relations and a larger content for the 
individual life. That the adoption of these goods 
into the standard of living will in all cases pro- 
duce a better life is obviously untrue, for they 
may be used for good or ill, but that in most 
cases, other things being equal, they do give the 
conditions which the group regards as essential 


for making a better life possible is subject to the 
test of experience, for otherwise they would not 
have been adopted into the standard of living. 

The writer is well aware that the criteria above 
outlined are but a beginning, an approach, to an 
objective statement of the standard of living, but 
he offers them in the hope that they will incite 
interest in the problem and stimulate the contri- 
butions of others to its solution. Surely with the 
many international problems which now confront 
the world, there can be no question that many of 
the most important differences between nations 
rest ultimately upon differences in the standard of 
living. These will always exist, but if we could 
secure a more objective evaluation of these dif- 
ferences, the causes of conflict would be lessened 
and the means of adjustment would become more 
apparent. We need to approach this whole prob- 
lem as an anthropological study of cultures; but 
if we are to make any contribution to the adjust- 
ment of the differences and to the method of 
human progress, we must go further and must 
seek an objective evaluation of diverse standards 
of living as they affect the possibility of better 
social organization. The adequate statement of 
objective criteria for such an evaluation of the 
standard of living forms a challenge to the socio- 
logical method. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Georce B. Locan 


Americans, absurdly boastful of bathtubs and 
electric washers, are wont to abase themselves 
before the superior intellectual culture of Europe. 
We accept as a concomitant of our material lux- 
uries a smugness, puritanism, hypocrisy, and 
standardization that does not exist across the 
ocean. Robert H. Lowie, asking in the April Cen- 
tury “Is America So Bad, After All?” attempts to 
puncture this myth as an unwarranted inferiority 
complex. Europe is being Americanized, he says, 
but she is anxious to adopt our second-rate 
amusements, movies, and books along with our 
best plumbing fixtures. In such things as moral 
preconceptions, taboos, or academic standards her 
ways are different but on the whole, as he shows 
in numerous instances, no better or worse than 
our own. And we are at least free from the 


denial of personality, the servility and caste spirit 
that is there so painfully in evidence. 


x* * * 


Those who have looked, often vainly, for plain 
and courageous speaking about the Sahara of 
civilization below Mason and Dixon’s line should 
read Gerald W. Johnson on “The Battling South” 
in Scribner's for March. The bath of hatred 
into which the entire country was plunged by ten 
years of war and reconstruction destroyed for 
the South its willing obedience to democratic in- 
stitutions, left it with a deep distrust of public 
education, the ballot, and the forms of law 
imposed by a vindictive conqueror, and gave it 
a devastating taste for local government by fraud 
or violence. The overcoming of these tendencies 
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toward ignorance and prejudice that necessity 
forced upon it has been an obscure but valiant 
struggle of the last half-century. It is by no 
means won yet: in material progress the South 
has taken long strides, but the moral regeneration 
that will recover theheritage of its great leaders 
from Washington to Lee is just now getting well 
under way. 
ee 

Continuing his discussions of the creative spirit 
that have been appearing in Harper's, Rollo Wal- 
ter Brown contributes to the March issue a study 
of its relation to the American people. The pub- 
lic that it concerns is threefold: a small group of 
cultivated idealists, diverse in background and 
vocation; the large class of humble workers 
whose world of ideas is rounded by the evening 
paper, the movies, and the radio; and the well- 
to-do, socially prominent people of energetic 
habits and shallow minds who seem more impor- 
tant than they are. The first group are more 
than ready to embrace the creative spirit; the 
second need only sympathy and direction to make 
them its appreciators; the third, consumers of 
life, are incapable of understanding it at all. Art- 
ists and interpreters must be allowed the utmost 
freedom to express themselves, and their patrons, 
potential as well as actual, must be brought into 
closer touch with them. And the struggling 
genius of obscurity and the fading genius of mid- 
dle age must be encouraged in every possible way. 


* * * 


With this view—that the truest art is created 
for if not by the people—Helen Sahler, writing 
on the “Social Significance of Modern Art” in 
the March-April American Review, is in full ac- 
cord. Her article is a severe arraignment of the 
cubists and their successors the vorticists, simul- 
taneists, and dadaists who have no respect for 
their medium or their spectators, content only if 
they and their followers get a strong enough 
“kick” out of the pictures they paint. Unlike 
Greek or Gothic art, these movements are esoteric 
and anti-social; like the world of selfish industry 
to which they are in a way analogous, they insist 
on rights and are careless of functions, leaving a 
gap between the producer and consumer te be 
filled as best it may. Their technical skill is 
focused on a feverish egotistic activity that is 
socially futile and out of touch with reality. 


Gothic art in architecture, sculpture, stained 
glass, wood carving, tapestry, music, and poetry. 
Liberty with order as the crown of long develop- 
ment of political ideas. The doctrine of mutual 
aid and obligations in law, with the supremacy of 
custom and status in place of caste. A simple 
and effective economic system guided by mer- 
chant, trade, and craft guilds. Chivalry, with its 
shining principles of loyalty, service, generosity, 
and defense of woman. And Christianity in the 
most personal, persuasive, and beautiful form it 
has ever worn. These are “The Answer of the 
Middle Ages” to the question “What is Civiliza- 
tion?” that Ralph Adams Cram gives in the 
March Forum. A just balance and a sense of 
right values among the crowding demands of life 
were the supreme achievements of that age. 
Herein the modern world shows itself weakest, 
and may take inspiration. 


* * * 


The secret of those centuries lay in their uni- 
fied spiritual activity. Men of the Middle Ages 
did not, as we do now, try to separate ethics 
from politics and economics, art from life, and 
life from philosophy. The modern world has 
warfare on the basis of a universal disagreement, 
and has turned himself into an economic ma- 
chine that lacks genuine freedom. He knows how 
to regulate nature without knowing how to regu- 
late himself or the society he lives in. After 
“Seven Centuries of Civilization,” as D. W. 
Fisher declares rather brilliantly in the April 
Atlantic, he has lost his balance, devoting himself 
so madly to material things that he has lost grip 
of the reality that lies within him. 


ee Bee 


Our contemporary world fares scarcely better 
under the searching eye of Archibald Henderson 
in the first number of the new Virginia Quarterly 
Review. His inquiry into “Civilization and Pro- 
gress” reveals how material efficiency has trans- 
formed civilization into something like a disease 
in which man is the slave of the machines he has 
created. Hence our boasted progress—which 
should be the passage to a more desirable state of 
life—is largely an illusion, for our thinking has 
not been able to keep pace with the radical alter- 
ations in our conditions of living. Yet though 
we cannot undo the processes of civilization, we 
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can refuse to be mastered by them; and in a 
triple communion of thought, feeling, and spirit— 
in science, art, and religion—we can rise above 
the limitations of the material world. 


* * * 


Plato was the first great inquirer into the rela- 
tions of men in society. Yet he was in no sense 
a sociologist ; on the contrary he remains the fore- 
most example of what sociologists are trying 
nowadays not to be. As Albion W. Small shows 
in the leading article of the American Journal of 
Sociology for March, The Republic is an essay 
in moral philosophy, a brilliant piece of dialectic 
which attempted to establish truth subjectively by 
arriving at consistency between concepts or propo- 
sitions already in the minds of the inquirers. 
Sociology has adopted the scientific method, 
which aims to discover new truths by observing 
uniformities of cause and effect in the objective 
world. Persuasion, as practiced by Plato, is a 
necessary and important part of human inter- 
course; but it must not be confused with or sub- 
stituted for the creative work of modern science. 


* * * 


Groups founded on like-mindedness are both 
natural and desirable in society, but universal 
education, the vast increase in population, and 
scientific invention have created new groupings 
based on circumstance—material success or fail- 
ure—which are a menace to the social structure. 
To avoid destructive conflicts between the rich 
and the poor education in home and school must 
be revised to teach both classes that privileges 
have to be earned and that duty is the paramount 
social virtue. Love for the state, taught instead 
of national vanity, will emphasize the interde- 
pendence of inan and lead to social understanding 
and peace. This is Charles Platt’s diagnosis and 
solution of “Class Consciousness” as given in the 
same issue. 
a ae 


“Can the Sentiment of Patriotism Be Re- 
funded?” inquires G. T. W. Patrick in the fol- 
lowing article, seeking a social equivalent for 
war and national rivalry. In the approaching era 
of internationalism social control, which means 
order, solidarity, and restraint based on existing 
standards of conduct and morals, will be less and 


less useful, while social morale—conservation of 
values and the search for ethical principles which 
will bring increased health and surer survival— 
will be of supreme importance. The forces upon 
which we must depend for this morale are those 
of discipline rather than of insurgency. Patriot- 
ism will not do, nor strong government, nor 
habit, nor religion (which by its very nature can- 
not be socialized). Eugenics and education are 
the two great resources than can be controlled 


to this end. 
x * * 


The limits of every science are determined by 
the limits of phenomena which it observes, But 
the boundaries between sciences are purely con- 
ventional and artificial, since no hard-and-fast 
lines of demarcation exist in nature. Again in 
the same magazine John M. Gillette attempts to 
define the “Boundary Lines of Social Pheno- 
mena” by determining just how far the force of 
any action in society may be felt. In general, 
the influence of sentient beings upon one another, 
which in the case of man may be exerted irre- 
spective of space and time, constitutes social 
phenomena. Symiols, signs, and written or oral 
language are not to be included, nor are causes of 
aggregations and juxtapositions out of which such 
phenomena arise, since they may be resolved into 
purely physical activities. 


a 
The war, so epochal in other departments of 


life, proved hardly more than an incident in the 
march of European population. For forty years 


“the promise of future power has been an open 


book to those who, like Robert Sencourt in the 
April Aflantic, have looked behind the shifting 
figures to see their meaning for the generations 
to come. France, in spite of wealth, patriotic 
fervor, and intellectual activity, is doomed by the 
paralysis of her vital statistics. Italy, represent- 
ing the American spirit in Europe, is overflowing 
with a new exuberance the Mediterranean lands 
and South America. Russia’s numbers are, as 
always, ineffective. The real rivalry remains be- 
tween Britain and Germany, capital and organi- 
zation against thrift and efficiency in a renewed 
struggle for colonies and markets that will be 
finally decided by the birth rate and the intelli- 
gent directing of emigration. 
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For the last three or four generations science 
has been creating leisure at an unprecedented 
rate. A working day of four to five hours is 
already in sight. George W. Alger has devoted 
some of his own spare time in the same issue to 
the question “Leisure—For What?” Owing to 
the poor quality of our labor and the lack of 
self-expression in industry, we are receptive, he 
thinks, rather than expressive during our hours 
of ease. America has become subnormal in its 
amusements: at best we sit on the bleachers and 
at worst we contribute to the bad eminence of 
this country in robbery and murder. It is slavery 
in a new form that is returning—a national bore- 
dom with the fruits of civilization. The preblem 
before us is to create a society that does not de- 
generate under leisure. 


* * * 


The feminists and suffragettes of yesteryear 
have gone back to their homes or their jobs under 
a nervous reaction from the war for votes. With 
political freedom won, they are faced with the 
far more difficult labor of adjusting their whole 
lives, psychic as well as material, to modern con- 
ditions and problems. The old dilemma of a 
husband and children versus a career, the question 
of developing one’s personality and at the same 
time doing one’s duty to society comes with a 
new poignancy to these women who are in their 
spiritual adolscence. This is “Feminism’s Awk- 
ward Age,” declares Elizabeth Breuer in the 
April Harper's, and the only cure for soul-sick- 
ness of such a sort is in a resolute advance out of 
sex-consciousness into genuine human maturity. 


x* * * 


Let us hope they will not fall into that spirit 
of reaction affecting so many of our community 
leaders which is stigmatized by Duncan Aikman 
in the same magazine as an “American Fascism.” 
Not yet a political philosophy or plan of action, 
it is a somewhat panicky impulse, born of the war 
and the Bolshevik “menace,” to escape from dis- 
quieting facts and responsibilities into the refuge 
of an absolute and self-imposed authority. 
Klansmen, Rotarians, the whoopers for Nordic 
supremacy, censors of books and plays, anti-evo- 
lutionists, dictators in baseball and the movies, 
and defenders of corporal punishment for chil- 
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dren are all symptoms of a change from liberal- 
ism and reasonableness to intolerance and some- 
thing like brutality in facing the contemporary 
world. The author pleads for a revival of the 
old American faith in the individual’s full and 
free expression of himself and solution of his 


own problems. 
“So 


What is the ideal of human life toward which 
we wish education to move the world? Educa- 
tion as a science, dealing merely with facts and 
their description, has no answer; but as a phil- 
osophy it is bound to formulate its aims, the high- 
est of which is to create a society of free men 
and women. Therefore it must stand against the 
use of the schools to impose upon youth any 
particular doctrine; it must seek to reveal true 
values rather than create better conditions; in 
order to furnish an equal opportunity for devel- 
opment it must favor the conscious control of 
population ; it must safeguard its standards; and 
to provide adequately for leaders it must be 
selective. Codperative freedom under leader- 
ship will constitute “The New Social Order as 
Seen from the Standpoint of Education” by 
Henry W. Holmes of Harvard in an excellent 
article in School and Society for March 28. 


* * * 


The present ills of society as evidenced in de- 
fective school children, an immense criminal 
population, and the low moral tone of the people 
derive from two general causes—lack of appre- 
ciation of the value of human life, and ignorance 
of the true nature and needs of the body. Bet- 
terment cannot come through welfare organiza- 
tions, which presuppose an intelligent and re- 
sponsible public, or through state or private 
philanthropy, which deals with the effects of 
sub-normal conditions rather than their causes. 
The school, however, is the key institution of the 
community, and “What Social Workers Should 
Demand of Education,” as Ellen T. Nagler points 
out in Education for April, is first of all an ade- 
quate teaching of biology, from the elementary 
grades up. The science of life can do away with 
our dangerous ignorance of sex, allay race pre- 
judice, lay a firm foundation for all the other sci- 
ences and for ordered thinking, and inspire a lofty 
idea of the divine in human life. 
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Who's Who in America is a fruitful source of 
sociological data. Stephen S. Visher, through 
answers received from four-fifths of the persons 
sketched in the 1922-23 volume, has found that 
25.9 per cent were born on farms, 24.5 per cent 
in villages and towns, 24.8 per cent in small cities, 
20.6 per cent in large cities, and 4.1 per cent in 
suburbs. In proportion to the population of 
1870, cities contributed 6 times as many as did 
farms, villages 9 times as many, and suburbs 11 
times. The fathers of 70 per cent belonged to 
professional or business classes; 23.4 per cent 
were farmers, 6.3 per cent skilled or semi-skilled 
laborers, and 0.4 per cent unskilled laborers. The 
study, appearing in the American Journal of So- 
ciology for March, indicates that the leaders of 
today have come from certain rather small 
groups, eg., two-thirds from the professional 
classes, which comprised only one forty-fifth of 
the population in 1870. 


* * * 


We think it natural to spend an immense 
amount of money and effort on the stupid and 
vicious in our midst, and pay little attention to 
the most intelligent two per cent of our youth who 
will become leaders of the next generation. Leta 
S. Hollingsworth outlines in the May issue of 
the reformed McClure’s the modern approach to 
the study of “Intellectually Superior Children.” 
Experiment has revealed that gifted school chil- 
dren are usually youngest in their classes and 
learn very rapidly, especially when segregated, 
that they measure high in physique, character, 
and temperament as well as in intellect, that they 


maintain their superiority through life, and that . 


they originate in families of unusual ability from 
the professional, clerical, and business classes. 
A few educators have begun to apply this new 
knowledge by providing training for such chil- 
dren that will enable them to exercise their abili- 


ties to the full. 
* * * 


Education, the process of recivilizing each new 
generation of men, is only incidentally a matter 
of formal schools and teaching. Society itself is 
the Great School in which perhaps nine-tenths of 
our learning, and the most difficult part of it, is 
acquired. The purpose of the schools, as Frank- 
lin Bobbitt shows in School and Society for 


April 18, is to assist in making our general social 
processes effective in the work of education. 
This was their original purpose, which has been 
largely thwarted by standardization and specia!- 
ization. Only sociology can give the educationist 
a thorough-going understanding of human so- 
ciety, and from it he has the right to expect those 
analyses and generalizations which will enable 
him to keep his social vision true and clear. 


* * * 


That the “irrepressible conflict” between youth 
and age has perhaps no real basis in human ex- 
perience is the contention of Victor S. Yarros in 
the International Journal of Ethics for April. 
The conflict is between conservatives and radicals 
of all ages, but the intellectual and practical pio- 
neers have as a rule been men of middle life, and 
it is they to whom embattled youth looks for its 
leaders. Change is the law of life, but change 
has laws of its own, for the understanding and 
use of which experience is necessary. Science 
holds a relentless balance between tradition and 
revolution, neither accepting old ideas nor reject- 
ing new ones except as they pass the test of truth, 
and the temperate methods of science, through 
which advance quietly comes, belong peculiarly to 
those of mature minds. 


* * * 


Social case records serve chiefly as aids to 
memory, to diagnosis, and to treatment. They 
cannot, however, be well used in their present 
form by the research student, since his methods 
and purposes differ widely from those of the 
practical worker. Social research is a pure 
descriptive science which analyzes its data in the 
hope of discovering general laws; social inves- 
tigation is an applied art of appreciation which 
views a case as a whole in order to determine 
what is practicable and desirable. The latter is 
interested mostly in cases that yield to treatment ; 
the former in those that do not. Hence the re- 
search students finds it necessary to construct a 
new type of record in attacking his own peculiar 
problems, as Erle Fiske Young points out in the 
March-April Journal of Applied Sociology. 


* * * 


The same issue contains the results of an ex- 
periment by E. S. Bogardus in “Measuring Social 
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Distances”—-social distance being the degrees and 
grades of understanding and feeling that persons 
experience regarding one another. A number of 
business men and school teachers of varying de- 
scent tabulated their first reactions toward men 
and women of 39 different races under seven 
classifications of graduated intimacy ranging from 
close kinship by marriage to exclusion from the 
country. The English scored the widest “social 
contact range” and the Turks the narrowest, 
while a close correlation appeared between the 
racial affiliations of the raters and the extent of 
social contact range. The teachers proved some- 
what more liberal than the men of business. 





EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE OF SOUTH- 
ERN COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An Executive Conference of Southern college 
teachers of social science was held on April 3 and 
4, 1925, at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, under the auspices of the Institute 


for Research in Social Science. The main ses- 
sions of the Conference were given over to con- 
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crete practical discussions looking toward defi- 
nite programs of research in the Southern states, 
The first of these discussions centered about a 
report on the extent and scope of courses in the 
social sciences now being given in Southern uni- 
versities and colleges and emphasized the immedi- 
ate needs in teaching and research in the social 
sciences in the South. The program was further 
developed at the research seminar at which a 
group of research assistants of the University of 
North Carolina reported on typical efforts of in- 
quiry into major state problems. Reports on the 
research in the social sciences now under way in 
Southern universities completed this feature of 
the Conference. Upon vote of the Conference it 
was decided to hold another meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Universities and colleges represented were Ala- 
bama, Duke, Emory, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Richmond, South Carolina, Vanderbilt, 
Virginia, University of the South, Agnes Scott, 
Clemson, Florida State College for Women, Hol- 
lins, Mississippi College for Women, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, North Carolina College for Women, Sweet 
Briar, and Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
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Inter-State Reports from the 


Fields of Public Welfare 





REFLECTIVE BY-PRODUCTS OF A 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, pr , and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 


working programs, conferences and meet- 


ings, and pro in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 


SOCIAL TREATMENT INTERVIEW 


HELEN L. Myrick anp Apa E. SHEFFIELD 


social case treatment, whether psychiatric 

or otherwise, is beginning to meet wide- 
spread attention. The skill acquired by case 
workers in assisting people who are in difficult 
situations needs to be expressed in terms of accu- 
rate formulations of attested insights, both in 
order that it may be taught to novices and in 
order that it may grow progressively refined and 
sure,—less a matter of chance intuitions. This 
formulating of the treatment process, if it is to 
be more than a listing of the more objective meas- 
ures employed in social case work, means that 
the social worker’s reflection must take into ac- 
count the range of ideas suggested in the com- 
ments on the following illustrative interview. 


T= NEED for studying the processes of 


THE INTERVIEW 
HeEten L. Myrick 


Social Problem Defined. The patient is a mar- 
ried woman born in America, in 1890. Her 
father, a German, died when she was a child. 
Her mother, of French and German extraction, 
lives comfortably with the patient’s unmarried 
sister and brother. The sister is a dressmaker 
who works at home. She is antagonistic to 
patient’s husband and the history shows that she 
is emotionally unstable. She has taken what she 
calls “Nature Cures” for nervousness, but we 
have been unable to learn her diagnosis. The 
mother and sister have frequently taken care of 
one or more of the children when the patient 
has been ill. 

The patient’s husband is American by birth 
and parentage, born in 1890. His father died 
when he was a child and he and his two brothers 
and one sister were brought up by their mother 
who keeps lodgers. The parents are of Irish 


descent. His mother states that she was indul- 
gent with him and did not make him finish high 
school. He never learned a trade and has never 
worked steadily nor earned much. Before pro- 
hibition he drank somewhat, though he never neg- 
lected the patient. He is attractive looking, and 
at one time, years ago, was unfaithful to his 
wife. His mother has frequently given him 
financial aid and while he was in the service took 
the patient to live with her. He has worked 
steadily for the past four years on the Elevated 
as guard earning $100 a month. 

In 1911 the patient married against the wishes 
of her family? She now has four children—the 
oldest, a boy born in 1912, who has been cured 
of glandular tuberculosis by sanitarium treatment 
—the youngest, a boy born August 1922. 

The patient’s husband consulted our doctor 
about his wife, stating that she has an uncon- 
trollable temper. She gets angry without cause 
and is then very destructive, frequently throwing 
dishes about. Once, recently, when she could not 
get the door unlocked, in her anger she got a 
knife and gouged the doorjam. Another time 
she broke a stove lid. The doctor examined the 
patient at home and diagnosed her condition as 
paranoid, possibly dementia praecox. He recom- 
mended convalescent care for her run-down phys- 
ical condition. Her paranoid ideas center on her 
husband, so that if she is away from him she 
will probably not be violent. The patient told 
the doctor that she would not go toa Home. The 
husband arranged to have relatives care for the 
children, and we secured through a child placing 
agency an emergency foster home for the baby. 
The patient promised her husband that she would 
go to a Convalescent Home where we secured 
room for her, although she thought it a home for 
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delinquent girls. She wanted to go to her mar- 
ried sister in Calgary, Canada. The plan made 
with the husband was for him and the patient 
to take the baby to the foster home one day and 
for him to take the patient to the Convalescent 
Home on the day following. The visitor would 
call that morning and if the patient refused to 
go to the Home, the visitor would take her to 
the Psychopathic Hospital, since the patient’s 
husband had taken out papers for commitment. 

To the patient it seemed foolish for her to try 
to rest away from home in a place which she 
did not know about, so long after the minor oper- 
ation which she had had five months previous. 
She did not trust her husband, nor the visitor, 
since her husband had got the doctor and visitor 
to call. Neither would she trust any foster home 
to care for her baby. To the visitor it seemed 


Attitude of patient and husband. 


Attitude of interviewer. 


Approach. 

To show patient that visitor was concerned about her 
affairs and doing all possible to help her. 

Impartial, courteous. 

Attitude of interviewee, 


Friendly to visitor but with antagonistic glances toward 
husband. 


Establishment of rapport by talking about subject which 
patient introduced. 


Presenting of facts to patient and gaining her interest. 


Suggesting a plan which visitor knows cannot be car- 
ried out in order to get patient to think out her own 
problem herself—motivating patient. 
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essential that the patient should get away from 
her family at any cost and that there was no real 
obstacle except the patient’s attitude. 

Purpose of the Interview. To take a step to- 
ward reconciling the point of view of the patient 
and the visitor by gaining her confidence and thus 
getting her willing to carry out the doctor’s 
recommendations. 

Physical Setting of the Interview. Living room 
of the patient’s home, a small, dark tenement, 
bare and poorly furnished, showing signs of the 
patient’s destructiveness. The rooms are clean 
but disorderly. It is Monday about 10 a. m. and 
the patient is dressed in a gingham house dress 
and boudoir cap. The patient’s husband is pres- 
ent. The children come in and out of the apart- 
ment, without entering into the conversation. 





The patient’s husband greets the visitor in a friendly 

way. The patient appears indifferent although not an- 
tagonistic to the visitor, but is apparently hostile towards 
her husband and towards the plan of going to a Con- 
valescent Home and placing out the baby. The patient’s 
husband is patient with her throughout the interview. 
The visitor is friendly and shows interest and concern in 
the patient and her children. 

The patient’s husband lets the visitor in, “Good morn- 
ing, I would have telephoned you that my wife refuses 
to go to the Home, but I thought you would not be in 
the office. She wouldn’t.even go to see the home Miss 
Jones told me about for the baby.” 

Visitor, “I went to the office first because I thought 
you might telephone in and I had mail to open anyway.” 
The husband leads the visitor into the living room and 
introduces her to the patient. 

Visitor, “You don’t want to go to Valley House?” 

Patient, “No, I don’t want to go anywhere. I wouldn't 
trust the baby with any stranger. Anyway, the time 
they should have sent me away was after my operation 
last winter, not wait until now. I'll be all right if I’m 
left alone at home in peace with only one of the chil- 
dren to take care of.” 

Visitor, “Just what was your operation?” 

Patient, “They removed a lump on the right side 
(pointing to her abdomen) which they called a tumor, 
I think, at the City Hospital. What kind of place is 
Valley House? Where is it, in Northville?” 

Visitor, “It is a very nice home for women who need 
to be built up physically as the doctor thinks you need to 
be. A doctor examines you when you get there, and 
he decides how long you should stay. Maybe your 
mother would keep the baby. Do you think she would?” 
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Development of interview 
Letting it take its course in order to get reaction be- 
tween patient and husband when she shows her 


paranoid trend. 


Attitude of patient very indignant but calms down when 
neither visitor nor husband react to her anger. 


Attitude of husband objective, patient, but weary. 
Attitude of visitor calm and impersonal, voice quiet. 


Development of interview: 
Visitor turns the conversation tc patient's normal inter- 
ests and gets her mind on to another subject. 


Development of interview: 
Visitor brings conversation back to original subject and 
arouses and holds patient’s interest. 


Attitude of patient polite and interested, grateful to 
visitor. 
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Patient, “I am sure she could not do so—anyway I’m 
not sure that I want her to.” 

Husband, “You said that you think your mother’s 
house is a bad house.” 

Patient, defiantly, “Yes, I did say that she kept whores 
there—the trouble is all with him,” pointing to husband 
vindictively, “he goes with Emma who I used to think 
was a friend of mine.” 

Husband, nodding to visitor knowingly, “I called up 
Emma’s house and found that she is out of town. She 
is an older married woman, an old family friend who 
has always been very good to us. Don’t you remember, 
Mary, how she has kept the baby for you at times?” 

His tone was kindly. Patient looked sulky and said 
grudgingly, “I know she did—the whole trouble started 
when they took my husband away and forced me to 
live with this man,” in a bitter, angry tone, pointing to 
husband who looked blank. 

“This is something new,” he said, in an aside to 
visitor. ; 

Visitor, “When did they do that?” 

Patient, “Oh, some time ago—anyway, you leave me 
alone, I’ll go somewhere, you see if I don’t.” (In defi- 
ant tones.) 

Visitor, “Where would you like to go?” 

Patient, “To Calgary where my sister is.” 

Visitor, “What would you do with the baby then?” 

Patient, “I don’t know, but I could arrange it.” 

Visitor, “Calgary is very far away, Valley House is 
much nearer. Would you consider going if your mother 
would take the baby ?” 

Patient, calming down, “I might.” 

Visitor, “Have you asked her whether she would take 
the baby?” 

Patient, “No.” 

Visitor, “Do you think she would mind my asking 
her? I can go right over there now if you want me to. 
Where does she live and how can I get there from 
here?” 

Patient, brightening, “She won’t mind. You take” 
(gives directions to get there by trolley.) “Let me see, 
I’ll look up the exact number. I know she’s home.” 

Visitor gets up to go after writing down the street 
address which she already knew. 

Patient, “That’s very nice of you to take the time. 
Goodbye.” 

Visitor, “I’ll be back in an hour or so to let you know 
what she says.” 

Husband goes to door with visitor, “Won’t it take too 
long to go by trolley? I can get you a taxi if you 
haven’t time?” 

Visitor, “Oh, no, thank, you, Goodbye.” 

The visitor interviews patient’s mother and sister at 
their home, secures what history is possible from them 
and discusses plans for caring for the children. They 
refuse to take any of the children but the mother finally 
agrees to go with the visitor to discuss matters with 
the patient. On the way to the patient’s house the 
visitor places facts clearly before the mother regard- 
ing the doctor’s advice about convalescent care or else 


Attitude of mother kindly, mild and patient. 


Attitude of patient to mother: Childlike trust and de- 
pendence upon her judgment—a marked change from 
her hostile attitude toward her husband. 


Letting interview take its course in order to let mother 
exert her influence over patient and help patient 
make her plans. 


Attitude of husband resigned, but apparently doubtful 
oj patent's carrying out her plan. 


Attitude of patient toward visitor very cordial and 
appreciative, no longer indifferent. 


Attitude of visitor spontaneous, friendly, definite in 
clinching plans, appealing to patient’s sense of fair 
play. 
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observation at the Psychopathic Hospital. She appears 

upset by the idea but not surprised. When they enter 

the patient’s rooms, the patient is preparing lunch for 

the family. The husband takes over the matter of cook- 

ing and the patient talks with her mother and the visitor 
in living room. 

Mother, “Mary, you know I can’t take the baby. 
What would you do if I were not alive?” 

Patient, “Oh, I know you can’t. I didn’t expect you 
to. Do you think I ought to go to the Valley House?” 

Mother, “Yes I do.” (Looking at visitor) “I think 
you should do just what she says, place the baby out and 
go to Valley House for as long a time as necessary.” 

Patient, “Well, all right, but I can’t go today. I have 
all the ironing to do and the children aren’t ready. I 
couldn’t go until day after tomorrow.” 

Mother, “I can help you iron.” 

Patient, seeming doubtful and worried, “Maybe I 
could.” 

Visitor, “I can telephone Valley House now and see 
whether they can take you Wednesday instead.” 

Mother, “All right, let me give you the nickel.” 

Husband, from the kitchen, “I think if she is going, 
she ought to go right away”—catching sight of mother- 
in-law’s face he adds, “Oh well, I don’t care, I just want 
her to do what is best.” (In a dogged tone.) 

Visitor goes to the door, leaving the patient and her 
mother discussing ironing, etc. The husband sees the 
visitor out saying, “Those papers (commitment papers) 
are over at my mother’s if you want them.” 

Visitor, “Oh no, if she'll go to Valley House, we 
had better try her there first.” 

At a drug store the visitor telephones Valley House 
and finds that the patient may go on Wednesday. 

Visitor, “They will take you on Wednesday, and I 
know that the foster home will take the baby this 
afternoon.” 

Patient, “Oh, all right, that gives me plenty of time. 
I am sorry you had to take so much trouble. Won’t you 
have a cup of coffee or something?” 

Visitor, “Oh no, thank you, I am going right down 
town and I’m not used to my lunch before one o'clock. 
So your husband will take the baby over this afternoon 
and you will arrange about the other children?” 

Patient, “Yes, do you think I’d better go with him 
when he takes the baby?” 

Visitor, “No, I’m afraid the baby would cry at seeing 
you leave and it would be harder for you both. You 
won't change your mind about going on Wednesday, will 
you? Because, you see I am responsible to Valley House 
and I don’t want to disappoint them a second time.” 

Patient, “I know, I am sorry to have caused you so 
much trouble, but [’ll go this time. When I say that I'll 
do a thing, I do it.” 

Visitor, “Very well then, you'll see about the other 
children and you'll go out to Valley House Wednesday 
afternoon with your husband during his off hours.” 

Patient, “Yes.” 

Mother, “Yes, I'll help her.” 

Husband, “Yes, I'll go with her. This has taken a lot 
of your time and we are surely grateful to you.” 
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The Situation as Changed by the Interview. 
The interviewee accepted the plan of the inter- 
viewer with a compromise in the date of carrying 
it out. The interviewee’s attitude toward the 
interviewer, whom she had never seen before, 
was changed from one of indifference to one of 
friendly interest and trust. 


COMMENTS ON THE INTERVIEW 


Ava E. SHEFFIELD 


The visitor’s task in this interview was to bring 
the patient into a mood, or attitude, such that she 
could see her own situation. The patient’s atti- 
tude at the start was one of suspicion and resent- 
ment, directed mainly toward her husband. In 
trying to change this into a mood of confidence in 
the visitor, the latter sensed that attitudes of sus- 
picion or resentment, when they get control of a 
person, are self-centering, inward-looking rather 
than outward-looking. 

An individual under the control of any one 
attitude, whether it be of suspicion, anger, love, 
shyness, ambition, or any other, is to that extent 
impaired for socially effective behavior, which 
demands that a variety of “complex, unstable, 
opposing attitudes, habits, impulses . . . come 
to terms with one another.”? And this “coming 
to terms,” or integrating, in his inner life takes 
place through the activity going on constantly 
between him and his outer setting of physical 
factors and social ties, which in turn is made up 
of complex, unstable, opposing elements, finding 
their own integration through this interactivity. 
Such functioning of a “whole” personality in a 
“whole” situation is what latter-day moralists 
mean by self-realization. 

The “realizing” of self, or any part of the self, 
is the expressing of one’s inner life by relating 
it to one’s outer setting. It comes to a man or 
woman through the way he acts in the situations 
of life and the way in which his activities change 
these situations. When he behaves as a total 
personality, he is relating himself as a whole to 
his total environment; when he acts cn the 
prompting of some one attitude or habit he is relat- 
ing but a part of himself to a part of his situ- 
ation. Only by bringing his diverse attitudes, 
habits, and impulses to play their due part among 
the other relevant factors in his situation, can he 


1 Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 138. 


see what sort of activities on his part will make 
the social situation give effect to his desires. And 
by this process his desires are given at once reality 
and social validity: for where his activities really 
articulate with those of others, his actuating val- 
ues are confirmed by a social recognition. In 
short, it is by attending to his situation as a whole 
that he attains the reality for his self as a whole 
which carries with it satisfying recognition from 
others. 

Had Mrs. Jones looked outward at her situ- 
ation she would have seen her husband as a man 
whose temporary unfaithfulness was in the past 
and who was now supporting his family; she 
would have seen herself as a wife in poor physical 
condition, the mother of four young children for 
whose well-being her health was essential; she 
would have recognized that neglect of her health 
today might mean a longer separation from her 
children at some later date, and would have de- 
cided that convalescent care for herself and a 
good foster home for the baby were what she 
desired. This was her situation “as a whole,” 
one made up of physical factors—her health, her 
limited comforts—and of social ties and inter- 
dependencies—her family relationships—which 
united to point to a course of action which would 
satisfy herself and those about her. By giving 
heed to all these contributory factors she would 
have seen what her next steps should be, what 
activities she must set going in order to obtain the 
convalescent care which held hope of happy family 
life for her, for her husband and for her children. 
She would have effected a change in the situation 
which would have “registered the efficiency” of 


. her maternal and wifely devotion. This successful 


outgoing activity would ultimately have aug- 
mented her influence over her husband and chil- 
dren and would have given her a sense of achieve- 
ment. She would have “realized her self” by 
making real the happily functioning family life 
which she and her social group hold in respect. 
Such wholesome effort, however, was not pos- 
sible to poor Mary Jones. Her attitudes, habits, 
impulses, had not “come to terms with one an- 
other’; she was not bent upon looking at her 
situation realistically, upon looking at it as @ 
whole. On the contrary her mental activities 
were so enchanneled in suspicious resentment 
that she did not heed her husband’s patience, his 
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concern for her, or the evidence that his advice 
was sensible and disinterested. She took cog- 
nizance only of such of his words or actions as 
seemed to warrant resentment and indeed one 
would say was hunting for anything in her situ- 
ation which could be distorted to justify this atti- 
tude. For instance, her husband’s telephoning to 
an old and kind family friend she took as evi- 
dence that he was “going with” this woman; and 
she was able to entertain the thought about her 
mother, whom she apparently trusted, that this 
respectable woman kept a bad house. Apparently 
one attitude had got such a grip on this patient 
that it had driven other attitudes—affection for 
her husband, intelligent solicitude for her chil- 
dren’s future, regard for an old friend, appreci- 
ation of her mother—into the background. In 
other words she could not see and respond to her 
situation as a whole because she was not acting 
as a whole “self” or “personality.” She was act- 
ing, one might say, as a dissociated attitude, that 
of suspicious resentment. And her behavior ap- 
pears to have been not so much a response to a 
situation as an effort to make her situation cor- 
respond with or give objective reality to this one 
attitude. She was “realizing’’ not her self as a 
whole but a broken off part of herself; and in 
doing this she was responding not to her situation 
as a whole but to detached bits of it. For ex- 
ample, she responded to the detached fact of her 
husband’s telephoning to Emma, ignoring the re- 
lated facts of old friendship, kindness, Emma’s 
maturity and married state. Her experience 
therefore did not expand and grow but tended 
to go on repeating itself, and to become a mere 
emotional relief, a piling up of evidence that the 
behavior of other people was not to be trusted. 
In other words, her mental life was tending to 
become static in its objective, as her outer life 
was tending toward a self-justifying treadmill 
activity. 

Her memory was likely to have furthered this 
self-justifying process. It would bring back from 
the past her husband’s unfaithfulness with the 
meaning this deception had at the time it occurred, 
and would overlook the change which had been 
taking place in the import of his infidelity as year 
after year of faithfulness on his part had been 
moving that old situation on to a new one in 
which his misdoing appeared more and more as a 
temporary lapse. 
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The visitor in the interview under discussion 
apparently recognized not only that Mary Jones’ 
suspicion and resentment were self-centering, but 
that such attitudes are characterized by a craving 
for recognition that is more restless, more impa- 
tient than is “normal.” The activity of a disso- 
ciated attitude is that of driving straight toward 
an unassociated or isolated end,—toward recog- 
nition without a fruitfully continuing interaction 
with others. It is what Matthias Alexander 
would call an “end-gaining” activity as contrasted 
with the on-going interaction by which one shares 
a social recognition in a developing situation. A 
craving for recognition is a desire for the sym- 
bols of achievement, for the attention of one sort 
or another that a man receives from his com- 
panions as a part of successful “self-realization.” 
Under the influence of a self-centering attitude 
Mary Jones demanded this recognition, this sign 
of appropriate functioning before she had earned 
it—before, that is, she had thought out the next 
steps towards realizing a happy family life. This 
impatience for recognition on her part is evi- 
denced by her immediate response when her 
mother and the visitor made her the center of the 
stage. Their attention made her seem to have 
caused things to be done; it “cast her in a causal 
role.” Had she had the power effectively to size 
up and control her total family situation, she 
would not have needed special attentions in order 
to give her a sense of achievement. 

But her control of her situation was interfered 
with by the nature of the dissociated attitudes that 
more or less dominated her. Suspicion is a dis- 
trust of the meaning of other people’s behavior, 
of the symbols of interdependency; of language 
whether of word or of gesture; it is a feeling that 
kindly cordial demeanor is unreliable. When a 
person like Mrs. Jones takes our common social 
coinage as counterfeit, when she discredits the 
very medium of communication, her husband or 
her companions must be at a loss to find a way of 
expressing goodwill that will get across to her. 
His eagerness to have her go to the Convalescent 
Home without delay was checked by the patient’s 
mother apparently because she feared from ex- 
perience that her daughter would misinterpret this 
anxiety on his part. Resentment, again, becomes 
engrossing when it is roused by a betrayal of the 
symbols of interdependency, of words or acts 
that purport to bind people together. A woman 
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thus resents her husband’s infidelity as having 
made a mockery of all that the tie between her 
and him claims to be. Both these attitudes, when 
they get the upper hand, go with a sense of in- 
adequacy to the thinking out and adopting of next 
steps towards changing a situation better to meet 
desires. Indeed, it is more than a sense of inade- 
quacy; the inadequacy is real. The “inferiority 
complex” is here the subjective aspect of actual 
inexpertness in the relating of self to setting. 
The conscious, thoughtful directing of activity 
calls for effort. To use a phrase which has a 
rough aptness, Mary Jones needed to “pull her 
self together.” Attitudes of appreciation of her 
husband’s concern for her, of understanding of 
her old friend Emma, of interest in her own 
health, of intelligent solicitude for her children’s 
future—with other attitudes, habits and impulses 
—needed to be roused and “brought to terms with 
one another” so that their interaction might reveal 
to her those elements in her situation which could 
serve as means to bettering her family life. This 
she could not summon up energy to do. The line 
of least resistance for Mary Jones was merely to 
go on justifying her dissociated attitude of sus- 
picious resentment. Her emotional activity, en- 
channeled in one groove, made her obtuse in inter- 
preting or even in perceiving the behavior and 
the language of other people. In other words, 
these moods “actually function by limiting the 
range of stimuli to which the person is sensitive.” 
It is therefore not surprising to find that such 
attitudes go with a sense of social impotence. In 
so far as they prevent a man or woman from see- 
ing his situation as it is, they prevent him from 


influencing it in a way that is socially useful and 


that furthers his own “self-realization.” The 
man who finds that he can adequately influence his 
situation is not habitually suspicious or resentful. 

Mary Jones’ situation was changed by the en- 
trance of the visitor and later by that of the 
mother. The visitor began by showing herself 
enough concerned about the patient to go to her 
own office before calling, on the chance that the 
patient or her husband might want to telephone. 
Then she entered into the patient’s feelings by 
making it plain that she was not trying to force 
her to go to a convalescent home against her 


* Watson, John B., Psychology from the Standpoint of a Be- 


haviorist, p. 217. 


wishes. She brought the patient’s mother into 
the discussion, again showing her concern for the 
patient by taking a trip in order to get the mother. 
The mother’s presence affected the patient’s atti- 
tude favorably. May it be that the maternal atti- 
tude in its typical “selflessness” comes nearest to 
meeting the exorbitant demand for unearned rec- 
ognition which people make in their self-centering 
moods? Note the visitor’s impression that the 
patient showed “childlike trust and dependence” 
upon her mother’s judgment. Had she dropped 
back into the magic period of childhood when one 
can receive without giving? And may it be that 
the disinterested concern shown by this visitor in 
the patient’s welfare was akin to maternal self- 
lessness as an influencing attitude? Certainly no 
one under ordinary circumstances would expect a 
comparative stranger to go to the trouble this 
visitor did in calling for the patient’s mother. The 
degree of interest, the recognition, thus shown is 
perhaps associated in the mind of an adult with 
‘tthe sense of achievement normally attained 
through an outward grasp of social interdepend- 
encies. Their attitude, therefore, may have led 
the patient in this way to take a first step toward 
a perception of her ties and away from an en- 
channelling attitude. This step the visitor further 
encouraged by giving the patient decisions to 
make that called upon her to think outwardly, 
namely the decision not to ask her mother to take 
the baby and the decision not to go to the Home 
until the next day. Both these acts, being nega- 
tive, were of the simplest sort. 

This all indicates that the interviewer in social 
work has a double task, the two aspects of which 
interpenetrate. On the one hand she must arouse 
or stimulate in her client attitudes and habits 
which will turn the client’s attention clearly and 
fairly upon her “total situation” (i. e. all the facts 
which should be taken into account in deciding 
what she should do) ; on the other hand she must 
help the client to get such an understanding of 
her situation as will tend to maintain those atti- 
tudes and habits which make for socially satisfy- 
ing behavior. 

Any single attitude—shyness, shame, jealousy, 
envy, hate, pride, suspicion, resentment, anxiety— 
in so far as it is dissociated from the rest of the 
“personality” tends to disintegrate the social situ- 
ation and make it static. This breaking apart of 
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a social situation takes place in the following 
way: A person under the influence of a self- 
centering attitude makes demands upon the atten- 
tion and consideration of companions to which 
few can respond for more than a short period at 
a time. Mary Jones’ attitude toward others be- 
ing exacting instead of outward-reaching, being 
often intolerant, must have strained to the break- 
ing point the tolerance, the generosity, and the 
patience of her husband, her children, her mother, 
her friends. Under such circumstances the re- 
sult is almost sure to be that people cannot main- 
tain the tension of envisaging their own total 
situation—which involves allowing for her atti- 
tude—and consequently they in their turn become 
engrossed by immediate and dissociated self- 
feelings. They quarrel with her for mere emo- 
tional relief, or, if they can, keep out of her com- 
pany. She is an influence tending away from 
the mutual activity that makes for common inter- 
ests. Thus her attitude brings about in her fam- 
ily and acquaintance behavior which not only jus- 
tifies the attitude in retrospect, but tends to con- 
firm and accentuate it by supplying a real stimu- 
lus. Their quarreling with her or keeping out of 
her way gives her attitude—in this case suspicious 
resentment—a relevance within a social milieu 
that has become static—all parties to it merely 
milling around in egocentric orbits. 

Are self-centering attitudes of the kind here 
observed socially heritable? A common notion 
is that selfish parents make unselfish children. 
While there may be truth in this piece of mother- 
wit, like most wisdom of its sort it is probably 
true only with qualifications. Children’s first 
ideas of their social ties and interdependencies 
and of the way in which they most successfully 
realize their desires through and amid such ties, 
are given them by their parents, especially by their 
mothers. Consider the influence of a mother like 
Mary Jones, with her irrelevant anger and her 
resentful attitude towards her children’s father. 
Through unguarded talk, through manners, a 
slighting comment here, a suspicious tone there, 
a shrug of the shoulder as to her husband’s mo- 
tives, to say nothing of her more violent behavior, 
she would unconsciously train her children into 
the same ungenerous habit of mistrusting others, 
and the same habit of yielding to a dissociated 
attitude instead of attending to the demands of 
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the situation as a whole. It is even possible that 
in her uncontrol she would sow mistrust and 
jealousies between brothers and sisters. May not 
this sort of influence be transmitted from parents 
to children not only through imitation on the part 
of young and plastic minds, but also through an 
active disintegrating of the family situation on 
the part of parents themselves—as was suggested 
in the preceding paragraph? Such influence is 
none the less real because it comes about through a 
thousand daily acts rather than through a few 
major decisions. In the latter case the signifi- 
cance of what parents are doing comes home to 
them, whereas the cumulative significance of tones, 
gestures, impulsive comments and so on is some- 
thing of which parents are apt to be unaware. 
Any study of conduct, such as this partial study 
of Mary Jones, is apt to suffer from people’s tend- 
ency to deal out praise and blame. People com- 
monly associate self-centeringness only with such 
activities as show gross, conspicuous obtuseness 
as to one’s ties with other people and show it 
continuously; they view it, therefore, with a 
rather unreflective moral disapproval. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, self-centering attitudes are 
common to every one in some degree, being 
“normally” not fixed but in a state of fluctuation. 
In any group of people will be found every de- 
gree of perceptiveness of our social interdepend- 
encies, and in any given man or woman this per- 
ceptiveness varies from day to day both in degree 
and in quality. Under the influence of illness, 
fatigue, or perhaps misfortune, one’s world, one’s 
self disperses, as it were; one seems not to have 
the energy to look at one’s situation as a whole. 
Attitudes of resentment, envy, anxiety focus any 
or all of the minor and more immediately per- 
sonal frictions of life into a false perspective. A 
night’s rest, a piece of good news, and one’s sense 
of grip on present means to ultimate self-realiza- 
tion returns. 


Another source of confused thinking about 
self-centeringness is the fact that people conceive 
it as a separate “trait,” just as stubbornness, sly- 
ness, amiability are distinct traits ; whereas appar- 
ently these attitudes represent a more funda- 
mental element in character, any trait becoming 
self-centering in so far as its activity is isolated 
from the rest of the personality. There is a 
different although related disposition which is 
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likewise commonly spoken of as self-centered. It 
is the disposition of the man of limited interests, 
the man who is concerned only for “us four and 
no more.” For his behavior, which within its 
limits may be a very effective adapting of means 
to ends, we need a term which would define its 
characteristic, namely its narrow scope, as con- 
trasted with the “end-gaining” characteristic of 
dissociated or unassociated attitudes. 

The social worker’s concern with the self-cen- 
tering attitudes is due to the danger that they may 
occasion irreparable harm before attitudes, hab- 
its and impulses that make for ongoing activity 
reassert themselves. Mary Jones, for example, 
in the situation here studied, was in danger of 
alienating her husband beyond recall. It is evi- 
dent that such fluctuations of feeling and thought 
are not to be met by mere praise or blame. They 
need rather to be dealt with by supplying the 
appropriate motivations through a staging of 
opportunities for ongoing activity. Social stu- 
dents should reflect further on an apparent law 
of human nature, namely that there is a balance 
that must be maintained between the approving 
recognition which a person gets from others and 
his ability to take the objective attitude that goes 
with a perception of his social ties. Some, like 
Mary Jones, must have an overpayment of atten- 


tion to bring them to think realistically of their 
situation ; others are more perceptive in catching 
the significance of slight signs of recognition; 
while still others can defer payment, can work 
effectively in faith that recognition will complete 
their self-realizing at some future day. But ap- 
parently no one can continue to look outward 
upon his own total situation clearly without some 
measure of recognition, some overt expression by 
others that registers self-realizing achievement as 
fact. 

The foregoing discussion is a tentative and 
very partial broaching of a difficult subject which, 
however, should open up fruitfully with further 
study. In such study it seems fairly evident that 
the special insights of social workers, psychi- 
atrists, and social psychologists may profitably 
supplement one another. The correlating of these 
various experiences maj} mean that the line 
usually drawn in social behavior between “symp- 
tom” and “cause” will invite scrutiny. The 
medical point of view sees Mary Jones’ exagger- 
ated and unprovoked anger as a symptom of her 
mental condition, whereas the socio-medical point 
of view, which takes Mary Jones not as a self- 
contained unit but as a factor integral in a social 
situation, sees her uncontrol both as symptom 
and as part of the causal texture of her life. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR CHARITY, RELIGION, AND EDUCATION OF 
DANE COUNTY, WISCONSIN, INCOME TAXPAYERS IN 1922 


J. L. Grtin 


for exemptions on account of contributions 

to charity, education and religion. A re- 
cent study of 27,000 state income tax returns in 
Dane County, Wisconsin, shows 5,317 in which a 
definite contribution was listed. There were 
others in which only the total to these three pur- 
poses was indicated, and hence they were not 
used in this study. 

The total taxable income of these 5,317 tax- 
payers amounted to $6,709,932, the total contri- 
butions to $358,810. Of the contributions 72 per 
cent was given to religion, 18 per cent to charity 
and 10 per cent to educational organizations. 

Of the amount given to religion ($258,476), 
92 per cent was contributed to the churches, and 


Tes WISCONSIN income tax law provides 


8 per cent to other religious organizations. Of 
the $64,127 given to charity over one-third (37% ) 
was given to the hospitals; the remainder to the 
organizations listed as charitable. Thirty-six 
thousand, two hundred seven dollars, or 10 per 
cent of the total, was contributed to educational 
organizations. This seems a surprisingly large 
amount, but when it is remembered that the 
financial drive for the Memorial Union at the 
University was carried on in 1922 it is not sur- 
prising that 43 per cent of this amount was con- 
tributed for that purpose. Perhaps in a normal 
year not more than one-half this amount is given 
to educational purposes, and that largely to paro- 
chial schools. 
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The law allows a deduction of 10 per cent of 
one’s income to contributions to these three ob- 
jects. From the figures already given it is 
apparent that these more than 5,000 taxpayers 
were much less generous than the law allows for 
they did not average more than about 5 per cent. 

A comparison of the different vocational and 
professional groups throws some interesting light 
upon the philanthropic interests of the respective 
groups. Do the groups with the highest taxable 
income contribute the most? They do not. Farm- 
ers who had 6 per cent of the taxable income in 
Dane County gave 16 per cent of their income to 
these three purposes. Salesmen on the other hand 
who had 12 per cent of the total taxable income 
contributed only 3 per cent. Table I shows the 
relationship of the different classes. 
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A comparison of the givers in the various occu- 
pations is interesting. The only groups which 
contributed more than 10 per cent of their tax- 
able incomes were farmers, laborers, clergymen 
and those whose occupation was unknown. Does 
that situation suggest the superior generosity of 
these classes? Perhaps. But may it not indicate 
that the farmers had become accustomed to a 
scale of giving when times were good which they 
continued for social reasons when they could not 
so well afford it? 

If, however, one takes into account the ratio 
of the total donation of the class to the taxable 
income of that class, farmers stand at the top 
and salesmen at the bottom. The following table 
shows the details. 


TABLE I. 
COMPARISON OF TAXABLE INCOME AND DONATION FOR EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP* 





AveraGE Per Person 


Per CENT 





OCCUPATIONAL II 


GROUP 


I 
Taxable 


Income 


Donations 


Ill IV 
Ten Per Taxable Income 
Cent of Tax- to Total Tax- 
able Income able Income 


Taxable Income 
to Total Doria- 
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640 
510 
430 
132 
271 
250 
114 
273 
249 
207 
113 
140 
219 
75 
123 
29 
92 
77 
35 
61 
73 


393 
190 
185 
164 
144 


Manufacturers 6,408 
Lawyers 5,107 
Professors 4, 
1,322 
2,718 
2,509 
1,143 
2,733 
2,490 
2,078 
1,136 
1,400 
2,193 
750 
1,234 
296 
928 
779 
358 
617 
734 
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Merchants 
Other professions 


People in service to public 


Housekeepers 

Teachers 

Farmers 

Mechanics 

Public utility employees 
Laborers 

Office employees 
Students 
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*Based on Wisconsin Income Tax Returns for 1922, for Dane County. 


TABLE II 


Percentage of Income 
Contributed 


Contributions per person in each of these 
groups of occupations varies from $35 for stu- 
dents to $393 for manufacturers. This table indi- 
cates also the amount each member of the vari- 
ous occupation:! “tiv3 s!ould have given had 
he contributed ‘rte amount permitted 
by law exempt fren. taxation. In the column 
beside these amouni: is the average sum actually 
contributed by the individuals in this occupation. 
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Office employees 
Public utility employees 
Manufacturers 
Doctors 
People in service to public 
Students 

Bankers 

Mechanics 
Professors ne 
Teachers 
Other professions 
Merchants 
Public officials 
Salesmen 
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Manufacturers, clergymen, lawyers and those 
whose occupations are unknown, are the only 
groups which gave above the mean for both actual 
amounts and percentages of gifts to taxable 
income. 

Those who gave more than the average 5 per 
cent of their incomes, and those who gave less 
than this average are shown in the following 
table: 















































TABLE III 

Those Above Mean of 5 Per Cent 
Farmers 16 
Clergymen 12 
Unknown 10 
Laborers 10 
Housekeepers * 7 
Retired 7 
Lawyers 6 
Office employees 6 
Public utility employees 6 
Manufacturers 6 

Those Below Mean of 5 Per Cent 
Professors 
Teachers + 
Other srnRmbnee sissies bi iicnsithsectineickerttiiendeinsiichcaniaibigutin 4 
Merchants . - 
Prebble CU iia etc cite tah vinrcenesinanets 4 
Salesmen 3 





Doctors, people in the service of the public, 
students, bankers and mechanics gave just the 
average of 5 per cent. 

Is this study at all significant of the philan- 
thropic spirit of people in the various occupa- 
tions? On the face of the returns farmers, 
clergymen, those of unknown occupations and 
laborers gave 10 per cent or more of their tax- 


able incomes; retired individuals and housekeep- 
ers, 7 per cent; lawyers, office employees, public 
utility employees, and manufacturers, 6 per cent; 
doctors, people in the service of the public, stu- 
dents, bankers and n»:chanics, 5 per cent; pro- 
fessors, teachers thse in other professions, 
merchants and public officials, 4 per cent, while 
salesmen trail along with 3 per cent. This looks 
like a descending scaie of generosity. Probably 
it is not a just measure of either generosity or 
stinginess. Standart: of living, the mores of 
each group and demz::ds made upon some groups 
not deductabie under ‘he law, such as support of 
dependents, expendi sres for self-improvement, 
etc., would have to be considered in this connec- 
tion. However, the figures do make clear that 
there are wide discrepancies in actual practice of 
giving. 

It is clear from these figures that religion com- 
mands much larger contributions than education 
or charity. That is easy to explain in the case 
of the farmer since the religious institution is the 
only one making any large appeal in the country. 
Professors in the university gave the lowest per- 
centage to religion. Bankers, doctors, lawyers 
and public officials gave a much lower percentage 
than did laborers, mechanics, public utility em- 
ployees and students. 

Charity ranks ahead of education in these gifts. 
Exceptions to this were to be found in the case 
of professors, public officials, students and those 
whose occupations are unknown. The drive for 
the Memorial Union at the university would ex- 
plain this. Naturally doctors gave the largest 
share to hospitals. It is quite plain, however, that 
in spite of these exceptions, the church as the 
oldest of these institutions commands more of 
the financial support of these taxpayers than all 
others combined. Out of a total of $358,810 the 
church got $237,029, while all other religious 
activities got from this group only $21,447. 

In summary, four times as much was given to 
religion as to charity and nearly twice as much 
to charity as to education. These more than five 
thousand taxpayers gave on the average about 5 
per cent of their taxable incomes to these philan- 
thropic purposes. 
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THE NEED FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL CASE WORK BY EXPERIENCED 
SOCIAL WORKERS WHO ARE THEMSELVES DOING THE CASE WORK 


Mary C, JARRETT 


work will come only through reflective and 

critical thinking and controlled experimen- 
tation. Social work may be seen, on looking 
back, to have passed through the first three of 
the four stages through which Dewey says “every 
scientific inquiry passes historically”—the unre- 
flective, the empiric, and the speculative stages. 
We are now ready for the fourth or experi- 
mental stage. Hardly a beginning has been 
made. Studies of the records of social agencies 
are being carried on in several places but, except 
in rare instances, the case work recorded has 
been done by relatively inexperienced workers, it 
has been done under pressure, and the records 
have not been kept with a view to study. 

For some years, many social workers have felt 
that we cannot depend entirely for our further 
knowledge of principles and methods in social 
case work upon work that is done only from the 
standpoint of meeting the need of the client or 
patient, and that in various places social case 
work should be undertaken by experienced. social 
workers from the standpoint of research also. At 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital plans were 
being made for such a study, when the war put 
an end to the project. 

The great majority of experienced, thoughtful 
social workers are in positions where they have 
executive or supervisory duties, where they are 
dependent for their knowledge upon the findings 
and accomplishment of relatively young and in- 
experienced social workers, in some instances stu- 
dent workers. Remarkably good work is often 
done by these assistants, but a profession should 
not depend for its development entirely upon the 
practice of its newer and weaker members. A 
number of studies should be undertaken in dif- 
ferent social agencies by the most thoughtful and 
experienced social workers to be found. This 
method of study has the double value of giving 
service while at the same time adding to 
knowledge. 


Prete progress in the art of social case 


1 Dewey, John, Essays in Experimental Logic. University of 
Chicago Press, 1916, pp. 88-89. 


The private social agencies cannot see their 
way to support this research without special pro- 
vision. With difficulty they raise funds barely 
sufficient to supply the service they have pledged 
to the community. This is the kind of work that 
must be undertaken by foundations concerned 
with promoting progress in social science. 

Social work is now in a state similar to that of 
medicine about a hundred years ago, when a- 
famous French physician, Pinel, raised the ques- 
tion whether it was possible for medicine to 
form a regular system of doctrine, or to be 
taught by a method similar to that used in teach- 
ing other physical sciences. Social workers now 
face the question whether social case work is to 
become an art based upon defined and system- 
atized principles and upon a communicable tech- 
nique, or whether it will always remain an art 
dependent upon personal qualities in the social 
worker and to be acquired entirely by experi- 
ence. However the future may answer this 
question, it seems obvious that we need more 
light upon it. The schools of social work are 
attempting to teach the theory and practice of 
case work, and they find very little formulated 
knowledge of social treatment to communicate 
to their students. 

Such technique as we have has been developed 
largely in social treatment of the family group, 
which is important; but the ultimate object of 
preventive social work must be the social adjust- 
ment of the individual. We need further study 
of the individual in the family through all his 
relationships. Dewey recently wrote that the 
first step in determining the influence of social 
conditions upon our “instinctive activities” is “to 
increase our detailed scientific knowledge. We 
need to know exactly the selective and directive 
force of each social situation; exactly how each 
tendency is promoted and retarded. Command 
of the physical environment on a large and de- 
liberate scale did not begin until belief in gross 
forces and entities was abandoned. Control of 
physical energies is due to inquiry which estab- 
lishes specific correlations between minute ele- 
ments. It will not be otherwise with social con- 
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trol and adjustment. Having the knowledge we 
may set hopefully at work upon a course of social 
invention and experimental engineering. A study 
of the educative effect, the influence upon habit, 
of each definite form of human intercourse, is 
prerequisite to effective reform,”? 

“Social treatment” is at present an obscure 
field. The practice in any given case depends 
largely upon the intuition and resourcefulness of 
the social worker in charge. It is probably for 
this reason that social work is said to be an 
exhausting occupation. Personality will always 
remain an extremely important element of suc- 
cess in any profession, but the importance of 
acquired knowledge and skill must also be evalu- 
ated. Most social workers believe it is possible 
to develop more precise methods and more defi- 
nite technique in social treatment, resulting in 
better accomplishment, saving of time, and more 
important contributions to scientific knowledge. 
The truth of this belief can be tested only 





2 Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct. Henry Holt & 
Company, 1922, p. 148. 


through many careful experimental studies. 

The main points of this brief discussion may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Scientific development in social case work 
depends upon critical and thoughtful practice by 
experienced social workers. 

2. Studies of case work now in process are 
based upon records of other social workers which 
were not prepared from the standpoint of 
research. 

3. Most case work at the present time is be- 
ing done by comparatively inexpert and inex- 
perienced social workers. 

4. A hundred years ago medicine also lacked 
formulation, 

5. We face the question whether social work 
is capable of developing exact methods and com- 
municable technique. 

6. This question must be answered by thought- 
ful studies of the individual in each form of 
human relationship. 

7. Social treatment can develop only through 
experimental studies. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Greorce B. Locan 


Society’s most tremendous burdens are crime, 
insanity, poverty, and delinquency. The child is 
the obvious and inevitable point of attack for 
any program of prevention. Hence the vital im- 
portance of a rational method of “Child Guid- 
ance,” as Lorine Pruette insists in the March- 
April American Review. At bottom, it is a prob- 
lem in adjusting the instinctive and emotional 
urges of a savage to the complicated requirements 
of civilized living. The traits of personality, in 
respect to love, fear, anger, the getting of food, 
the sex life, and family relations, are built up 
slowly, and they can be quite definitely molded 
and controlled through the home and the school in 
the early years of childhood. 


* * * 


A recently formed Committee on Maternal 
Health in New York has begun a scientific study 
of birth control from a medical point of view, 
aiming to examine a large number of case records 
and determine effective methods of procedure. 


They have been surprised to find that physicians 
are ready to codperate freely with them, that 
exact information on the subject is almost non- 
existent, that the much-heralded examples of 
France and Holland furnish little practical or 
valuable information, and that only four system- 
atic attempts have been made, in Holland, Eng- 
land, and New York, to lessen indiscriminate 
breeding among the less fit. Gertrude Minturn 
Pinchot describes the work of the committee to 
date, and some of the conditions it has brought 
to light, in the Survey for March 15. 


“=. 2 


In the same issue Gordon Hamilton attacks the 
problem of “The Private Agency and the Feeble- 
Minded.” Defective mentality must be made 
more than an individual diagnosis; it is almost 
invariably found associated with a large variety 
of social ills that should themselves be adjusted 
along with it. Personal differences in defectives 
must be recognized, in order that suitable train- 
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ing may be provided in each case, and the environ- 
ment needs training as well. The ideal treatment 
is a golden mean between attempted preventive 
work and superficial palliative efforts. 


* * * 


John D. Rockefeller and his son have become 
the champions of a cause, which may be expressed 
as in the charter of one of their foundations, “to 
promote the well-being of mankind throughout 
the world.” In the Ladies Home Journal for 
March, M. A. DeWolfe Howe tells how these 
men have given their millions for the two pur- 
poses of education and health conceived in the 
broadest terms. The American Baptist Educa- 
tion Society, the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, the General Education Board, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, the Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene, and the International Education Board are 
the successive organizations through which they 
have repaid their debt to society. Twenty years 
ago, in the heyday of muckraking, Standard Oil 
money was “tainted”; today it is recognized as 
being used in the service of all humanity. . . . 
Arthur Ruhl tells the same story with somewhat 
different emphasis in the leading article of the 
Survey for April 1. 


* * * 


In recent years public health workers have em- 
phasized personal hygiene and the warfare 
against infectious diseases. Environmental sani- 
tation is often considered a past accomplishment ; 
but Abel Wolman, in the first article of the March 
American Journal of Public Health, pleads for a 
recognition of how much is yet undone in the 
fields of water supply, sewage disposal, eradica- 
tion of mosquitos, control of milk and food, hous- 
ing, and city planning. In particular, the elimi- 
nation of industrial hazards requires the joint 
efforts of engineer, chemist, physicist, and phy- 
siologist. By a proper adjustment of all the fac- 
tors of environment the level of physical efficiency 
can be raised to such a plane as we have scarcely 
yet imagined. 

a 

A detailed study of twenty-seven tuberculous 
families in Cleveland, made by Florence T. Waite, 
constitutes the leading article of the Family for 
March. The problem was undertaken by the Asso- 


ciated Charities to discover the practice of vari- 
ous agencies in the city toward care of the patients, 
care of the families, and codéperation with health 
centers. . . . Social problems and social re- 


_ sources of the small community are considered by 


Louise Cottrell, who illustrates them with typical 
conditions in rural Iowa. . . . In “The Warp 
of the Specialist” Winfred Rhoades warns against 
two dangers that beset the social worker—mak- 
ing a perfected method the servant of an un- 
worthy end, and exalting technique into the place 
of end—and pleads for a genuine creative spirit 
in daily labor. 
te oe 

Due to the increase in real wages, the decrease 
in mortality and morbidity rates, the adoption of 
workmen’s compensation, the falling off of immi- 
gration, and the development of outdoor relief 
and mothers’ allowances, family welfare agencies 
find their work is now “Preventing Poverty” 
rather than merely relieving it, says Bailey B. 
Burritt in the Survey for April 15. . . . Two 
statistical studies present data from a large num- 
ber of selected cases showing the “Health of the 
Working Child” in the continuation schools of 
New York and Wisconsin. . . . Elsie Baier, 
throwing a vivid light on a typical mid-western 
town of 1200 inhabitants, shows how the village 
communities are unconsciously educating their 
young people, listless boys and excitement-seeking 
girls, into ways of social maladjustment and 
danger. 

x * * 

Rural public health nursing is still a pioneer 
profession. City experience is of little value in 
meeting the problems it presents. Teachers Col- 
lege has recognized the need of special education 
for this work, and in 1923 chose Dutchess County, 
New York, as an experiment station in which to 
train its graduate students of public health nur- 
sing in field work. The college Record for April 
contains Jane C. Allen’s account of the conditions 
revealed by a survey of the county, the organiza- 
tion developed to meet its needs, the correlating 
courses given at Teachers College, and the pro- 
gress to date of the students’ actual work. 


* * * 


Mansfield and Richland County, Ohio, were 
selected by the American Child Health Associ- 
ation as the most representative community in the 
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Middle West to be the scene of a child health 
demonstration that has now completed its second 
year. Katherine Glover writes enthusiastically in 
Good Housekeeping for May of its varied activi- 
ties and of the “Blue-Ribbon Children” that have 
now become its proudest products. The idea of 
health has been “sold” to the entire county with 
wonderful success, and under the leadership of 
Dr. Walter Brown it is becoming a unique exhibit 
of what a completely unified program can do for 
a community in a short time. 


* * * 


Chicago will be subjected to a rigid social ex- 
amination during the next three years by the 
University of Chicago under a grant from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. The 
investigators will attempt to find out what causes 
the wrecking of families in large cities, how slums 
grow and the remedy for them, the natural his- 
tory of the vice areas, why many voters avoid the 
polls, the prevalence and social results of boys’ 
gangs, and the effect of life in hotels on their 
residents and on the community. The plan is 
outlined in Better Times for March. 


* * * 


After several years of study and discussion by 
a coordination committee of prominent citizens 
New York has established a Welfare Council to 
unify the work and purposes of its multitudinous 
social agencies. The same magazine for April is 
devoted to an analysis of the council’s objectives, 
plan of organization, and financial support, and 
lists the personnel of the directorate, which rep- 
resents the city, the social agencies, and the public. 


* * * 


The federal Children’s Bureau has issued as 
Chart No. 3 a tabular summary of state laws, in 
effect on January 1, relating to public aid for 
children in their own homes. The chart gives 
for each state the conditions under which aid may 
be granted, the maximum monthly allowance, the 
details of administration and supervision, and the 
source of the funds used. Texts of the laws in 
nine representative states are appended. 


oe 6 
The family status of breadwinning women in 


four selected cities—Jacksonville, Fla., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Butte, Mont., and Passaic, N. J.—is 


the subject of an elaborate study published as 


Bulletin No. 41 of the Women’s Bureau. Family 
responsibilities are related to occupation and in- 
dustry, to age, to country of birth, and to marital 
conditions in these four communities, which offer 
a wide range in regional and local influences. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK IN 
DENVER, JUNE 10-17, 1925 


Social workers from the South are particularly 
urged to attend the Fifty-second Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference of Social Work to be 
held in Denver next June. It has been seven 
years since the Conference met west of the Miss- 
issippi, and there should be a very large number 
of social workers from the South and East as 
well as from the West in attendance at the 
Denver meeting. 

The general Program Committee of the Con- 
ference hopes to present an interesting and vital 
program and is planning to inaugurate several 
new features as regards general sessions. One 
evening’s general sessions will be devoted to a de- 
bate on the adoption of the proposed twentieth 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, a subject which the Committee feels cer- 
tain has tremendous appeal for all social workers 
as well as those specifically working in the field 
of child welfare. On another evening a pay will 
be presented which is. now being written by one 
of the best-known younger playwrights. This 
drama will have for its theme the problem of 
unemployment and will portray the tragic de- 
terioration of the individuals of a family all of 
whom succomb to the demoralizing effects of un- 
employment. The basic social results of this sig- 
nificant universal problem can obviously be more 
strikingly presented through the medium of a 
drama than by means of a formal address or 
statistical paper. 

The program offered by the new Division on 
Professional Standards and Education will be a 
real contribution to the status of social work as a 
profession, while the programs of the other Con- 
ference Divisions promise to be equally rich in 
interest and inspiration. 

Denver will be able to provide adequate ac- 
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commodation for Conference delegates. Being 
largely a tourist city, it has in addition to its 
many first class hotels, hundreds of fine room- 
ing houses, and many excellent restaurants and 
cafes where meals can be secured at reasonable 


prices. In fact delegates will probably find liv- 


ing in Denver as far as lodging and meals are 
concerned cheaper than in any city in which the 
Conference has been held recently. 

Travel will be very cheap, for the railroads 
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offer very low rates. Summer excursion rates 
will be in force and many delegates will doubtless 
plan to make their attendance at the meeting part 
of their vacation and avail themselves of the 
many side-trips that can be made with Denver as 
a center. 

Denver offers an attractive meeting place and 
social workers of the entire West will join in the 
welcome which Colorado extends to the National 
Conference of Social Work. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND THE ROMANTIC TEMPER 


Rosert E. Park 


THE PROBLEM STATED 

ECENT local studies in Chicago seem to 
R stow that the number of competent per- 

sons in the community is frequently no 
real measure of the competency—if one may use 
that expression in this connection—of the com- 
munity itself. A high communal intelligence 
quotient does not always, it seems, ensure com- 
munal efficiency. 

The explanation that at once suggests itself is 
that competent persons are, presumably, special- 
ists deeply interested in the little area of human 
experience in which they have chosen to operate, 
but profoundly indifferent to the interests of the 
particular geographical area in which they may 
happen to reside. 

It is the incompetent persons apparently who 
still maintain an interest that could in any sense 
be called lively in the local communities of our 
great cities. Women, particularly women with- 
out professional training, and immigrants, who 
are locally segregated and immured within the 
invisible walls of an alien language, are bound to 
have some sort of interest in their neighbors. 
Children, who necessarily live close to the ground 
are, however, in great cities, the real neighbors. 
Boys gangs are neighborhood institutions. Poli- 
ticians are professional neighbors. When the 
boys gangs graduate, as they frequently do, into 
local politics, the local political boss assumes to- 
ward them the role of patron and they assume 
toward him the role of clients. 

The competent people—that is to say the pro- 
fessional people—are, on the other hand, either 
physically or in imagination, abroad most of the 
time. They live in the city—in their offices and 
in their clubs. They go home to sleep. Most of 
our residential suburbs tend to assume, as far as 
the professional classes are concerned, the char- 


acter of dormitories. It is rare that anyone who 
is sufficiently eminent or sufficiently competent 
to find a place in Who’s Who has time for any- 
thing more than a benevolent interest in his local 
community. 

On the other hand, the competent people are 
keenly alive to the interests of their professions, 
and if we could organize our politics, as the Rus- 
sians have sought to do, on the hasis of occupa- 
tions, that is in soviets, it might be possible to 
awaken in our intelligenzia a more than dilettante 
and sporting interest in local politics and the 
problems of the local community. But the actual 
situation is different. 

Our political system is founded on the pre- 
sumption that the local community is the local 
political unit. If the local community is organ- 
ized, knows its own local interests, and has a 
mind of its own, democracy prospers. It is said 
that fifty per cent of the qualified voters in this 
country do not exercise the franchise. So far as 
this is an index of their indifference to local com- 
munity interests, it is at the same time a measure 
of the efficiency or inefficiency of the local com- 
munity. 

The National Community Center Association 
represents one of many efforts in recent years to 
alter the situation of which non-voting is perhaps 
one evidence. Community organizations aim, for 
one thing, to discover, to organize and to make 
available for the local community, the local com- 
munity’s resources, particularly its human re- 
sources. The extent to which it succeeds is the 
measure of its efficiency. How to assess these 
resources ; how to use them: these are problems. 


Tue ComMuNITy DEFINED 
But what is a community and what is com- 
munity organization? Before assessing the com- 
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describe a community. The simplest possible de- 
scription of a community is this: a collection of 
people occupying a more or less clearly defined 
area. But a community is more than that. A 
community is not only a collection of people, but 
it is a collection of institutions. Not people but 
institutions are final and decisive in distinguish- 
ing the community from other social constellations. 

Among the institutions of the community there 
will always be homes and something more: 
churches, schools, playgrounds, a communal hall, 
a local theatre, perhaps, and of course business 
and industrial enterprises of some sort. Com- 
munities might well be classified by the number 
and variety of the institutions—cultural, political 
and occupational—which they possess. This 
would indicate the extent to which they were 
autonimous or, conversely, the extent to which 
their communal functions were mediatized, so to 
speak, and incorporated into the larger com- 
munity. 

There is always a larger community. Every 
single community is always a part of some larger 
and more inclusive one. There are no longer 
any communities wholly detached and isolated; 
all are interdependent economically and politically 
upon one another. The ultimate community is the 
wide world. 


A. The Ecological Organization. Within the 
limits of any community, the communal institu- 
tions—economic, political and cultural—will tend 
to assume a more or less clearly defined and char- 
acteristic distribution. For example, the com- 
munity will always have a center and a circum- 
ference, defining the position of each single com- 
munity to every other. Within the area so de- 
fined, the local populations and the local institu- 
tions will tend to group themselves in some char- 
acteristic pattern, dependent upon geography, 
lines of communication, and land values. This 
distribution of population and institutions we 
may call the ecological organization of the 
community. 

Town planning is an attempt to direct and con- 
trol the ecological organization. Town planning 
is probably not as simple as it seems. Cities, even 
those like the city of Washington, D. C., that 
have been most elaborately planned, are always 
getting out of hand. The actual plan of a city is 


munal efficiency, one should at least be able to 
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never a mere artifact, it is always quite as much 
a product of nature as of design. But a plan is 
one factor in communal efficiency. 

B. The Economic Organization. Within the 
limits of the ecological organization, so far as a 
free exchange of goods and services exists, there 
inevitably grows up another type of community 
organization based on the division of labor. This 
is what we may call the occupational organization 
of the community. 

The occupational organization, like the ecolog- 
ical, is a product of competition. Eventually every 
individual member of the community is driven, 
as a result of competition with every other, to do 
the thing he can do rather than the thing he 
would like to do. Our secret ambitions are sel- 
dom realized in our actual occupations. The 
struggle to live determines finally not only where 
we shall live within the limits of the community 
but what we shall do. 

The number and variety of professions and 
occupations carried on within the limits of a com- 
munity would seem to be one measure of its com- 
petency, since in the wider division of labor and 
the greater specialization—in the diversities of 
interests and tasks—and in the vast unconscious 
coéperation of city life, the individual man has 
not only the opportunity but the necessity to 
choose his vocation and develop his individual 
talents. 

Nevertheless, in the struggle to find his place 
in a changing world, there are enormous wastes. 
Vocational training is one attempt to meet the 
situation; the proposed national organization of 
employment is another. But, until a more ra- 
tional organization of industry has somehow 
been achieved, little progress may be expected or 
hoped for. 

C. The Cultural and Political Organization. 
Competition is never unlimited in human society. 
Always there is custom and law which sets some 
bounds and imposes some restraints upon the wild 
and wilful impulses of the individual man. 

The cultural and political organization of the 
community rests upon the occupational organiza- 
tion, just as the latter, in turn, grows up in and 
rests upon the ecological organization. 

It is this final division or segment of the com- 
munal organization with which community cen- 
ter associations are mainly concerned. Politics, 
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religion and community welfare, like golf, bridge, 
and other forms of recreation, are leisure time 
activities and it is the leisure time of the com- 
munity that we are seeking to organize. 

Aristotle, who described man as a political ani- 
mal, lived a long time ago and his description 
was more true of man then than it is today. 
Aristotle lived in a world in which art, religion, 
and politics were the main concerns of life, and 
public life was the natural vocation of every 
citizen. 

Under modern conditions of life, where the 
division of labor has gone so far that—to cite a 
notorious instance—it takes 150 separate oper- 
ations to make a suit of clothes, the situation is 
totally different. Most of us now, during the 
major portion of our waking hours, are so busy 
on some minute detail of the common task that 
we frequently lose sight altogether of the com- 
munity in which we live. 

On the other hand, our leisure is now mainly a 
restless search for excitement. It is the romantic 
impulse, the desire to escape the dull routine of 
life at home and in the local community that 
drives us abroad in search of adventure. This 
romantic quest which finds its most outrageous 
expression in the dance halls and jazz parlors, is 
characteristic of almost every other expression of 
modern life. Political revolution and social re- 
form are themselves often merely expressions of 
this same romantic impulse. Millenialism in re- 
ligion, the missionary enterprises, particularly 
those that are limited to “regions beyond,” are 
manifestations of this same wish to escape reality. 

We are everywhere hunting the bluebird of 
romance, and we are hunting it with automobiles 
and flying machines. The new devices of loco- 
motion have permitted millions of people to re- 
alize in actual life flights of which they had only 
previously dreamed. But this physical mobility 
is but the reflection of a corresponding mental 
instability. 

This restlessness and thirst for adventure is, 
for the most part, barren and illusory, because it 
is uncreative. We are seeking to escape from a 
dull world instead of turning back upon it to 
transform it. 

Art, religion and politics are still the means 
through which we participate in the common life, 


but they have ceased to be our chief concern. As 
leisure time activities, they must now compete fer 
attention with livelier forms of recreation. It is 
in the improvident use of our leisure, I suspect, 
that the greatest wastes in American life occur. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF COMMUNAL 
EFFICIENCY 


This, then, is our community. How are we to 
measure its efficiency? Here, I am bound to con- 
fess, we have still miuch to learn. 


The simplest and most elementary way of esti- 
mating the competency and efficiency of a com- 
munity, as something different from the compe- 
tency and efficiency of the individual men and 
women who compose it, is by a comparative study 
of that community’s social statistics. Poverty, 
disease and delinquency have frequently been 
called social diseases. They may be said to meas- 
ure the extent to which the community has been 
able to provide an environment in which the indi- 
viduals which compose it are able to live, or to 
state it from the opposite point of view, they 
measure the extent to which the individuals who 
compose the community have been able to adapt 
themselves to the environment which the com- 
munity provided. 


The immigrant community manifestly exists to 
enable the immigrant to live. By life, we mean, 
however, something more than mere physical 
existence. Man is a creature such that when he 


lives at all he lives in society, lives in his hopes, 
in his dreams, and in the minds of other men. In 
some way or another man is bound to realize all 
his fundamental wishes, and these wishes, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. I. Thomas, are four : 


“He must have (1) security, that is, a home; some 
place to go out from and return to. 

“He must have (2) new experience, recreation, ad- 
venture, new sensations. 

“He must have (3) recognition, i.e., he must belong to 
some society in which he has status, some group in 
which he is somebody; somewhere or other, in short, he 
must be a person rather than a mere cog in the economic 
or social machine. 

“Finally, (4) he must have affection, intimate asso- 
ciation with some one or something, even though it be 
merely a cat or a dog, for which he feels affection and 
knows that affection is returned. All special human 
wishes reduce finally to these four categories and no 
human creature is likely to be wholesome and happy 
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unless, in some form or manner, all four of these wishes 
are more or less adequately realized.” 


While I was on the Pacific Coast a few months 
ago, studying what we have called “race rela- 
tions,” I was impressed by the marked differ- 
ences, as between immigrant groups, with respect 
to their ability to accommodate themselves to the 
American environment and, within the limitations 
imposed upon them by our customs and our laws, 
to provide for all the interests of life. 


Immigrant communities are likely to include 
within the circle of their interests and their organ- 
izations all the interests of life. Every immigrant 
community will have a religious organization— 
a synagogue, a temple or a church—with its re- 
lated, often dependent, mutual aid and welfare 
organizations. It will have also its own business 
enterprises, its clubs, lodges, coffee houses, res- 
taurants and gathering places, and a press. Every 
immigrant community is likely to have its press 
in America even if it did not have one in the 
home country. The immigrant colony is fre- 
quently nothing more than a transplanted vil- 
lage, for America has been colonized, actually, 
not by races or by nationalities, but by villages. 


As to the competence of these immigrant com- 
munities to provide an environment in which 
immigrants can live, Raymond Pearl’s paper, 
“The Racial Origin of Almshouse Paupers in the 
United States,” published in Science, October 31, 
1924, throws some light. 

One paragraph in that paper states the situ- 
ation as between the nation and the foreign-born. 
It says: 


“While on January 1, 1923, there were in almshouses 
59.8 native-born white persons per 100,000 of the same 
class in the population, the corresponding figure for the 
foreign-born was 173.6. This is by some regarded as a 
fact of dread significance. Perhaps it is. To me it 
seems possibly only an interesting expression of the 
difficulties which the human organism finds in adapting 
itself to a new environment.” 


If these figures may be regarded, as Dr. Pearl 
suggests that they should, as an index of the dif- 
ficulties which the human organism finds in 
adapting itself to a new environment, the more 
detailed study of the various racial groups exhibits 
some surprising results. 

"Park, Robert E., “The Significance of Social Research in 


Social Service,” Journal of Applied Sociology, May-June, 1924, 
pp. 264-5. 


They show, in the first place, wide divergences 
in the capacity of different immigrant groups to 
adapt themselves to American life; they show, in 
the second place, that the races and nationalities 
that have lived here longest are least able to meet 
the demands of the new environment. Dr. Pearl 
states it in this way: 

“With a few trifling exceptions, all the countries from 
which the present law encourages immigration con- 
tributed to almshouse pauperism in 1923 in excess of 
their representation in the population in 1920. On the 
other hand, again with a few trifling exceptions, those 
countries from which the present immigration law was 
especially framed to discourage immigration appear in 
the lower part of the diagram, because they contribute 
a smaller proportion to almshouse pauperism in 1923 
than their representation in the general population in 
1920.” 


Two things strike me as significant in this con- 
nection. (1) It is the recent immigrants who 
contribute least to the almshouse population ; (2) 
among these recent immigrants, it is, apparently, 
those who for one reason or another are least 
willing or able to participate in American life, 
who contribute least to our almshouse population. 

Why is this true? My own inference is that 
the decisive factors are not biological, but socio- 
logical. The explanation of the almshouse sta- 
tistics, in other words, is less a matter of tempera- 
ment than of tradition. 

It is the immigrants who have maintained in 
this country their simple, village religious and 
mutual aid organization who have been best able 
to withstand the shock of the new environment. 

The whole subject needs to be further investi- 
gated. What would a comparative study of dif- 
ferent racial and language groups with reference 
to disease, delinquency and family disorganization 
show? What would a comparison of the Japan- 
ese, Chinese and Mexicans show with reference 
to crime? I mention these three groups because 
they are living and working side by side on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The census of 1910 showed the Mexicans to 
have the highest crime rate of any immigrant 
group in the United States. My conviction is that 
when we obtain the facts we shall find that the 
Japanese have the lowest crime rate, at least, of 
any immigrant group on the Coast. 

The explanation is that the Japanese—and the 
same is true of the Chinese—have organized what 
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we call “control organizations” to deal at once 
with disputes arising among themselves and with 
the larger community outside. 

The Japanese Association, like the Chinese Six 
Companies, is organized to keep their nationals 
out of the courts. But the Japanese Association 
is more than a court of arbitration and concili- 
ation. Its function is not merely to settle disputes, 
but to maintain the morale of the local Japanese 
community and to promote in every practical way, 
mainly by education, the efforts of the Japanese 
people to make their way in the communities in 
which they live. 

The Japanese are better informed about the 
condition of their own people in America than 
are any other group with the possible exception 
of the Jews. 

One thing that has sensibly raised the morale 
of the Japanese, as it has indeed of the Jews, is 
its struggle to maintain its racial status in the 
United States. Nothing, as Sumner observed, so 
easily establishes solidarity within the group as 
an attack from without. Nothing so contributes 
to the disciplines of a racial or national minority 
as the opposition of the racial or national 
majority. 

The peoples who are making or have made in 
recent years the most progress in America today 
are, I suspect, the Jews, the Negroes, and the 
Japanese. There is, of course, no comparison to 


be made between the Jew, the Japanese and the 
Negro as to their racial competence. Of all the 
immigrant peoples in the United States, the Jews 
are the most able and the most progressive; the 
Negro, on the other hand, is just emerging and 
is still a little afraid of the consequences of his 
newly acquired race consciousness. 

What is alike in the case of the Jew, the Negro 
and the Japanese, is that their conflict with 
America has been grave enough to create in each 
a new sense of racial identity, and to give them 
the sort of solidarity that grows out of a common 
cause. 

It is the existence in a people of the sense of 
a cause which finally determines their group 
efficiency. 

In some sense these communities in which our 
immigrants live their smaller lives may be re- 
garded as models for our own. We are seeking 
to do, through the medium of our local community 
organizations, such things as will get attention 
and interest for the little world of the locality. 
We are encouraging a new parochialism, seeking 
to initiate a movement that will run counter to 
the current romanticism with its eye always on 
the horizon, one which will recognize limits and 
work within them. 

Our problem is to encourage men to seek God 
in their own village and to see the social problem 
in their own neighborhood. These immigrant 
communities deserve further study. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Cuar.es S. BERNHEIMER 


organization with which are affiliated 

Young Men’s Hebrew Associations, Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations, and Jewish organ- 
izations promoting cultural, social, and recrea- 
tional activities in Jewish communities through- 
out the country, has undertaken as part of its 
function, studies of the Jewish population of a 
number of cities, with special reference to their 
recreational and social facilities and needs. Some 
thirty studies have been made. 
_ Among the first was a study of the recrea- 
‘tonal and social resources of the Jewish com- 


Tos JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, the national 


munity of Philadelphia, three years ago, which 
showed the need of recreational activities on a 
community-wide scale, and a central building in 
which to carry on the activities. Thereupon a 
campaign for a building for the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Hebrew Association of that 
city was conducted, and the building, costing one 
and a quarter million dollars, has recently been 
dedicated. 

A second survey of the same community was 
made during the past year, which showed the dis- 
tribution of the Jewish population and the man- 
ner in which the recreational needs of the Jewish 
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population were being met, and recommended to 
the association extension activities in the several 
sections of the city in which large numbers of 
Jews reside and codperation with established 
agencies, including synagogues. A comprehen- 
sive program of activities to be undertaken within 
the building, based on a detailed examination of 
the needs of the Jewish community, was sub- 
mitted, together with an analysis of the budgetary 
requirements of the association based on the staff 
and program recommended, 

During the past year, a comprehensive study 
has been under way in Manhattan and the Bronx 
and is nearing completion. Parts of it, referring 
to particular sections of New York City, have 
been submitted for consideration to Jewish recre- 
ational organizations operating in those sections, 
and the study as a whole will recommend a pro- 
gram to be acted upon by organizations conduct- 
ing recreational, social, and educational activities. 

The Board has conducted a study in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and in Patterson, New Jersey, with the pur- 
pose in view of recommending a program of 
activities, staff requirements, and budget for a 
“Y” building in the former city, which will be 
completed in the fall and one in the latter city, 
which is to be dedicated in March, 1925. 

Studies that have led or are leading to the con- 
struction of Jewish Center buildings adapted to 
community-wide requirements have been made in 
the following cities: Newark, N. J., where a 
structure housing the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, valued at three- 
quarters of a million dollars, was completed dur- 
ing 1924; Chicago, IIll., where a fund of $1,000,- 
000 is available for two branches of the Jewish 
People’s Institute; St. Louis, Mo., where a fund 
of $500,000 was raised for a Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association building to 
be erected ; Washington, D. C., Jersey City, N. J., 
Atlantic City, N. J., Albany, N. Y., Portland, 
Me., and Brockton, Mass., where campaigns for 
buildings have been conducted or buildings are 
being planned or are in process of building. There 
have been other building constructions or improve- 
ments where no such detailed studies have been 
made. In each case, the need of a center pro- 
motive of the cultural, social, and recreational life 
of the Jews of the city has been demonstrated, 





and there has been generous and _ enthusiastic 
response on the part of the community. 

Sometimes a particular problem has _ been 
emphasized, as in the case of Cincinnati, where a 
study clearly showed that a neighborhood for 
which a Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association building was planned was 
rapidly tending to become populated with Negroes, 
and the sponsors for the proposed building were — 
thereby saved from putting a center in a location 
which would have become undesirable for its 
clientele. Inquiry into the settling and distribu- 
tion of nationalities in various parts of cities has 
become an element in the stvidies, so that the pos- 
sible displacement of Jews by groups of Italian 
or Polish nationality or of Negroes, for instance, - 
has become one of the subjects of investigation. 
Such consideration involves a study of the trend 
of the Jewish population of the city as well as of 
groups of other populations which tend to dis- 
place the Jewish group in an established locale, 
and, on the other hand, the groups which the Jew- 
ish people in their turn tend to displace in the 
sections to which they migrate. 





In the study of the Jewish community of Wash- 
ington, D. C., an examination was made of the 
number of men and women of Jewish faith who 
were in government employ and the proportion 
who were transient residents of the city, for the 
purpose of determining to what extent the respon- 
sibility of establishing a Jewish recreational cen- 
ter was national, in the sense of the Jews through- 
out the country should meet the needs of young 
people coming from various parts of the United 
States. It was found that the number of Jew- 
ish transient residents was comparatively small 
and that the problem of providing for this group 
was yearly decreasing, but that, on the other hand, 
there was a real need of a Jewish Center, which 
would provide for the leisure-time activities of 
the community, and ample facilities to meet the 
needs were thereupon recommended. 


The principal objective of a number of the 
studies has been the securing of data as to the 
adequacy of the facilities; the character of the 
program of activities, so as to reach all age groups 
and all elements of the community; the quality 
of the supervision of the activities; and the sup- 
port, material and moral, which the community 
has given to the operating organizations. The 
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recommendations have had in view the necessity 
for creating a center that shall plan and carry 
out a program of activities, community-wide in 
purpose and extent, that shall provide modern, 
adequate facilities, and that shall engage experi- 
enced and trained supervision, under the adminis- 
tration of a representative body of Jewish men 
and women of the community. 

The studies have shown, in most instances, 
inadequacy of facilities, notwithstanding provision 
on the part of both private organizations and the 
municipality ; they have given evidence of com- 
mercial dance halls not properly supervised and 
pool rooms used as hangouts for young boys; 
they have been an arraignment of the Jewish com- 
munity for failure to provide far-reaching activi- 
ties to meet the leisure-time needs and promote 
the culture and morale of the community. 


There has often been one organization under 
Jewish auspices which has endeavored to meet, 
to a degree, the recreational and social needs of 
Jewish young people; its faci'ities have frequently 
been meager, the program of activities limited, 
trained and experienced direction lacking; and 
there has been a failure to approach the problem 
with a community-wide vision. 

The strdies have been a means of focussing the 
attention of Jewish communities on their recrea- 
tional, social, and cultural requirements, based on 
a high level of performance. Representative 
Jewish men and women have been moved to take 
action in strengthening the hands of the outstand- 
ing Jewish recreational organization in the re- 
spective cities by raising funds for the erection of 
an adequate building, by codperating in securing 
a membership that would help to maintain it, and 
by giving moral support. With such codperation 
young people’s organizations have been becoming 
centers catering to all elements and all age groups 
of the Jewish communities and have established 
themselves on a platform that appeals to all Jews 
irrespective of their affiliation with a particular 
type of Jewish congregation. The “Fundamen- 
talists” and the “Modernists” of the synagogue, 
their sons and daughters, possess in this newly 
developing center a common meeting ground, a 
Jewish “town hall,” a central forum for meeting 
and discussion. 

In the development of the studies, the impor- 
tance of the public recreational facilities has been 


recognized ; there has been emphasis on the value 
of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and similar 
organizations promotive of the vigor and morale 
of youth, and there has, furthermore, been appre- 
ciation of the work of non-sectarian social settle- 
ments and centers. On the other hand, it has 
been manifest that the strictly non-sectarian cen- 
ter has failed to meet the religious requirements 
of Jewish youth, and that the sectarian non-Jew- 
ish center has tended to draw them away from 
their religious moorings. 

The studies of the Jewish Welfare Board have 
therefore been based on the assumption that Jew- 
ish youth should be supplied with opportunities 
for their physical and social growth and develop- 
ment, and at the same time there has been a dis- 
tinct implication of the duty imposed upon the 
Jewish community to provide, as well, for the 
promotion of its Jewish cultural and Jewish 
spiritual life, through the agency of the recrea- 
tional organization. 

A fundamental item of investigation in the 
Jewish Welfare Board studies has been the deter- 
mination of the number of Jews in the particular 
community. There is no way of ascertaining this 
figure, except on the basis of a census or a cal- 
culation. The United States census, in its decen- 
nial enumeration, does not inquire into the religi- 
ous affiliation of individuals. In the communities 
studied by the Jewish Welfare Board the num- 
ber of individuals to be reached has been too large 
and the expense would have been too great to 
obtain the result by means of a census. A cal- 
culation has therefore been decided upon. 


Two methods have usually been employed. One 
is ‘based on the number of Jewish pupils in the 
public schools. This figure has been calculated 
by ascertaining from the public school authorities 
the total number of children in the elementary 
grades in attendance on the Day of Atonement. 
On the assumption that practically all Jewish chil- 
dren absent themselves from school on the holiest 
day in the Jewish calendar, the figure has been 
subtracted from the total attendance of children 
in the elementary grades on a normal day. 

With this result as a basis, a calculation has 
been made, with the aid of the United States cen- 
sus figures, showing the proportion of children 
of school age to the total population, so that it 
has been possible to approximate the total Jewish 
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population. It is not necessary here to go into 
the refinements that have been made in order to 
determine as accurately as possible the total figure, 
and it is clear that the result is purely an 
approximation. 

As a check on this figure, another method has 
been employed. The number of deaths of Jews 
in a given community has been ascertained for a 
series of years, the best index to Jewish decedents 
being burials in a Jewish cemetery. It has been 
assumed that the death rate of Jews is lower than 
that of the community in which they live, as is 
attested by statistics concerning Jews, both in 
Europe and in this country, and on the basis of 
statistics relating to groups of Jews in this coun- 
try, a death rate of eight per thousand has been 
assumed, which has been applied to the number 
of deaths per year as calculated from the records 
obtained for a series of years. 

The Jewish population of a city has been cal- 
culated to be the mean between the figures ob- 
tained on the basis of the two methods employed. 

Questions may readily be raised as to the accu- 
racy of the results obtained ; but they have served 
at least as the most practicable basis on which to 
make statements relating to the Jewish popula- 
tion for purposes of the studies, and are a more 
stable foundation than estimates which have 
appeared in the statistics of the American Jew- 
ish Year Book, the repository of considerable 
information relating to Jews. 

The formal studies here discussed are but a 
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part of a program the Jewish Welfare Board has — 
set for itself as a national organization, with — 
which are affiliated some three hundred Young 
Men’s Hebrew Associations, Young Women’s 
Hebrew Associations, Jewish Centers, and kin- 
dred organizations throughout the country. 

The Board’s work is motivated by a standard 
based on a high level of ability in the personnel 
of the staffs and of facilities adapted to meet the 
requirements of a community-wide plan and pro- 
gram of activities. Its stimulation of and codp- 
eration with training courses, both for profes- 
sional service and volunteers, its field service 
through state and regional field secretaries, its 
issuance of The Jewish Center, a quarterly publi- 
cation, and of a series of Bulletins with instruc- 
tions and recommendations to Centers, its direc- 
tions of and codperation with campaigns for 
building funds and memberships, and its numer- 
ous acts in conference and ly correspondence are 
evidence of a vitalizing force in Jewish commun- 
ity life in this country which has a steady tendency 
toward moulding the communities and raising 
their standard, and promoting the cultural and 
spiritual life of Jews, not only in their relation- 
ship with each other and with organizations main- 
tained and sponsored by their own groups, but 
also in their relationship to fellow Americans and 
the organizations under non-secretarian and 
municipal auspices; for “Americanization” adap- 
tation to the life and institutions of the Ameri- 
can nation and the maintenance of high American 
ideals, is an essential of the Jewish Center. 


ICELANDIC COMMUNITIES IN AMERICA: CULTURAL 
BACKGROUNDS AND EARLY SETTLEMENTS* 


THORSTINA JACKSON 


HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL 
BACKGROUND 


Tue PLace oF ICELAND IN AMERICAN TRADITION 


William Morris spoke of Iceland as “the Greece 
of the North.” This little mystic isle, far remote 
from the strife and struggle of the rest of the 
world, has, however, developed a national life 
whose influence is felt on far-away shores. Its 
' Sagas tell us that the first white child born on 


the American continent was Icelandic Snorri, son 
of Thorfinnur Karlsefni, born in Vinland the 
Good 1006!. 


*Editor’s Note: Miss Thorstina Jackson, A.B., (Manitoba) 
sometime student at the Sorbonne, daughter of Thorleifur 
Joakinsson Jackson, a pioneer who came to America in 187 
historian of American Icelanders, author of ‘Partial History 
of the Settlement of New Iceland,” “From East to West,” “Com 
tinuation of the History of the New Iceland Settlement.” Miss 
Jackson is working to complete a history of the North Dakota 
Settlement begun _ her father. At Columbia University she 
studied in the sociology department and in the community courses 
of Mr. Bowman, who has asked her to describe the community 
life of the Icelanders in America, giving backgrounds and 
old world influences. i : A 

1Saga of Eric the Red, Islandingabok by Ari Thorgilsson, 
Eyrbyzzja Saga. 
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The colony of Vinlaad was abandoned by the 
Icelanders in the second decade of the 11th cen- 
tury, and the roving Vikings gradually settled 
down in their northern home there to create and 
reduce to writing in the 12th and 13th centuries 
the Eddas, which form the basis of Norse myth- 
ology, and the Sagas, the vivid word pictures of 
the life, manners, and customs of the early middle 
ages. Men like Thorgilsson and Snorri Sturlu- 
son were writing in their native tongue in Iceland 
when the scholars of the other lands wrote in 
Latin only. 

Nearly nine centuries after the colony of Vin- 
land on the eastern shore of America was aban- 
doned by the Icelanders, the children of Saga- 
land once more felt the lure of the New World; 
a small group migrated to Utah and settled in 
Spanish Fork in 1855, but Icelandic immigration 
did not begin to any great extent until the early 
seventies. They came in greatest numbers be- 
tween 1870 and 1895. There has not been much 
recent immigration; political reforms in Iceland 
and an increased material prosperity have tended 
to make the people more satisfied with conditions 
at home. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF ICELANDIC COMMUNITIES IN 
NortH AMERICA 


At the northeastern extremity of Lake Michi- 
gan is an island seven miles long and five miles 
wide. It is known as the Washington Island and 
on it was established the first purely Icelandic 
colony in America in the year 1870. At the pres- 
ent time twenty families are located there. 

The principal Icelandic communities in the 
United States are in Pembina, Cavalier, Grand 
Forks, Walsh and Botteneau Counties, North 
Dakota; Lincoln and Lyon Counties, Minnesota, 
and in and around Seattle, Washington. There 
are smaller groups in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Illinois, Utah, New Jersey, New York 
and California. In all there are possibly 15,000 
Icelanders and their descendants in the United 
States. 


Canada has more extensive Icelandic communi- 
ties. It is estimated that there are about 40,000 
first and second generation Icelanders in the dif- 
ferent Provinces of the Dominion. The city of 
Winnipeg is the chief center in Canada; the vari- 
ous farming communities are located around Lake 


Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba in the Province of 
Manitoba, between Church Bridge and Saskatoon 
in Saskatchewan, and around Markerville, Al- 
berta. There are also groups in Vancouver and 
the neighboring cities. 

The majority of the Icelanders have chosen 
agriculture as an occupation although in the home- 
land they had practically no experience in the 
cultivation of the soil. Their adaptability to a 
new environment is demonstrated by their suc- 
cess as farmers in the agricultural communities. 
Geneologists have characterized the Icelanders 
as a combination of the Celt and the Teuton, with 
a predominance of the latter element. Authori- 
ties such as Dr. Finnur Jonsson of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen estimated that the Icelanders 
were about one-eighth Celtic, while others bring 
the figure up as high as one-third. 


RAcIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The original settlers of Iceland were Norse 
feudal lords who fled from Norway to escape 
oppression. Some of them had settled in Ire- 
land and the neighboring islands prior to migrat- 
ing to Iceland and intermarried with the Irish. 
There had been also some direct emigration from 
Ireland to Iceland previous to the coming of the 
Norse Vikings. However, the first real coloniza- 
tion of the country began in 874 and it was a free 
republic until 1264, when it became a dependency 
of Norway. In 1377 Iceland passed from Nor- 
way to Denmark, and was a Danish colony until 
in 1915 when Denmark recognized the autonomy 
of the country. The Danes never mixed much 
with the Icelanders so the original strain has re- 
mained comparatively pure. 

Rev. J. A. Sigurdson, Churchbridge, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, an Icelandic scholar, describes his 
countrymen thus: “The severe climate of Iceland 
and centuries of abusive foreign rule are reflected 
in the people; the long period of darkness and 
the life of accidents on sea and land has had a 
tendency to bedim the joy of life among people 
in general. The Icelanders are honest, tenacious, 
true to their word, thrifty and industrious.” Pro- 
fessor Halldor Hermannsson of Cornell says: 
“Many Icelanders are without doubt melancholy, 
but there are also many optimists among them, 
and these are, in my opinion, in the majority. 
Many of them are lacking in executive ability, 
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but this is probably due more to environment than 
any innate absence of practical ability; they were 
deprived of a chance to manage their own affairs 
for centuries, and have not until recently had 
the opportunity to demonstrate what they can do.” 


Iceland has no illiterate peasant class; even as 
far back as the 18th century ability to read was 
a necessary qualification in joining the church and 
becoming an active member of the community. 
It is furthermore a country of no extremes in 
poverty and wealth, and there are no clearly 
defined castes or classes. 

The Icelanders are, essentially, home-loving 
people, and they resemble the Highland Scots in 
their fondness of tracing the family tree. Hospi- 
tality was a virtue particularly emphasized in the 
Icelandic Sagas, and this quality has become in- 
grained in the people. The practice of charg- 
ing anything for the entertainment of guests is 
of very recent origin in Iceland ; the ever-increas- 
ing number of tourists has made it necessary to 
charge travellers. To accept payment for the en- 
tertainment of guests was an almost unheard-of 
thing at the time the Icelanders emigrated in 
greatest number to America. Mr. A. McIntyre, 
Winnipeg Normal School, for many years school 
inspector in the Icelandic settlements, once said: 
“In all my wanderings I have never known any- 
thing to equal the hospitality of the Icelanders, 
and when you ask them to direct you, they are not, 
like most people, satisfied to teli you where 
to go, but actually ready to leave their work to 
take you there.” 


Tue IceELanpic LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


For so small a group the Icelanders have prob- 
ably retained their language better than many 
other nationalities. Most of the second genera- 
tion Icelanders in the New World can speak and 
read it almost as well as their parents. The rea- 
son for that is the literary value of the national 
classics and the inherent beauty of the language 
itself, which for more than a thousand years has 
kept this little nation of less than 100,000 all 
told together. Icelandic as spoken today differs 
only slightly from the language of the Sagas; it is 
very inflectional and has a grammar that offers as 
real a training in philology as either Latin or 
Greek. Scholars have found many points of 
similarity between Icelandic and ancient Greek, 


as for instance the wealth of descriptive epithets 
and the power of portraying abstract terms. 

So far Icelandic is the official language in the 
Icelandic Lutheran Churches, with the exception 
of two where one Sunday service is in English, 
This retention of the native tongue for nearly 
half a century has not prevented the Icelanders 
from acquiring English; the majority of the first 
generation are conversant with it more or less, 
There are indications, however, that the time is 
not far distant when Icelandic will cease to exist 
as a living tongue in this country and be retained 
only as a cultural subject. 

It is not possible to over-estimate the influence 
of the Icelandic classics upon the development of 
the Icelandic people. The Eddas and Sagas 
have become part and parcel of the nation. The 
former fall into two divisions: the older or poetic 
Edda, supposed to have been written by Sae- 
mundur, the learned, in the early part of the 12th 
century, and the prose Edda reduced to writing 
by Snorri Sturluson (1178-1247). The Sagas 
resemble the epics of ancient Greece inasmuch as 
they are tales of a heroic age dealing with the 
colonization of Iceland, struggles between differ- 
ent clans in the country and the exploits of Ice- 
landic Vikings in other lands. The style is clear, 
forceful and realistic, and the character delinea- 
tion remarkable. A number of archeological in- 
vestigations have proven the authenticity of these 
tales. It is rare to find a child in Iceland who 
has not read the Sagas before the age of twelve. 
They appeal to young and old and have united 
the nation by a common bond and preserved the 
language interest. 

The wave of romanticism that swept the little 
island in the early part of the 19th century, fol- 
lowing greater independence, had both as cause 
and effect a renewed interest in the stories of 
the heroic past. Unquestionably the literary, eco- 
nomic and political progress of the Icelanders in 
the last century may be attributed to a renewed 
interest in the past; it aroused an effort to live 
up to the spirit of their fearless Viking ancestors. 

The leading Icelandic Romanticists of the 19th 
century were prolific writers and were responsible 
for a literary epoch of no mean value. Modern 
Icelandic literature has drawn considerably on 
outside sources, such as English, Scandinavian 
and German. Just now the drama, which up to. 
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the present time has not played an important part, 
has gained an ascendency. At the present tinie 
there are a number of Icelandic dramatists whose 
work is becoming increasingly popular, not only 
in Iceland but also in the other European coun- 
tries. 

A number of famous Americans have shown a 
marked interest in Icelandic literature; Longfel- 
low carried on a lengthy correspondence in Latin 
with Sveinbjorn Egilsson, at one time president 
of the college at Reykjavik, Iceland. Evidences 
of the influences of Icelandic literature are found 
in a number of his poems, particularly the “Tales 
of the Wayside Inn.” 

Professor Willard Fisk was another admirer 
of Icelandic literature. He went to the Scandi- 
navian countries about 1850 to study Norse lit- 
erature. From that time he began to collect Ice- 
landic books, and at his death in 1904 he willed 
his collection to Cornell University, stipulating 
that there should always be an Icelandic librarian 
there. At the time of Professor Fisk’s death 
the collection consisted of 8,000 volumes, but 
now it has been augmented to 15,000. Professor 
Halldor Hermannsson, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, has been the Icelandic 
librarian there since 1905. He gives courses at 
the University and circulates annually a publica- 
tion known as “Islandica,” which deals exclusively 
with Icelandic literature. 


The Icelandic language lite.ature has made a 
powerful appeal to the Australian-American 
pianist and composer, Percy Grainger. He de- 
clares that the most inspiring, life-giving and 
satisfying adventure of his life, the one wielding 
the most determining sway over his work and 
standards as a creative artist, as well as upon his 
actions and character as a man, has been the 
gradual unfolding of the Icelandic racial spirit, as 
revealed through growing familiarity with the 
Icelandic language. 


The American Icelanders have not taken any 
steps so far to share their literature with their 
fellow citizens of other nationalities. Just what 
contribution this literature could make to Ameri- 
can life is, as yet, an open question. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that literature that has 
been the backbone of a small nation, cementing it 
together in the face of the most disintegrating 
forces, might be utilized to contribute something 


worth while to American life. It is possible that 
the movies are a likely field for attracting atten- 
tion to this literature; that the Sagas, with their 
deep-rooted moral teachings and picturesque de- 
scriptions of a period in the far distant past, lend 
themselves admirably to scenarios. The effort on 
the part of some modern Icelanders to dramatize 
the Sagas is meeting with success. It is not at all 
unlikely that the naive simplicity, strong character 
delineation, and the refreshing mystery of a by- 
gone age portrayed in the Sagas, are sources 
from which an able dramatist or scenario writer 
could draw material that would present a real 
message. 


INFLUENCE OF ICELAND IN FINE ARTS 


The struggle for existence in Iceland, the almost 
total absence of a so-called leisure class, has not 
been conducive to the practice of the fine arts. 
The Icelanders are fond of music but have not 
so far produced any composers or performers of 
world renown. It is in the art of sculpture that 
Iceland stands out pre-eminently: Albert Thor- 
waldsen is claimed by both the Icelanders and 
Danes; his father was Icelandic and his mother 
a Dane. Einar Jonsson is a modern Icelandic 
sculptor who has gained a wide reputation in the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany. Mr. Jons- 
son was in America from 1917-19 erecting a 
statue in Philadelphia, which is now in Fairmont 
Park, named “Thorfinn Karlsefni,” the Vinland 
colonist, father of Snorri, the first white child 
born on the American continent. 


Emile Palsson Walters is an Icelandic-Ameri- 
can who, although still young, has gained an en- 
viable place in the world of Fine Arts. He was 
born in Winnipeg, Canada. He lost his father at 
an early age and went to the Icelandic colony in 
North Dakota, thence to Chicago. During his art 
education he had to tread the thorny path that is 
so often the fate of an embryo genius. 

Last year the National Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington acquired Mr. Walter’s picture entitled 
“Roosevelt’s Haunts,” painted at Sagamore Hill, 
where the young artist was a frequent guest at 
ex-President Roosevelt’s home. The American 
Federation of Art chose this painting as one of 
thirty to be exhibited at the leading art 
galleries in America. In 1921 “Roosevelt's 
Haunts” received the William O. Goodman prize 
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at the Chicago, aiid another, “Full Bloom,” was 
accorded the Francis Murphy Memorial prize 
by the New York Academy of Design, 1924. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ICELANDIC COM- 
MUNITIES 


MINNESOTA SETTLEMENT 1875 


The year 1875 is the important one in the his- 
tory of Icelandic immigration; then were estab- 
lished two of the most important permanent Ice- 
landic communities : The Minnesota Settlement in 
Lyon and Lincoln Counties, and “New Iceland” 
on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, Canada. 

Most of the pioneers in the Minnesota settle- 
ment had come to America in 1873-74, and had 
hired out with farmers in Iowa and Wisconsin. 
The first settler was Gunnlaugur Petursson, who 
set out with his family from Iowa County, Wis- 
consin, to find a suitable homestead in the West. 
In a lumber wagon drawn by a team of oxen 
he covered a distance of 500 miles until he came 
to a halt on the banks of the Medicine River 
near the present town of Minnesota. There he 
pitched his tent and decided to locate July 4, 1875. 
At present there are about 1,000 first and second 
generation Icelanders in this community. The 
colonists were fortunate in their choice of local- 
ity; the rich soil has yielded excellent returns in 
wheat and other kinds of grain. 

The early pioneers in the Minnesota settle- 
ment were too poor to buy lumber for their homes 
and there were no trees available for erecting log 
cabins. The first shelters were cellars thatched 
in a crude way. At the present time this colony 
is noted for its beautiful modern homes. It is 
the wealthiest Icelandic community. 


New IceLcanp, First CANADIAN PERMANENT 
SETTLEMENT 


In August, 1873, 150 Icelanders landed in 
Quebec. These immigrants divided into two 
groups, one going south to Milwaukee, and the 
other to Kinmount, Ontario, where the settlers 
had been promised work on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The following summer 300 more joined 
their countrymen at Kinmount. A number of 
these immigrants went to Nova Scotia and took 
up homesteads in a very barren, hilly region, but 
no permanent settlement was formed there. 
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In the spring of 1875 the Canadian Govern- 
ment, through the mediation of a young Icelander, 
Segtriggur Jonasscn, and a Canadian, John Tay- 
lor, offered the <oi\onists the means to send two 
men to investigate possibilities of a permanent set- 
tlement in Manitoba. The two chosen, Sigtriggur 
Jonasson and Einar Jonasson, joined by three 
others, set out from Ontario, traveling by rail 
to Moorehead, Minnesota, where they took a Red 
River boat to the little town of Winnipeg, arriv- 
ing there July 18, 1875. They found Winnipeg 
a little village, minus railroads, where work was 
being done on the Canadian Pacific east of the 
Great Lakes. The outlook in Manitoba was not 
pleasant at the time owing to the grasshopper 
plague. 

There was no land available near Winnipeg for 
a separate Icelandic colony, and whereas the immi- 
grants were too poor to buy implements, 
horses and oxen, it was not deemed wise to de- 
pend upon cultivation of the soil at first, but 
rather to choose a locality where there was some 
fishing to help out. Everything considered, the~ 
Lake Winnipeg region, some sixty miles from 
Winnipeg, appeared the most suitable. The set- 
tlers could get not only fish from the lake, but 
an abundance of timber for building purposes. 

The first Icelandic colonists came to Winnipeg 
in October of 1875, 250 men, women and children. 
The immigrants had an abundance of hope but 
were absolutely without funds. The Canadian 
Government issued them a loan to buy food 
products. 

After a few days’ sojourn in Winnipeg, the set- 
tlers started for the Land of Promise on six flat- 
bottomed boats tied together in groups of three. 
These they floated down the Red River, and they 
had reason to consider the “links of its long red 
chain” anything but a smooth road. When the 
flotilla arrived at Lake Winnipeg it was aided by 
a Hudson Bay boat, which towed it to its des- 
tination, and the day of arrival was what is known 
in the Icelandic calendar as the last day of sum- 
mer. The four days’ journey had been one of 
hardship and a number of children had died on 
the way. No time was lost in putting up shelters, 
for winter was near. The colonists were not bur- 


dened by domestic animals, with the exception of 
one mongrel pup, given to one of the children in 
Winnipeg. 


In a short time a group of cabins 
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had been erected, and the pioneers elected five 
town councillors and named the village Gimli, 
which stood for Paradise in Icelandic mythology. 

The first winter in the settlement was a terrible 
chapter in the history of Icelandic colonization in 
America. There was no milk to be had, the lake 
froze, and food hauled so far was expensive—96 
pounds of flour cost $3.75; potatoes were 90 
cents a bushel; pork, 16 to 18 cents a pound, and 
a gallon of coal oil, 60 cents. Owing to the 
lack of milk and other vital food products many 
of the settlers became ill ; it is estimated than one- 
third of those who remained in the settlement in 
April of 1876 died. 

The advent of spring awakened hope in the 
hearts of the remaining settlers; they acquired 
twenty cows in June, and shortly after that the 
outlook was brightened by the arrival of 1200 
Icelandic immigrants. They took up homesteads 
and built a highway from one end of the settle- 
ment to the other. 

In the fall of 1876 the colony received a terrible 
setback; a smallpox epidemic, carried from a 
nearby Indian reservation, broke out. It was not 
recognized at first, and had ample chance to 
spread. The plague had gained the upper hand 
when doctors arrived and the whole colony was 
placed under quarantine, which was not raised 
until July 21st of the following year. Over a 
hundred settlers died of the epidemic, and a much 
larger number were taken ill; all advancement 
was at a standstill, and the immigrants would 
have perished if the Canadian Government had 
not so generously continued to loan money for 
foodstuffs. 

The young Icelandic minister, Rev. Jon Bjar- 
nason, for many years president of the Icelandic 
Lutheran Synod, came to the settlement from the 
United States in 1877 and became the first min- 
ister of the colonists. 


The Canadian Gimli had the honor of entertain- 
ing the Governor-General of Canada, the Marquis 
of Dufferin, August 29, 1877. Lord Dufferin had 
visited Iceland in 1856 and from that time he was 
a staunch admirer of the Icelandic people, their 
language and literature. It was through his 


recommendation that the Canadian Government 
was so generous in lending money to the immi- 
grants. The settlers entertained their honored 
guest according to the best of their ability; he 


visited every house in the little village of Gimli 
and went to three of the neighboring farms. He 
is reported to have remarked that although the 
pioneer homes were lowly and scantily furnished, 
every house had a considerable library, religious 
books and the Eddas and Sagas brought from the 
homeland, 


STEFANSSON, SON OF New IcELAND 


On November 3, 1879, there was born in 
a little pioneer cabin near Gimli a boy who was 
destined to become internationally famous before 
he was thirty years old. This child was Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, explorer, author, and lecturer. 
His parents migrated from Iceland in 1876, and 
came that same year to the Gimli settlement. 
When the future explorer was two years old his 
parents emigrated to North Dakota, and there his 
childhood was spent in the rough environment of 
a frontier settlement, where there were few ele- 
ments of refinement except the Icelandic Sagas, 
which the young lad read and re-read. He was 
educated in the public schools of North Dakota, 
and later at Harvard. It is not necessary to dwell 
on Stefansson’s subsequent career as explorer, 
lecturer and writer. He embodies the character- 
istics of the Vikings, where strength, perseverance 
and courage blend with an idealism and imagina- 
tion which are tempered with judgment. 

As time went on New Iceland, as the Gimli 
settlement was called, became the mother colony 
of many other Icelandic communities. The early 
settlers emigrated to other parts, such as North 
Dakota and the fertile plains of southern Mani- 
toba, there to take up agriculture. Up to 1895 
there was a steady flow of immigrants from the 
north country to New Iceland, and this com- 
munity is to this day the most extensive Icelandic 
colony in America. 

Gimli is now a favorite lake resort, and during 
the summer months the Canadian Pacific trains 
thunder in many times a day. It is fitting that the 
Icelanders have erected there an Old Folks 
Home, well equipped in every way and supported 
by the various Icelandic settlements. 


Tue Norts Dakota SETTLEMENT 1878 


The first to consider North Dakota on the Red 
River valley a feasible settlement for the Ice- 
landers was Rev. Pall Thorlakson. a graduate 
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of the Lutheran College at Decorah, Iowa, He 
came from Iceland in 1872, and while studying 
and doing field work in Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin got an excellent opportunity to observe 
the progressive farmers in those States. In 1877 
he went to New Iceland and became pastor in the 
Manitoba colony. The more he saw of the strug- 
gles of his countrymen in New Iceland, the more 
convinced he was that the colonists would fare 
better elsewhere, particularly in the United States. 
His views gained popularity in the settlement, and 
in April, 1878, he and two others set out to 
choose a suitable locality. They finally selected 
Pembina County, North Dakota; the abundance 
ot timber in that district could furnish the settlers 
with material. for building houses and also be 
hewn into cordwood and enable the colonists to 
gain a livelihood while the soil did not yield any- 
thing. 

In the summer of 1878 immigrants began to 
arrive from “New Iceland”; the first log cabin in 
the settlement was ready for occupancy June 23, 
1878. These colonists were joined the following 
year by a group of Icelanders who had gone to 
Shawano County, Wisconsin, in 1873. 

The daily life of the settlers the first years 
was one of continuous hard work, for which they 
felt amply repaid if they got bare necessities in 
return. Potatoes formed the chief food the first 
winter, and a limited amount of wheat bread 
and milk. The people had scarcely any meat un- 
less they managed to acquire it from the Indians. 

North Dakota is now the chief Icelandic settle- 
ment in the United States. There are approxi- 
mately 3,500 Icelanders in Pembina County, pos- 
sibly more, and some 2,000 scattered through 
Cavalier, Walsh, Grand Forks and Botteneau 
Counties. Of these about 50 per cent. were born 
in Iceland. Most of the people are engaged in 
farming and comfortably situated, some are very 
prosperous. 

This settlement has become the mother colony 
of five other Icelandic communities which are 
located in Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Minnesota. For a while every homestead was 
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occupied, but as time went on the farmers wanted 
more land, and those who were able bought out 
their neighbors, who in turn migrated to other 
districts. 


Tue IceLanpic COMMUNITY ON THE PACcIFIc 
Coast 1900-1905 


There are about 2,000 Icelanders on the Pacific 
Coast, chiefly in Seattle, Blaine, Ballingham, Van- 
couver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego. The immigrants to that colony came 
chiefly from the other Icelandic settlements. A 
few isolated immigrants came to the western coast 
in the 70’s and 80’s but the majority came between 
1900 and 1905. 

Economically these settlers are not as prosper- 
ous as their countrymen in the farming com- 
munities in the East, but are in fairly comfort- 
able circumstances. 

The year 1925 will be the half century mark 
of permanent Icelandic colonization in America. 
During these last fifty years there have come into 
being many and varied organizations of both 
religious and secular nature. While the settle- 
ments are far apart they have been united by the 
common bond of language and religion. Naturally 
the most influential organizations have flourished 
where the communities have been almost solidly 
Icelandic, such as in North Dakota, Minnesota, 
New Iceland and Winnipeg. These organizations 
have tended to isolate the people, a thing perhaps 
not desirable on the surface, but which has proved 
beneficial in the long run. The immigrant chil- 
dren, brought up under strong home influences, 
enjoying a varied community life, have sought 
higher education in greater numbers and are now 
holding more responsible positions than those 
who were raised in communities where the Ice- 
landers were too few to have effective organiza- 
tions of their own. Observation of the various 
colonies leads to the belief that the strong Ice- 
landic community life has been the greatest bless- 
ing for the settlers themselves, and also a means 
of inculcating in their children the best precepts 
of the mother land. 
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THE RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNITY AT THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


LeRoy E. BowMAN 


ANY STUDENTS of community organiza- 
M tion, both in the rural and the urban 
fields, as well as the practical organizers 
themselves, have been saying of recent years that 
the two groups should work more closely to- 
gether. This end has been partially achieved 
through the codperation of the American Coun- 
try Life Association and the National Community 
Center Association in the preparation of the pro- 
gram for Division VI on Neighborhood and Com- 
munity Life of the National Conference of Social 
Work. The Conference will be held at Denver 
in June—10th to 17th. 

There has also been an effort to balance the 
school influence with the influence of the prac- 
tical field worker. As a consequence the program 
shows the names of a large number of men con- 
nected with universities, such as John L. Gillin, 
Walter Burr, Arthur Evans Wood, E. L. Mor- 
gan, President Franklin S. Harris. 


At the last meeting of the Conference in 
Toronto it was the concensus of opinion that the 
injection of studies by university men into the 
programs of social workers was an excellent 
thing, especially in the programs of the commun- 
ity organizers. The Division has gone on record 
as desirous of securing the criticism of school 
men and more than that, of learning the cate- 
gories and phraseology of the school men in order 
to make the records of their work understand- 
able to the scholars. 


The Community Program at Denver presents 
gratifying evidence of the spirit of codperation 
between national organizations. The American 
City Bureau, interested in communities from the 
standpoint of the organization of Chambers of 
Commerce, will be represented by Harold S. But- 
tenheim, its president; Wiley H. Swift of the 
National Child Labor Committee, will discuss 
papers of the first session; the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society will have its General Mis- 
sionary to the Mexicans in Southwestern United 
States, the Rev. E. R. Brown, present to discuss 
community problems raised by recent Mexican 
migration to this country ; the Federal Council of 


Churches is sending George E. Haynes, secretary 
of its Mission on Church Relations; the National 
Information Bureau is sending Allen T. Burns, 
its director. 

The luncheon prepared under the joint auspices 
of the Division on Community of the Conference, 
of the National Community Center Association 
and the American Country Life Association will 
be held June 15, when it is expected that Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Park of the University of Chi- 
cago, president of the American Sociological 
Society, will talk on “Obstacles to Community 
Organization,” and President C. W. Pugsley of 
the South Dakota College of Agriculture will 
talk on “Urgent Rural Community Problems.” 
The general theme, as well as of all the sessions, 
is methods by which to induce all elements of a 
neighborhood to work together in the best inter- 
ests of that neighborhood. On successive days 
the speakers will take up the technique of organ- 
izing a community ; criticisms based on analytical 
studies of the organization of communities ; racial, 
religious and common stumbling-blocks; leader- 
ship and strategy of organization; and on the 
final day, the ideal of neighborhood organization 
—the rural ideal will be spoken of by Walter 
Burr, the urban idea by Miss Jane Addams. 


* * * * 


One of the most interesting bits of work with 
foreign-speaking peoples has developed in New 
York City under the direction of Thomas Cotton 
who formerly was connected with the 23rd Street 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A. Under his leadership 
the foreign-speaking peoples became very active 
in the work of the Y. M. C. A. and even had one 
of their members, a Greek Catholic, elected to 
the Board of Control of the organization. In 
the last few months the work has become too 
large to be carried on as a part of the Y. M. C. A. 
activities and the International Community Cen- 
ter, Inc., has been formed. To this work each 
of two groups of the foreigners has contributed 
$5,000 and established a strictly codperative 
Americanization enterprise that Mr. Cotton will 
tell about during the Conference. 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Georce B. Locan 


Regional planning as the solution for the evils 
of congestion in monstreus cities where housing, 
supply systems, and transportation have broken 
down and can never be repaired so long as “pro- 
gress” means mere bigness and bustle fills the 
pages of the Survey Graphic for May 1. Lewis 
Mumford traces the course of four overlapping 
migrations in American life: the first to settle 
the continent, the second to create the factory 
town, the third to build up a few great financial 
and commercial cities, and a fourth which is just 
over the edge of the horizon. Stuart Chase, 
Clarence S. Stein, Governor Smith of New York, 
and others reveal this coming migration as a de- 
centralizing of the processes of civilization that 
will bring work, worker, materials, and con- 
sumer into a planned relationship in natural self- 
sufficient areas. The wilderness of nature has 
been chartered ; to explore the wilderness of man, 
discovering its regions and fitting to each an effi- 
cient framework of economic and social life that 
will serve the next two or three generations as 

well as it does this, is to be the work of the 
future. 
2 * 

Our immigrant population falls into a number 
of well-marked groups. In the Middle West the 
German, Scandinavian, and Bohemian farmers 
have become satisfied settlers and broken most of 
their foreign connections. The Mexicans and 
French-Canadians form permanent colonies 
which nevertheless remain culturally isolated. 
The Italians and Slavs who work in mines and 
factories may be called migrant industrials. Peo- 
ples from the Near and Far East are less at home, 
and the Jews are more at home, than any other 
class. Robert E. Park, whose study of “The 
Immigrant Community and Immigrant Press,” 
appears in the March-April American Review, 
shows that the first effect of emigration is to 
intensify a people’s national spirit, which foreign- 
language newspapers often encourage to increase 
their own circulation. Yet the immigrant com- 
munity is of necessity a first school in American- 
ization, and rather than break it up we should 
learn how to codperate with and use it more fully 
to that end. 


With 30,000 vacant apartments in the city, New 
York suffers from more congested housing than 
ever before. The state tax exemption law for new 
dwellings resulted merely in speculative buildings 
for the well-to-do that has overreached itself. 
But in the New Republic for March 4 Bruce 
Bliven declares it is feasible to build good homes, 
occupying about one-fourth of their land, for 
families with an income of $2,500 a year, under 
four conditions: the land to be reasonably priced, 
earnings on the investment to be not over 6 per 
cent, the scheme to be conducted on a large scale, 
and the architect to know his business. As 
“Houses of Tomorrow” he instances those of the 
Bayonne Housing Corporation in New Jersey and 
the City Housing Corporation at Sunnyside, 
Long Island. The latter development is 
also described, with illustrations, by Clarence §. 
Stein (“A Venture in Housing”) in the March 
American City. Older and on a good 
deal larger scale are the two English garden cities 
of Welwyn and Letchworth, promoted by Eben- 
ezer Howard, which the Survey for May 1 sug- 
gests as excellent models for America. 


* * * 


— 


A rural counterpart to such projects as these is 
to be found in the farm colonies on the Pacific 
coast that have begun to attract so much attention. 
Gertrude M. Shelby in the May Century de- 
scribes enthusiastically the three communities of 
Alderwood, Durham, and Delhi, peopled by 
“Little-landers” who are essaying a romantic eco- 
nomic adventure. Small specialized farms close 
to their markets, developed at wholesale with all 
modern improvements by companies willing to 
take a moderate profit, have enabled energetic 
families of very limited means to get back to the 
land under almost ideal conditions of industry 
and health in a new type of neighborhood life. 
These colonies will be watched carefully as experi- 
ments in agriculture cooperation. 


* * * 


Provision for recreation space in growing cities 
and new real estate developments is the subject 
of two articles in the March Playground by Wil- 
liam E. Harmon and William Willett. In the 
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past decade the tremendous increase in automo- 
biles has changed the problem from one of privi- 
lege to one of life and death for the children. 
Mr. Harmon attacks it as a practical philan- 
thropist and Mr. Willett as a public-spirited 
realtor. “Community Art in American 
Life” is discussed here and in the Survey for 
March 15 by F. P. Keppel, President of the Car- 
negie Foundation, who maintains that recreation, 
education, and the arts are all parts of the same 
great democratic process. T. E. Rivers 
writes of recruiting and training recreation lead- 
ers of four types—professional paid workers, vol- 
unteers, non-technical supporters, and eventually 
all the people of the community. . . . The 
April number furnishes a statistical summary for 
the past year of recreation programs, facilities, 
and finances, which includes every type of play- 
ground and community center, in 711 cities, with 
a directory of recreation boards and associations. 


* * * 


Fifty-four cities in 31 states, out of more than 
800 applicants, were chosen as recipients of 
permanent playgrounds at a cost of about $3,200 
each by the Harmon Foundation during 1924. 
Four of them are to be reserved for colored chil- 
dren. Maintenance and development rest with 
the various communities, and prizes are to be 
offered in 1926 for efforts in securing additional 
play spaces in the same cities and in improving 
those that already exist. The Survey for March 
15 contains an account of this new and very prac- 
tical benevolence. 

evs 


Mothers who devour their children by smoth- 
ering them with care when young, drawing to 
themselves their emotions and aspirations in 
adolescence, and appropriating and trying to 
share the whole of their lives when older do not 
often see their own selfishness. The child is a 


unique personality whose parents, no matter what 
the pain of bringing it into the world or the sacri- 
fices necessary to rear it, are temporary custodians 
who have the right only to give it opportunity for 
self-development. There is today a great need of 
“Revaluing Motherhood,” writes Anne Sturges 
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Duryea in the April Century, in order to produce 
the normally balanced and finely adjusted citizens 
of the world that society so desperately lacks. 
Can the flappers of today, who will be the moth- 
ers of tomorrow, rise to the occasion? 


* * * 


Our material culture, which is impersonal and 
dependent on invention, has been revolutionized 
since the eighteenth century; our non-material 
culture has hardly changed. As F. Stuart Chapin 
puts it in the leading article of the March-April 
Journal of Applied Sociology, there has been a 
lag of religious and family mores, which can be 
measured in decades if not in years, resulting in 
discord and dissatisfaction. Modern industrial 
life has utterly changed the family as a home 
environmeft, a place of work, a place of recrea- 
tion, and a center of protection. Adjustment be- 
tween its mores and altered conditions may be 
made by fitting the environment to such perma- 
nent social values of the family as good heredity, 
special talents, and normal emotional equipment, 
or by fitting family customs to the inevitable 
change in the social-economic environment. The 
progress of biology, psychology, and sociology, 
will in time enable such adjustment to be made 
with scientific accuracy. 


* * * 


A review of typical recreational achievements 
by fifteen small towns in widely separated parts 
of the country is given by Weaver Pangburn in 
the National Municipal Review for March. Their 
facilities include parks, playgrounds, athletic 
fields and courts, community houses, bathing 
beaches, swimming pools, and tourist camps. The 
various methods of finance and maintenance are 


outlined. 
x * * 


“Child Management’”’ is the subject of a 
pamphlet by D. A. Thom issued by the federal 
Children’s Bureau as Publication No. 143. The 
importance of proper habits, environments, feed- 
ing, and sex instruction is emphasized, and the 
best means of controlling the emotions of fear, 
jealousy, and anger. 


THE DENVER PROGRAM 
(Division VI) 


NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


(Section Meetings of Division VI will be held in Central Chris- 


tian Church, 16th and Lincoln Streets, Denver.) 
Section Meetinc I—Tuurspay, June 11, 11 A.M. 


“Technique of Organizing the Local Community.” 

(a) The Economic Aspects of the Community that 
Determine the Nature and Extent of Compre- 
hensive Democratic Organization. 

Speaker: Prof. John L. Gillin, University of 
Wisconsin. 

(b) Working through Neighborhood Organizations. 

Speaker: Thomas L. Cotton, International Com- 
munity Center, Inc., New York City. 

Chairman: Harold S. Buttenheim, President, 
American City Bureau, New York City. 

Leader in Discussion: Wiley H. Swift, Director 
Legislation and Investigation, National Child 
Labor Committee. 


Section Meetinec Il—Frinay, June 12, 11 A.M. 


“Observable Results of the Organization of the Local 
Community.” 
(a) The Organizer’s Analysis. 
Speaker: Paul Franklin, Executive Secretary, 
Bowling Green Neighborhood Association, 
New York City. 
(b) Results from the Standpoint of Americanization. 
Speaker: Bradley Buel, Council on Immigrant 
Education, New York City. 
(c) The View of the Church. 
Speaker: To be announced. 
Chairman: Robert Kelso, Executive Secretary, 
Boston Council of Social Agencies. 
Leaders in Discussion: Rowland Haynes, Director, 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, Ohio; Miss 
Mary Kennedy, Catholic Charities, New York 
City. 


Section Meetinc [iI—Saturpay, June 13, 11 A.M. 


“Racial and Religious Differences and Prejudices as 
Factors in Community Integration.” 
(a) Community Problems Raised by Recent Mexican 
Migration to the United States. 
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Speaker: Rev. E. R. Brown, General Missionary, 
Mexican Missions in Southwestern United 
States, American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, Los Angeles, California. 

(b) A Sane Approach to an Understanding of Racial 

and Religious Prejudices. 

Speaker: President Franklin S. Harris, Brigham 

Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Chairman: Prof. Harrison Elliott, Union Theo- 

logical Seminary, New York City. 

Leaders in Discussion: Jesso O. Thomas, Field 
Secretary, National Urban League, Atlanta, 
Ga.; George E. Haynes, Secretary, Commis- 
sion on the Church and Race Relations, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 


Section Meetinc I1V—Mownpay, June 15, 11 A.M. 


“Leadership and Strategy in Community Organization.” 
(a) Local Initiative and Control Versus City, County, 
State or National Administration. 
Speaker: Prof. E. L. Morgan, University of 
Missouri. 
(b) Bureaucratic and Political Influences in Neigh- 
borhood Civic Problems. 
Speaker: Dr. Jane E. Robbins, Neighborhood 
House Association, Denver. 
Chairman: Prof. Arthur Evans Wood, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
Leaders in Discussion: Mr. Edward D. Lynde, 
Cleveland Associated Charities. 


SEcTION MEETING V—Wepnespay, JUNE 17, 11 A.M. 


“The Philosophy of Community Organization.” 


(a) The Community Ideal, Urban. 
Speaker: Miss Jane Addams, 
Chicago. 
(b) The Community Ideal, Rural. 
Speaker: Professor Walter Burr, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 
Chairman: Allen T. Burns, Director National 
Information Bureau, New York City. 
Leaders in Discussion: Robbins Gilman, Head- 
worker, Northeast Neighborhood House, Min- 
neapolis; Miss Harriet Vittum, Headworker, 
Northwestern University Settlement, Chicago. 


Hull House, 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, pisns, pro , and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 


working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 





CAN A MAN BEA CHRISTIAN TO-DAY?! 


Witi1AM Louis Poreat 


frankly the chief features which distinguish 

our time and make it new and revolutionary. 
The task was one of description. The task now 
in hand is one of analysis and discrimination. If 
we succeed in finding the right answer to our 
question, “Can a man be a Christian today?” we 
need to discover the essential and characteristic 
matter in the Christian designation. 

In its passage through these twenty centuries 
from East to West, through varying levels of 
culture and types of social organization, every- 
where meeting a new opportunity with a fit instru- 
ment of service, moulding the situation but tak- 
ing on some of its complexion, Christianity from 
being simple and inchoate as it was at first has 
come to be complex and elaborately organized. 
It has accumulated much baggage, useful and in 
most cases necessary, but baggage nevertheless ; 
and baggage is not traveller. Some baggage has 
been fastened on it by secular agencies. There 
have been unnatural entanglements and alliances. 
And so, as a thoughtful English writer observes, 
Christianity in its official presentation is a smoth- 
ered religion, smothered almost to the point of 
collapse. It is important to penetrate these 
accessaries and recover the passenger out of the 
mass of his luggage, especially as what he has 
brought along into the new situation is the cause 
of the trouble. He cannot get through the scien- 
tific gateway of the modern world with all the 
load he carries. 


Ts FIRST PAPER undertook to present 


1. ANALYsIS 


Christianity is today a complex conception. 
There are as many ways of looking at it as there 
are factors in it. For our purpose these factors 
are reducible to four. 

One may think of Christianity, first of all, as 


a 


an inward experience. The spirit of man meets 
in harmony the spirit of God mediated and inter- 
preted by Christ. God in Christ calls to the soul 
of man, the deep above us challenges the deep 
within us, and we respond in love and loyalty. 
That fellowship of kindred spirits is religion, the 
Christian religion. The experience is funda- 
mental and universal. From that point springs 
the new life in Christ. I venture to think it the 
essence of Christianity. 

Again, one may think of Christianity as a dis- 
cipline, a rule of life, a standard of conduct. The 
standard is set up and illustrated in the Christian 
Scriptures. We say, “That man is a Christian,” 
meaning he lives as a Christian. A Christian civil- 
ization is one which recognizes the Christian 
standard of morality. That standard is absolute 
and inflexible, but there has been in Christian his- 
tory a widening of the range of its application and 
influence, so that today the entire individual and 
social life of man is held to be amenable to its law. 

Christianity may be thought of as a body of 
teaching or doctrine, in which case the names of 
theologians of different ages and different phil- 
osophies rise into consciousness. The Christian- 
ity of Athanasius is not the Christianity of Augus- 
tine, though they had the same Christian experi- 
ence and the same standard of morals. The 
difference lay in their different points of view 
when they came to account for the Christian 
experience in terms of intellect. This religious 
theorizing proceeds on the level of the interests 
and intellectual equipment of the time and in the 
nature of the case needs to be revised with every 
important change of scene. 


1This is the second of President Poteat’s McNair Lectures at 
the University of North Carolina in which he presents a scholarly 
and forceful refutation of the fanatical attacks upon science. 
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And then Christianity is a historic movement 
which originated in the life, teaching, and death of 


Jesus. When we so consider it, we think of a 
force organizing itself for a specific task, of 
agents and agencies and methods, of stages of 
extension and progress, of territories where its 
banners have been set up, of areas of human life, 
“like the industries and politics, which remain to 
be won. 

Of these four factors or elements of the aggre- 
gate which we call Christianity, some are clearly 
absolute and incapable of addition or subtraction. 
They are not progressive and must remain what 
they have hitherto always been. The character- 
istic features of the Christian experience, for 
example, have the universal quality of God and 
the human soul and are everywhere the same. So 
the absolute standard of Christian morality. Other 
elements are in their nature progressive and have 
suffered modifications and made acquisitions in 
the course of their passage through the centuries, 
as for example the body of Christian doctrine 
and the organization of the Christian movement. 
When, accordingly, Christianity is considered as 
embracing all these elements, namely, an original 
revelation of God in Christ, an absolute code of 
conduct, a system of thought, and an organized 
force taking effect on the plane of history, it pre- 
sents a richer content in the twentieth century 
than it presented in the first, and, be it especially 
noted, more points of contact with contemporary 
life and a wider area for criticism and attack. 


2. ACCUMULATIONS 


It is the way of all beginnings to leave no rec- 
ord. The first stirrings of the Christian move- 
ment are scarcely an exception. Jesus was con- 
tent to trust the new life which he inspired to 
find its fit external embodiment. He had given 
his first friends no plan of organization, and so 
for a period there was little more than the spon- 
taneous gushing of the fountain of life in “the 
paradise of the regenerate.” When the meagre 
record opens we get only glimpses of this para- 
dise, the most authentic and the most beautiful 
phase of the Christian movement. It is seen to 
be also the simplest. The little group which 
Jesus had infected with his spirit and ideal and 
attached deeply to His person were at first hardly 
more than a joyous fellowship in memory of 
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Him. They were held together not by bands of 
formal organization, but by the warmth of a com- 
mon attachment. This first simplicity could not 
last. The inward experience required expression 
and imposed a task in the world outside, and more 
formal organization was inevitable. The first 
steps of organization were taken in response to 
an acute social demand. The Seven were ap- 
pointed to make the Christian impulse effective 
in the care of a dependent section of the com- 
munity. The progressive development of the 
features and activities of the church resulted 
from the same vitality and inherent wisdom of 
the Christian impulse. It meets a new situation 
with new apparatus; it responds to the challenge 
of a new opportunity by creating an appropriate 
agency. This process begun early continues to 
the present time. We are familiar with the result 
—the enormous elaboration of structure and func- 
tion, the multiplication of churches and other 
Christian institutions and of types of codperation 
and control in the varied scenery of modern 
Christendom. 


The routine of worship, or ritual, through 
which the Christian life seeks to maintain and 
refresh itself is another illustration of the law of 
growth from simple to complex. The worship of 
the first Christians consisted of singing, prayer, 
the observance of the two original rites, and the 
recital of the words and works of Jesus. Even 
now, in some Christian communions, as Quakers 
and Baptists, this original simplicity is preserved. 
Elsewhere ceremonial has been added to cere- 
monial, spectacle to spectacle, liturgy to expand- 
ing liturgy, until now the complexity of Christian 
institutional life is matched by an intricate and 
gorgeous ritual. 

But of all the impedimenta which Christianity 
has accumulated these two thousand years, the 
largest in volume and heaviest in mass, the most 
confused and confusing, is the speculation which 
has developed about the Christian experience it- 
self and the world of external nature, under 
religious sanctions. It began early. Jesus does 
not speculate; He announces. He does not seek 
to convince, but to win. When, however, in the 
flaming career of Paul, the Christian movement 
escaped the horizon of Syrian intuition, it had to 
vindicate itself before the mystic cults of Asia 
Minor and a little later at the bar of Greek phil- 
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osophy. In the synagogue and marketplace of 
Athens Paul was in the home of philosophy and 
was compelled to “reason with them that met 
him.” And when he would prepare the way for 
the visit to Rome he sends beforehand the great 
apology for his gospel. But here, as elsewhere, 
his resort to argument is not primarily concerned 
with the intellectual satisfaction of a closely rea- 
soned body of doctrine, but rather with the prac- 
tical result of securing a favorable hearing for 
his message. This transient and practical neces- 
sity was misinterpreted as setting an authorita- 
tive example and justifying in the field of the 
new religion the rationalizing habit of the West, 
and in the short space of one hundred and fifty 
years Christianity became a philosophy, whereas 
it was originally only a new dynamic and way 
of life. 

Through all the subsequent eras of political 
revolution and advancing culture of the West- 
ern world, the body of Christian doctrine has 
grown under the hand of men of genius. This 
speculation of necessity reflects throughout all 
the stages of its development the political situation 
and the intellectual outlook of the time. Wit- 
ness the tinge of imperialism in mediaeval the- 
ology, and the erroneous astronomy and biology 
surviving in some schools of theology even to- 
day. And so it has come to pass that an enorm- 
ous elaboration of opinion and theory now hangs 
about the immediate clear word of Christ like a 
cloud on Mount Mitchell. So dominant and ab- 
sorbing is this mass of speculation that Chris- 
tian teachers give their energies largely to the 
elucidation of its intricacies and seem to read the 
original domucents of our faith not infrequently 
to find texts in support of a view or system of 
views already adopted on other grounds. This 
theorizing goes beyond what is written and, like 
the rabbinic commentaries on the ancient Hebrew 
law, is sometimes held to be as sacred and authori- 
tative as the written word. It shifts the em- 
phasis of Christian interest from the point where 
Christ left it, from conduct to opinion, from life 
to logic. It substitutes the dictation theory of 
the Scriptures for the undefined fact of inspira- 
tion. It extends the aim of revelation to cover 
the facts and processes of nature, which are open 
to human research, and holds the phenomenal lan- 
guage of the Bible to strict scientific account- 
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ability. The simple New Testament pictures of 
the Christian consummation become, in the re- 
vived Judaism of the time, an elaborate, mechan- 
ical, spectacular, political scheme, the modern 
counterpart of what Jesus repudiated under the 
most solemn sanctions. The tragedy of Calvary, 
where our Lord laid down his life to win ours,— 
the wonder of infinite love and the mystery of 
Divine suffering do not protect that most sacred 
spot in history against vulgar invasion, and one 
hears even there the clatter of logical apparatus 
seeking to determine how the Cross becomes 
efficacious, a clatter only a little less profane and 
alien than the gambling of the soldiers for the 
seamless robe. 

Under this sort of guidance we have been 
conducted into three morasses where some perish 
and many flounder helplessly. Look at them 
briefly. Here is, first, the morass of difficulties 
engendered by a theory of the Bible strangely 
surviving after it was thought to be permanently 
put to rest many years ago. On this theory the 
unmatched and Divinely authoritative literature 
of the religious life is held to be, in all its varied 
forms, the very words of God dictated by 
Him to amanuenses whose responsibility ended 
with the prompt and accurate transcription of 
the transcendent Divine communication. What 
was required for such a responsibility was care- 
ful penmen. Accordingly, God Himself is re- 
sponsible for all Biblical statements. And since 
He knows all things past and to be, and is truth 
of truth, whatever the Bible says about the 
heavens and the earth and the living beings on 
the earth, as well as about religious life and duty, 
is strictly true in outline and detail and to be 
taken literally as it stands now on the printed 
page. 

See into what embarrassments and grotesque 
absurdities this dictation theory leads. It requires 
us to accept sunlight before the sun was made. 
It makes the vaulted sky a solid firmament sup- 
ported by pillars. It teaches spontaneous gen- 


eration, announcing that “the earth brought forth” 
beasts and creeping things, as well as grass 
and herb and tree. It requires us to believe that 
the seed dies in germinating, that the writer of 
Ecclesiastes anticipated William Harvey, that the 
seat of emotion is in the intestines, that reflec- 
tion is a function of the kidneys, and that the re- 
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productive organs are in the small of the back. 
Prophets foresaw specific political movements and 
scientific inventions of our time, Nahum automo- 
biles, and the Apocalypse bombing airplanes. The 
Bible has been quoted against the rotundity of 
the earth, against its motions, its celestial position, 
its antiquity, against the progressive variation of 
organisms in the course of their descent from 
their parents, against the historic rise of the 
human race out of savagery through barbarism 
up to the civilized state. 

On this dictation theory of its origin, the Bible 
is reducible to a book of puzzles. If isolated texts 
are skilfully manipulated, and a scrap here is 
matched to a scrap there, the craziest of fancies— 
Anglo-Israel, successively chosen dates for the 
world’s end, the millennium pre or post—acquire 
Biblical foundation and sanction. What wonder 
that many young people, finding the Bible so 
compromised and degraded by some of its pro- 
fessional interpreters, struggle in a bog of per- 
plexity in the dark, when they have right to be 
standing on the rock in the sunlight. 


Closely connected with the confusion and dis- 
tress of an untenable view of the Bible is the 
embarrassment which current speculation pro- 
duces by insisting, in the name of religion, on an 
untenable view of the world. Illustrations of this 
view have just now been presented. The specula- 
tion, sporadically surviving even yet, was formu- 
jated in pre-scientific days. It covered the whole 
range of human activities and interests and the 
whole domain of the physical universe. For the 
determination of all questions and issues these 
theorists did not go out to see; they went in to 
read. Was not the Bible the compendium of 
all truth? They had, accordingly, a theory of 
creation, of astronomy, of anthropology, of dis- 
ease, of history, of language, of education. But 
these matters were all sections of the territory be- 
longing of inherent right to science, they were all 
concerned with scientific material. When science 
came at length, wide-eyed and foreordained to 
victory, and broke in upon this academic specu- 
lation, the battle was joined at once. This posi- 
tion was won by science, then that, this feature 
of the system was surrendered, then that, until it 
may now be said that the whole territory is in 
the possession of science. The night of battle 
was now and again lurid with martyr fires. 
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There were humiliation and the tragedy of lost 
faith, distress and hopeless wandering. And, now 
that certain Chrstian teachers are reviving the 
dictation theory of the origin of the Bible and 
endeavoring by its use to recover a small area 
of the scientific territory, namely, the method of 
creation, we are again in the morass out of which 
we struggled painfully nearly a half century ago. 
Some veterans of the old war are rallying to 
the old slogan. Some who do not quite under- 
stand what the trouble is about are a little aloof 
and dazed and trembling. The enemies of Christ 
smile, when they are not hilarious, that a few 
unimportant men are able to lead so large a seces- 
sion back to the wilderness. And some, trained 
and capable, serious and independent, at sight 
of such a spectacle lump all sections of Chris- 
tianity and say, “To the wilderness with the whole 
of it!” 

A third morass into which current religious 
rationalism plunges us remains to be pointed out. 
The characteristic and essential thing in any re- 
ligion is the soul’s apprehension of the spirit world 
and response to it. In Christianity God and 
the enveloping spirit world are mediated to our 
apprehension by Christ, and to be Christian is 
to respond in love and loyalty to the appeal of 
Christ. With this deep and inscrutable experi- 
ence the rationalism of orthodoxy has been very 
free and very sure. You must do so and so; you 
must accept this and that intellectual proposi- 
tion; you must understand the metaphysic of 
“the plan,” or you cannot become a Christian. 
What may be called the psychology of conversion 
is “explained” at such length that the plain raan, 
who is little interested in metaphysics, is the more 
confounded, especially because he perceives no 
change of personal attitude to Christ even though 
he gives genuine assent to the propositions. In- 
action follows confusion, and Christian interest 
perishes in the bog of speculation. 


3. DiscRIMINATION 


If we undertake now to distinguish between 
Christianity and its accretions, and seek the pas- 
senger in the mass of his baggage, let us agree 
upon certain preliminary considerations. What 
is here spoken of as baggage is important, some 
of it inevitable and necessary. We are not ap- 
praising it, but recognizing it. If setting it apart 
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appears to discredit it, the discredit is only such 
as attaches to means as compared with the ends 
which they serve, to the tools in relation to the man 
who uses them, to explanation and theory in rela- 
tion to fact. In all probability, Christianity 
could not have reached us without its accessories. 
It cannot now escape them wholly. It is, perhaps, 
not desirable that it should, certainly not in some 
cases. And yet, in view of the general situation 
which we now face, it must be insisted that 
analysis and discrimination are not only legiti- 
mate, but imperative. For Christianity has been 
haled into court, and some of its defenders are 
gravely complicating the issue. The criticism of 
Christianity is mainly criticism of what has come 
down to us along with it. When it is said that 
the old religion is out of place in the new world, 
is it religion itself or the philosophy of religion 
that looks odd? Is the Christian experience alien 
and illogical in the world of science? Is it not, 
rather, this or that phase of Christian theology? 

Let me illustrate. The science of botany is a 
beautiful and noble science. It has, moreover, 
been greatly serviceable. It is a growing science. 
The stages of its development are associated with 
great names in a long history. The botany of 
Solomon, who lectured on a wide range of plant 
life, was an advance upon that of the first man, 
who dressed and kept a garden of the Lord’s 
planting by the headquarters of the Euphrates. 
Theophrastus made his contribution, Linnaeus 
his. And so the science grew with Schleiden 
and Sachs and Gray on into the modern period 
of Coker and Coulter. But important as the 
science is and interesting as its expanding his- 
tory has been, botany is one thing, plant life 
quite another. If a malicious, discriminating fire 
should worm its way through all the libraries of 
the world and destroy the last book of botany; 
if a malicious, discriminating infection should kill 
every botanist in the world, would the plants know 
about it or be seriously affected by it? Would 
they not still bloom in vigor and beauty from 
where they wash their pretty feet in the Atlantic, 
over our eastern savannas, up the slopes to the 
summits of the Appalachians where the winds of 
the West blow through their pretty hair, across 
the Mississippi Valley and the plains, up among 
the big purple ribs of the Rockies, and over to 
where they wash their pretty feet in the Pacific? 


And so the life of the spirit in Christ is one 
thing, your account of it in the terms of any 
metaphysical system quite another. The Chris- 
tian impulse is one thing, its expression in ritual 
and an organized movement to establish the reign 
of Christ in the life of man is quite another. The 
agencies and institutions of Christianity are not 
Christianity, but its tools. And, remember, 
Christianity must have its tools. The Book of 
religion is one thing, men’s theories of its origin, 
purpose and interpretation are quite another thing. 
Accordingly, a man may be a Christian without 
being attached to any of the historic churches. A 
man may be a Christian, and worship in the 
solitudes where no pomp of chanting processions 
and stately liturgy intrudes upon the secret ses- 
sion of the soul with God. A man may be a 
Christian and not know any more of what has 
occurred in the deeps of his nature than that a 
radiant peace has followed there upon a new per- 
sonal attachment and a new alignment of inter- 
ests. A man may be a Christian and not under- 
stand the phrases of your theology and be wholly 
unable to subscribe to its main propositions, 

This is not to say that Christian metaphysics 
is without interest or value. The contrary is true. 
Moreover, none of us is able to contemplate the 
religious life in its origin, development, and ex- 
pression, without falling to some sort and some 
degree of theologizing. But whether this specu- 
lation is true or not, able to quote Biblical texts 
or rot, useful or not, necessary and inevitable or 
not, we are not now concerned to determine. Our 
concern is to see that it is distinguishable from 
essential Christianity, so that, if it should be ig- 
nored, or discredited, or refuted in part or in 
whole, Christianity would not share its fate. I 
seek merely to indicate its position and limitations. 
And this is the more necessary because the gen- 
tlemen who have exercised their rational faculty 
in this strictly human science seem to be for- 
ever in peril of assuming for it a credit and a 
finality to which it has no claim. They seem in- 
clined to set up an unwarranted and mischievous 
issue: if you do not accept the theory, you reject 
the fact; if you do not approve the emendation, 
you deny the original; if you do not admit the 
conclusions of this Christian rationalism, you are 
a “rationalist”; if you insist that the deep things 
of God and the human spirit are vital and defy 
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logical manipulation, you deny the supernatural 
even in the act of asserting it! 

This confusion is responsible for much of the 
unhappiness of Christians and the ineffectiveness 
and the injustice of the historic church. The war- 
ring factions of Christianity were born in this 
confusion. In it were written the darkest pages 
of Christian history, which we would fain never 
turn again. Many a man who loved Christ pas- 
sionately and trusted Him in a boundless peace 
has been whipped out of the Christian fellow- 
ship because he could not assent to the interpre- 
tations of men no more infallible than himself, 
and has come not infrequently to acquiesce in 
the judgment and has gone down to history with 
the stigma of infidelity attached to his name. It 
is not unlikely that the defection of most of the 
“atheists” and “infidels” of the Christian cen- 
turies began in identifying Christianity with its 
current representation. They would probably 
have accepted a different and juster representa- 
tion. The deep and mocking revolt of Voltaire, 
for example, was his reaction from the inhuman- 
ity with which dominant European Christianity 
sought to shackle the minds of men. Some of 
you have seen the little Christian church which 
he built near the front gate of his estate in Fer- 
ney. It bears the inscription, Deo Erexit Vol- 
taire. 

Another discrimination, obvious but pressing 
for recognition. A man may be a Christian and 
accept the Divine authority of the Bible for the 
religious life, and at the same time reject the 
world view for which it is sometimes made re- 
sponsible. The literalistic interpretation of the 
Bible holding its phenomenal language to strict 
scientific accountability issues, as we have seen, 
in a body of opinion which is in square and vivid 
conflict with the assured results of modern 
science. This interpretation is promulgated with 
passionate devotion to the integrity of the Bible 
in the presence of the “scientific peril.” Banners 
are up. Enlistment is pressed. Arsenals of argu- 
ment are established and open. Propaganda is 
organized and financed and skilfully led and effec- 
tive over wide areas in individual and mass opin- 
ion. A practical crisis is precipitated. A South- 
ern theologian solemnly warns us that Christi- 
“nity is at the cre-s roads. Sir James G. Frazer 
de lares that religion, regarded as an explana- 
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ticn of nature, is displaced by science. But who 
regards religion as an explanation of nature, 
who but the literalists leading this propaganda? 
We must be careful not to offend against the 
spirit of Christ when we lay bare the tragic mis- 
take of some of His friends who know not what 


they do. Here also we need to discriminate — 
between motive and deed : respect the one, deplore 
the other. We ought to show courtesy to the 
feelings of men whose opinions we repudiate. 
Nevertheless, the issue is too grave, the perplex- 
ity of college and university men and women too 
deep, and the discredit of Christianity too shame- 
ful, for us to be mincing it around with our re- 
spectabilities. Responsibility has got to be fixed. 
If that responsibility imposes any degree of per- 
sonal discredit, it would lie, I fancy, in the region 
of information and not involve sincerity and 
nobility of purpose. If Christ is likely again to 
be betrayed in the house of His friends, however 
unwittingly, with however heroic a loyalty, the 
betrayal must be exposed at all risks. And if 
foreshadowed disaster is averted, transformed by 
any happy chance into a blessing, all will share in 
the common advantage, literalist and liberal alike, 
even as they share the common hope of the 
Gospel. 

In the distress and confusion of this crisis, 
three alternatives present themselves. You may 
hold by the authority of the Bible in the field of 
astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, physiol- 
ogy, and biology, and flout the science of the time. 
Or you may reject the authority of the Bible in 
all fields on account of its discredit in the field 
of science. Or you may revise your conception 
of the origin and purpose of the Bible and so 
retain your reverence before its Divine authority 
without embarrassment before the assured results 
of science. The last alternative is the only one 
which it is possible to adopt. 


Let it be noted, first of all, that the Bible itself 
gives no support to the view that it was dictated 
word by word, God speaking Hebrew to some of 
His amanuenses and Greek to others. New 
Testament writers refer to their predecessors in 
the authoritative literature of religion as “in- 
spired of God,” as “moved” to write. So Peter 
speaks of Paul as having written letters “accord- 
ing to the wisdom given unto him.” Paul him- 
self declares that some of the things which he 
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wrote were not even “inspired.” In the intro- 
duction to the first volume of his history of the 
beginnings of the Christian movement, Luke 
justifies his undertaking the task by the careful 
study which he had given to all the sources of 
information, specifying tradition from the original 
eye-witnesses and written narratives. These 
writers do not go beyond announcing the fact 
of inspiration. They do not give us so much as 
a definition of the term, much less a theory of 
the extent and method of inspiration. The near- 
est approach to a description of the process of 
inspiration occurs at the beginning of the Letter 
to the Hebrews: “Many were the forms and 
fashions in which God spoke of old to our fathers 
by the prophets,” indicating a variation in the 
degree and method of the process itself. 

And there is no warrant of Scripture for the 
literal, mechanical method of interpreting these 
precious documents of our Christian faith, claim- 
ing for them meticulous accuracy and finality in 
every statement referring to the facts and pro- 
cesses of nature. We have already seen to what 
absurdities it forces us, for the method insisted 
on at any point must be applied at all points. 
Besides, it violates the fundamental canon of all 
interpretation, namely, that the purpose of the 
writing is the guide to its meaning. The Bible 
says, not what it says, but what it means to say. 
To interpret it outside the range of its religious 
purpose is as unfair as it is stupid. We have, 
moreover, the decisive authority of Christ. In 
manifest impatience with the wooden-headed in- 
terpretation of His pictorial language, He an- 
nounced the principle of all interpretation when 
He said, “The words that I have spoken unto 
you are spirit and life.” They are not formal 
and mechanical, but fluid and vital ; they say what 
they mean to say.. The letter killeth, the spirit 
maketh alive. 

We are, perhaps, prepared now to consider 
specifically a matter which has all along been 
present in our minds, the capital example of the 
conflict between the Bible and science. It is the 
Genesis account of the creation in relation to 
the doctrine of evolution. Browning’s acute and 
heretical old bishop exclaims, 


How you'd exult if I could put you back 
Six hundred years, blot out cosmogony, 
Geology, Ethnology, what not, 


(Greek endings, each the little passing-bell 
That signifies some faith’s about to die), 
And set you square with Genesis again! 


The Book of Genesis, according to Hastings, 
is a collection of the earliest traditions of the 
Israelites regarding the beginning of things, par- 
ticularly of their national history. The Divine 
inspiration of the writer is shown in his fashion- 
ing of the material into a vehicle of instruction 
in the knowledge of God. Genesis stands in the 
forefront of what Mr. Wells calls the most re- 
markable collection of ancient documents in our 
possession. In the forefront of this book stands 
the picture of the beginning of the world, beyond 
question one of the noblest poems in the litera- 
ture of mankind and one of the high lights of 
the Divine Revelation. It is poetic in imaginative 
appeal and in form. The eight works of crea- 
tion are presented in formal symmetrical arrange- 
ment, four in one division of three days and four 
in a parallel division of three days, the last day 
in each division presenting two works. Its eleva- 
tion and dignity set it in sharp contrast with the 
Babylonian story of creation, with which it has, 
nevertheless, some affinities. 


There is no need of detailed discussion of it 
here. But some of its features do require to be 
recognized. You notice, first of all, that the crea- 
tion of the world and its inhabitants was not in- 
stantaneous: it occupied time. Further, the crea- 
tion was progressive, simplest form appearing 
first, most complex last. No process or method 
of creation is given, only the last terms, the fin- 
ished products, of the process are reported. The 
main point and purpose of the whole is to affirm 
the Divine Agency in the process from beginning 
to end. First and last, one may say that this is 
practically all the writer is concerned to say. It 
is as if he had said in general, with some pictorial 
details, “Look about you. All you see, physical 
universe and living creatures, all resulted from 
the will and power of God.” The details of the 
picture represent the highest level of the intelli- 
gence of the time, and he takes them as he finds 
them. They are incidental to his purpose. He is 
concerned with them at all only because they can 
be made to illustrate and declare the glory of God. 

Viewed thus in outline and interpreted within ~ 
the scope of its purpose, the first chapter of 
Genesis is in remarkable accord with modern 
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science. It gives no dates, and so allows for the 
antiquity of the earth demonstrated by geology. 
It recognizes the progressive unfolding of the life 
of the planet through time. Its silence on the 
method of that unfolding is a challenge to human 
wit to discover it. And now, with evolution rec- 
ognized at length as the method which God uses 
in creation, we return to this ancient word of 
God with a new reverence for its inspiration and 
a nobler view of the Divine Wisdom and Power— 
and find ourselves “set square with Genesis 
again.”” Finding out how God makes things does 
not dispense us from the necessity of having Him 
to make them. We are still dependent upon the 
Divine Will and Power to initiate and guide the 
process of evolution through to its final products. 
To the catechism question, “Who made you?” 
we may still reply, “God made me,” although we 
now know how. 

But in breaks a group of misinformed enthusi- 
asts insisting on verbal details and clamoring for 
evolutionist blood. One sympathizes with their 
loyalty to the truth as they see it, and weeps at 
the havoc they spread. Must they have details 
because God dictated them to an ancient amanuen- 
sis? See what follows. All the efforts which 
have been made to bring these primitive creation 
pictures into formal agreement with modern 
science bear the marks of unnatural forcing. They 
are, as a Biblical authority declares, but different 
modes of obliterating the characteristic features 
of the story. To say that the light created on the 
first day was cosmic light produced by collision of 
the molecules of the primal nebula, leaves un- 
answered the question, How were the first and 
second days marked before the creation of the 
sun and moon for that function? And the firma- 
ment or vault of heaven, solid and rigid enough 
to support an ocean of waters above it? And 
green plants growing on earth before the sun, on 
which they depend, is set in the heavens? And 
birds which are a higher type than reptiles and 
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appear later in geological time precede them in 
the order of creation. The term “day” with even- 
ing and morning limits would never have been 
thought of as meaning a geological period but 
for the exigency of the dictation theory when men 
began to turn the pages of the geological record, 
The men who are raising again this issue need 
the advice which Cromwell gave the Presbyterians 
of Scotland: “Pray God to teach you that it is 
possible for you to be mistaken.” They mis- 
understand the doctrine of evolution and its im- 
plications. They discuss it with glaring misstate- 
ments of fact. They misinterpret the status of 
the doctrine in scientific opinion and appear un- 
aware of its universal acceptance in the lay in- 
tellectual world. With Rhadamanthan pomposity 
and finality they consign to the eternal fires all 
who hold “the God-defying, soul-destroying 
scientific guess.” The resurgence of this obscur- 
antism in the twentieth century under the Chris- 
tian name calls for protest and rebuke, not con- 
temptuous but firm, compassionate and brotherly 
but uncompromising. The attitude of resistance 
to the enlightenment of the world exposes itself 
to the ridicule of the world and can hardly hope 
to escape it. To such an attitude in his day 
Erasmus spoke a bitter word : “By identifying the 
new learning with heresy, you make orthodoxy 
synonymous with ignorance.” Nor can men es- 
cape the odium of their misinformation, or the 
crushing responsibility of causing the little ones 
to stumble—the little ones who have no defences 
against illiterate dogmatism calling on God. There 
is a blazing passage about millstones and necks 
and the deep sea. Christianity arose in the best 
culture of its time and, when ‘ts teaching and 
spirit have been truly represented, it has been 
the nourishing mother of the best culture ever 
since. It is unfair and unjust that it should bear 
now the deep discredit of the new fanaticism 
which verily thinks it is doing God service. 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Georce B. Locan 


After thirteen years of strenuous ministry in a 
wealthy and progressive denomination, a young 
clergyman faces the hardest battle of his life and 
asks himself, “Shall I Remain in the Church?” 
For the churches, his experience has shown him, 
are little more than huge social machines; their 
first aims are for more members and more funds; 
and there is little chance to offer or receive 
spiritual nourishment. Money given for home 
missions is too often used to aid competing sects 
in small towns. Institutionalism, lack of vital 
power, and the swamping of the creative life have 
made him distrust the value of organized Chris- 
tianity in the modern world. Yet he will stay 
in the church, working to revive its true purpose 
of personal salvation, as long as the church will 
have him. So Fred Eastman confesses and re- 
solves in Harper’s for March. 


* * * 


Religion finds itself caught up in the world- 
wide movement of development and relativity; 
can its claim to contain abiding truth still be 
substantiated? This is the question that G. Gal- 
loway essays to answer in his study of “Evolution 
and the Finality of the Christian Religion” in the 
April Hibbert Journal. Summarizing various 
Catholic and Protestant apologies of the past, he 
finds none that has succeeded in establishing the 
absoluteness of Christianity in the face of our 
modern scientific knowledge. The religio-his- 
torical method can never do so, nor can proof 
based on doctrine; the fact of Christ, interpreted 
by faith as the supreme disclosure of the divine in 
human life, can be for educated men the only and 
sufficient assurance of the permanent truth of cur 
religion. 

* * * 

To bring to a typical mid-western city half a 
dozen of the younger leaders of liberal thought in 
the Protestant churches and to let them spread 
their message of social Christianity through every 
street is the unique experiment that Des Moines 
has just conducted in its Religious Emphasis 
Week. The leading article of the Survey for 
April 15 tells how Sherwood Eddy and his col- 
laborators took the city by storm, speaking in 


churches, theaters, movie houses, stores, and fac- 
tories, and giving to increasing crowds some plain 
truths on international, inter-racial, and industrial 
brotherhood. For the first time in history, says 
McAlister Coleman, the social implications of the 
teachings of Jesus have been poured wholesale 
into an American community and it has listened 
eagerly. 
re 

In the same issue F. Ernest Johnson describes 
the work of the Federal Council of Churches, 
through its Department of Research and Educa- 
tion, in facing industrial facts and bringing them 
to the notice of Protestant ministers. Its purpose 
is informative rather than militant or partisan; 
it does not take sides or express opinions, but 
reports findings and tries to explain their signifi- 
cance in the light of existing issues. Recent em- 
phasis has been increasingly laid on rural prob- 
lems. Opposition, coming from both conserva- 
tives and radicals, has strengthened its belief in 
the rightness of a temperate yet firm stand for 
social Christianity directed toward allaying the 
greatest of present-day conflicts. 


* * * 


“The Christianity of Christ” has been the goal 
of hundreds of revivalists in the last two millen- 
iums. Most of the reformations they achieve sink 
back before long into the formalism and worldli- 
ness that were at first protested. But the Quakers 
hold a singular position. Almost three hundred 
years ago George Fox cast overboard ritual, 
dogma, and exclusiveness as the three greatest 
enemies of true spirituality, and the society he 
founded is nearer to being proof against decay 
or compromise than any other body of idealists 
we know. The fiery materialism of the world 
since the war will come some day to a violent 
reaction ; and how natural and simple to take the 
way of the Friends back to the fountain-head of 
our religion. Thus J. St. Loe Strachey, with no 
little reverence of feeling, in the March Forum. 


*x* * * 


For an unusually clear and temperate state- 
ment of the present relations between “Religion 
and the Doctrine of Evolution” consider Gerald 
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Birney Smith’s discussion in the March-April 
American Review, There are three common and 
natural attitudes, he says, that religion-minded 
people take toward science. Some of them scorn- 
fully deny it any right to affect their a prior 
position, which depends on dogma and blind 
faith; others, following Henry Drummond, at- 
tempt to harmonize the two by limiting evolution 
to its continuous processes and asserting the direct 
action of God in bridging the yet unknown gaps; 
still others set up two separate worlds, one of 
which science may explore as it will, and the 
other, containing the same phenomena, religion is 
free to interpret according to its own fixed val- 
ues. The author shows the weakness of each of 
these positions, and suggests a more radical re- 
construction in which religion shall use science to 
the full as a reinforcement in the eternal quest 
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for a helpful relationship with the superhuman 
power that controls the universe. 


* * * 


One of the frankest and most courteous de- 
bates of recent years on the place of Roman 
Catholicism in American life has been staged in 
the Forum for March, April, and May. Michael 
Williams, editor of the Commonweal, and Fred- 
erick Joseph Kinsman, a recent convert from 
Protestantism, maintain that the church is an in- 
tegral part of our national culture and in no 
respect at odds with it, while John Jay Chap- 
man assails her principles and practices vigor- 
ously. Much of the discussion has centered about 
the famous Syllabus of Pius IX directed against 
modern civilization, and the alleged machinations 
of Catholics in education, family life, business, 
and politics. It is to be continued in the June 
issue. 
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Contributions to this Department vill in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 


working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 











CONFLICTING FORCES IN NEGRO PROGRESS 


Francis Marton DUNFORD 


is tested by the readiness with which they 

absorb and assimilate the environment of 
which they form a part,”! writes Professor Kelly 
Miller in his book on Race Adjustment. Using 
this principle as a measuring stick of culture and 
progress one must reach the inevitable conclusion 
that the American Negro has been well equipped 
in temperament and disposition. Coming from 
Africa some two hundred and fifty years ago, in 
a condition of almost stark nakedness—both 
from a physical and a cultural standpoint—the 
Negro has achieved truly remarkable results in 
the assimilation of the white man’s civilization. 
Endowed with an elasticity of temperament and 
a light-heartedness which cannot be crushed, the 
black man in America, in the face of untold op- 
pression and prejudice, has gained, through the 
institution of slavery, the greatest language in 
the world and the most satisfying religion in ex- 
istence, to say nothing of such achievements as 
a notion of (if not a voice in) political and civil 
institutions and a knowledge of industrial habits 
and methods. 

We must admit, then, that whatever his defects 
or shortcomings may be, the Negro does not suffer 
from a lack of the gift of imitation; for, where 
the Indian has almost perished for want of 
adaptibility, the black man has survived in the 
face of prejudice and discrimination. 

Recent developments in Negro life, however, 
reveal tendencies to use this imitativeness in a 
way which some Negroes and probably many 
whites believe does not make for the betterment 
and progress of the race, namely, the attempt to 
obliterate the physical characteristics of the 
Negro. “The columns of Negro newspapers from 
Massachusetts to Texas are full of advertisements 


“Tis APTITUDE of any people for progress 





1 Race Adjustment, p. 43. 


of ‘anti-kink’ nostrums accompanied by illustra- 
tions of heads of long flowing hair,”? wrote Pro- 
fessor John M. Mecklin in 1914. He went on 
to add that “There is no doubt that like nostrums 
for bleaching the skin would appear also were 
there any hope of success.” A perusal of the 
same newspapers today would reveal that the in- 
ventiveness of the Negro has overcome any ob- 
stacles to success, for skin-whiteners now share 
equal honors with “anti-kink” preparations in 
gracing the pages of many Negro papers. At 
this juncture, it is but fair to state that some 
papers are entirely out of sympathy with the 
movement and do not accept advertisements of 
the kind just mentioned. Of this phase of the 
situation more will be said later. It will be in- 
teresting to examine first the manner which some 
of the producers of these preparations adopt in 
presenting their wares to the buying public of 
the Negro world. 


In papers like the Chicago Defender such ad- 
vertisements are exceedingly pretentious, both in 
size and manner of presentation. Photographs 
are frequently offered contrasting the appearance 
of a prominent member of the race before and 
after using the concoction. The efficacy of the 
nostrum is made apparent not only by the smooth 
glossy hair or the lightened complexion but also 
by the satisfied expression on the happy face. 
The following extracts from recent advertisements 
indicate the nature of the appeal that is made: 

Thousands of men and women in our group have 
long and straight hair which always looks well groomed. 
YOU see them every day. You know these people are 
not so much different from you that they naturally have 
long, straight hair. THEY MADE THEIR HAIR 
THAT WAY BY TAKING THE PROPER CARE 
OF IT’ 


2 Democracy and Race Friction, p. 98. 
* Chicago Defender, May 3, 1924. 
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NEW DOUBLE STRENGTH KINKOUT. 
WORKS IN 1 MINUTE. WILL MAKE ANY HAIR 


SMOOTH, SILKY AND GLOSSY the latest 
discovery of our chemists. Just rub a little safe, harm- 
less Kinkout on the hair and presto! If you use 


Kinkout you won’t have to use hot irons—no danger of 
turning the hair red.‘ 

At last! The lighter complexion that increases beauty 
and is so popular among refined members of the Race. 
Makes Skin So Light Would Ha?®ty-Know She Is Col- 
ored. When Mrs. Gresham says Ko-Verra made her 
skin so white that folks would hardly know she is col- 
ored, you can know what this amazing new preparation 
can do for any person who wants the beauty of a lighter 
skin. Mrs. Gresham has just been appointed by the 
governor of Iowa to attend the Illiteracy Conference 
at Washington, and you can be sure she won’t travel 
without KO-VERRA. Ko-Verra makes the 
darkest skin look much lighter, and those with tan skin 
look several shades lighter.’ 

FROM HOMELINESS TO BEAUTY IN 20 MIN- 
UTES. DON’T USE TERRA-VITAE UN- 
LESS YOU WANT A LIGHTER SHADE. It 

contains a powerful bleaching property that 
gradually but surely lightens the skin.° 

Thousands Use BLEACHO. Safely and secretly 
you can now remove the greatest obstacle to your suc- 
cess. Don’t envy light complexions. Use 
BLEACHO.' 


After reading such appeals one must be led to 
believe George S. Schuyler—a clever but ex- 
tremely bitter Negro satirist, who is an associate 
editor of the Messenger—when he says that his 
“group is making amazing progress—pigmentarily 
speaking.”® In fact, he considers this progress 
so great that “when referring to the sepia section 
of the citizenry of this ably governed democ(k)- 
racy,” he intends “to quit using the word ‘Negro.’ 
‘Colored’ is much more appropriate. While one 
does see a Negro now and then in Harlem and 
elsewhere in these Benighted States,” he thinks 
“the type is rapidly becoming extinct through the 
combined efforts of the ‘Nordics’ and the ubiquit- 
ous purveyors of skin whiteners.’’ 

To make a statement regarding the percentage 
of Negroes using such preparations would be to 
make a hazardous guess, but that the number is 
quite large is evident from the wide and persistent 


4 Ibid. 

5St. Louis Argus, March 7, 1924. 

* Chicago Defender, May 3, 1924. 

™The Messenger, August, 1924. (This periodical did not carry 
the advertisement but quoted it from another paper in order to 
ridicule it.) 

®“Dr. Schuyler Visits the Fashion Show,” The Messenger, 
June, 1924, p. 198. 
® Ibid. 
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prevalence of advertisements concerning them in 
many of the leading Negro periodicals. Farmers 
are not the only producers who abandon and cease 
to cultivate unfertile fields. The Chicago De- 
fender, the largest Negro newspaper in point of 
circulation and doubtless of size also, reaching 
members of the colored race in all sections of the 
United States, literally thrives on advertisements 
of this nature. We may believe, therefore, that 
a considerable portion of the Negro population 
is not in complete agreement with the opinion of 
the late Philip H. Brown, Negro Commissioner 
of Conciliation in the United States Department 
of Labor, who, in 1923, made the philosophical 
remark that “Man is made of clay, and like a 
meerschaum pipe is more valuable when highly 
colored.”?° 


That there is some substantial opposition, how- 
ever, to the practice of obliterating racial char- 
acteristics is plainly evident in the Negro press 
in certain quarters. It is entirely possible that 
the silent opposition may be much greater than 
the expressed, for the revenue from advertise- 
ments of toilet preparations without a doubt con- 
stitutes a larger source of funds to many Negro 
periodicals than any other single kind of adver- 
tising. We must not lose cognizance of the fact 
that human nature is much the same, whether 
under a black skin or a white, and that the pinch 
of economic necessity often takes precedence over 
moral conviction. Many a Negro editor ekes out 
a bare existence at best. As Mr. Schuyler has 
facetiously remarked, the Negro journalist “can 
make almost as much with his four-page paper 
as he could washing dishes.”41_ On the other 
hand, editors of the more prosperous newspapers, 
if they did have a conviction, might not feel the 
urge sufficiently to enable them to refuse cash 
from a prosperous and apparently growing 
business. 


The Chicago Whip, a bitter rival of the De- 
fender and a paper which scrupulously maintains 
the reputation which it name implies, is one of the 
periodicals, nevertheless, that apparently has re- 
sisted the tempetation of the “economic man” 
and taken an active stand against the policies of 

In an address delivered before the International Association 


of Employment Services at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada, September 6, 1923. 


41 “At the Darktown Charity Ball,” The Messenger, Decem- 
ber, 1924. 
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its contemporaries. The following editorial is 


an instance in point: 


Last week ‘a Kinkout’ preparation burned all of the 
combined locks from the head of a foolish user. The 
user is now balder and wiser and he has not attained 
the beauty his soul craved for, but this foolish man is 
not to be blamed nearly as much as the manufacturer 
who placed this spurious and harmful product upon the 
market. There ought to be a limit somewhere upon 
these ‘Kinkout’ chemists, who are for the most part 
white men who are seeking to filch the money out of 
the pockets of black people. Every man and woman 
should make himself or herself as attractive as possible, 
but a rule of reason should be used and that rule should 
not include the use of caustic potash to straighten hair 
nor the use of mercury and tannic acid whereby to 
lighten a dark skin. If a person desires to straighten or 
curl his hair as the fastidiousness of the individual de- 
termines we would have nothing to say if the same 
could be harmlessly done, but we who have used potash 
while scrubbing floors and noticed how the potash ate 
away the dirt, have common knowledge of what the 
same potash will do to the human head. These ‘Kink- 
out’ products should be barred from respectable news- 
papers and eliminated from the shelves of reputable 
barber shops and beauty culturists. Be beautiful if you 
can, but don’t burn your brains out in the attempt.” 


It is to be noticed, however, that the opposition 
here is to harmful preparations rather than to the 
idea involved in the bleaching .of the skin or the 
straightening of the hair. 

Mr. Schuyler is more outspoken regarding the 
matter. He is constantly ridiculing his calcimined 
Negro brethren. His attitude is well illustrated 
by the extracts given below of a dialogue appear- 
ing in the Messenger entitled At the Darktown 
Charity Ball in which he exposes the foibles of 
the black race as he sees them. 


Ist Gossip—By the way, who is that woman over 
there with her hair straightened? 

2nd Gossip—You’ll have to indicate her better than 
that, old dear. All these women have their hair 
straightened, you know. How the white people do laugh 
about it! 

Ist Gossip—Well, it is comical to see them with their 
hair so stiff as with glue—it appears so lifeless and arti- 
ficial. I was referring to the lady drinking with the 
minister. If her gown wasn’t sleeveless, I would think 
she was a white woman. Why don’t these women enamel 
their arms, also? 

2nd Gossip—Well, these skin whiteners cost quite a 
bit, and most of these people are always pressed for 
funds—they belong to the Negro aristocracy, you 
know.” 


“Chicago Whip, May 3, 1924. 
*® December, 1924. 


_In another passage, “2nd Gossip” makes the 
observation that “the American Negro psychology 
is such that a man or woman rises higher and 
higher in our esteem, the whiter they are.” 


This last thought is echoed in other Negro 
hearts. Marcus Garvey, the self-pitying Negro 
Moses, in writing of his difficulties in helping 
the Negro to see the light, stated in Current His- 
tory some time ago: “Furthermore, I was a 
black man and therefore had absolutely no right 
to lead; in the opinion of the ‘colored’ element, 
leadership should have been in the hands of a 
yellow or a very light man. On such flimsy pre- 
judices our race has been retarded. There is 
more bitterness among us Negroes because of the 
caste of color than there is between any other peo- 
ples, not excluding the people of India.”!4 


This indictment of the Negro race, if it carries 
the weight of truth, implies serious complications, 
for it involves the conflict of two forces both of 
which, although only the development of recent 
years, are gaining momentum at an ever increas- 
ing rate. On the one side we have an attempt 
to efface racial characteristic, to become as nearly 
like the white man as possible. On the other side 
we have an unmistakably powerful force, race 
pride, which is everywhere evident in Negro life. 
The Negro is becoming proud of the history of 
his race and its achievements, past and present. 
In short, there is a movement within the race 
increasing from year to year in both volume and 
intensity, which is beyond a doubt making for the 
greater solidarity of the group. 


When Booker T. Washington was a boy, he 
was handicapped, so he tells us, by the fact that 
the stories he “read in school were all concerned 
with the success and achievements of white boys 
and men. Occasionally I spoke to some of my 
schoolmates in regard to the characters of whom 
I had read, but they invariably reminded me that 
the stories I had been reading had to do with the 
members of another race.”15 The Negro child 
today, however, does not experience this disad- 
vantage to the same degree that Dr. Washington 
did, for now there are available for him readers 
with selections from the poetry of Dunbar, ex- 
cerpts from the lives of Scott Bond, Washington, 
Holtzclaw, Du Bois, and Henson, the Negro com- 


4 “The Negro’s Greatest Enemy,” Current History, p. 954. 
1% My Larger Education, p. 103. 
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panion of Peary at the North Pole. In his home 
he has Negro dolls to play with and the pictures 
of Negro heroes to look at. When he grows up 
he will find in the Negro college, if he is fortun- 
ate enough to attend one, a continuation of this 
process of racialization in the form of courses in 

Negro history and annual Negro conferences of 

various kinds. 

The Negro does not have to go to college, how- 
ever, to become imbued with the spirit of race 
pride, for the Negro press endeavors to give it to 
him in over-abundance. In some instances it pre- 
sents unadulterated facts. In others its enthusi- 
asm runs amuck and we find a hodge-podge of 
fact and fiction which leaves no room for doubt 
regarding the imaginative qualities of at least 
some members of the Negro race. A few excerpts 
from “Questions and Answers in Negro History” 
by George Wells Parker, who conducts this 
syndicated feature for the Associated Negro Press 
will suffice to illustrate this warped point of view. 
They are offered not as typical of the Negro press 
as a whole, but rather as evidence of the extremity 
to which race pride and consciousness may reach. 

: most of the very prominent fathers of the 

Roman church were Africans. It might not be 
too much to say that Africans were the chief founders 
of the early Roman church, because we find their impress 
in all the early history of the church. In early times 
both Christ and the Virgin Mary were reprseented as 
black and in parts of Poland, Russia and Spain and 
Italy there are still shrines to the black Virgin. 
Keep this one thing in mind: every nation of any con- 
sequence from the beginning of human history down to 
the twelfth century was either African or of African 
descent. Therefore all ancient literature belongs to us. 
The great Greek and Roman classics are ours, the 
Ii(l1)iad and Odyssey were the epics of a people who 
were brown skin, rather than mulatto in color. 

I am not in favor of the custom of picking here 
and there some celebrity who happened to have been 
born in Africa, or of African parents, and making a 
great ado over him and what he did. The whole range 
of those times belongs to us and if the authors were not 
wholly Africans, they were at least of mixed blood. 
Homer, Herodotus, Socrates, Plato, Aeschylus, and all 
the rest, were of mixed blood, so why pick individuals. 
Claim the whole thing, because it is ours anyway.” 

Negro pride, however, does not live merely in 
the past. The Negro in America has a two-fold 
existence—the one in a white world, and the other 
in a black. In the former he has his contacts 


% St. Louis Argus, November 7, 1924. 
17 Ibid. 


with the white man—some of them pleasant, many 
of them otherwise. In the latter he lives a life 
of which most whites are entirely ignorant. In 
this black world, though it is far from ideal, are 
most of the things in life that appeal to the human 
heart. To the curious spectator who peers within 
is revealed the fact that the virtues, frailties, and 
foibles of the Negro are quite the same as those 
of the white man. Last summer the Prince of 
Wales created a sensation in this country merely 
by the fact of his royal presence. We find an 
exact counterpart of this in the black world, as 
the following item from the Chicago Whip of 
November 1, 1924, will attest: 


HEARTS OF “Y” GIRLS ALL AGOG AS 
PRINCE DANCES 


On last Monday evening His Royal Highness, Prince 
Kojo Tovalon-Houenou of Dahomey, Africa, and his 
secretary, Reverend Theodore Stephens, were the guests 
of the Indiana Avenue branch of the Y. W. C. A. The 
distinguished visitors arrived at exactly six o’clock in 
the evening and were met by a charming group of young 
ladies, each looking her sweetest, awaiting them in the 
spacious parlors of the institution. The Prince was 
introduced to all present and accepted the introductions 
in a manner both ingratiating and courteous. He shook 
the hands of each young lady present and as he did so 
many a blush stole to a maiden’s cheek and many a 
maiden’s heart went pit-a-pat. ; 
His Royal Highness was even called upon for 
a speech. There were many who hoped that he would 
talk about love but even tho the Prince was all in a 
whirl because of the beauties that surrounded him on 
every hand he “hewed to the line” and told them what a 
wonderful institution they had. Just how many 
private speeches he made has not as yet been ascertained. 
The Prince, in a most tactful manner, managed 

to dance with all of the girls present. 


In the next issue of the Whip society is treated 
to a front-page picture of the young lady “who 
was the first of Chicago’s younger set to dance 
with Prince Kojo of Dahomey,” and is informed 
that the prince evidently enjoyed the dance, as 
“he is lingering with us a wee bit longer than he 
first expected.” 

Other aspects of Negro life are equally indi- 
cative of the fact that the black world in America 
is becoming self-sufficient : 


BASEBALL AND RACE PROGRESS 
By Charles A. Starks 
(Associated Negro Press) 


A little while ago Negroes had no real outlet for a 
certain enthusiasm expressed in baseball. The psychology 
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of the thing was that we had to expend our interest in 
the game on the heroism of white players, such as a 
Ruth, a Hornsby, a Sisler or an Alexander, a hero wor- 
ship that led eternally to “white supremacy,” and away 
from Race Idealism that should naturally be focused on 
black players. White sport writers, many of them, con- 
tended that ‘Negroes have not the active brains like the 
whites,’ so they consigned us to the mediocre fields of 
obscurity. But we have refused to stay there. “Merit 
will find a way.’ 

Today, after having made the country at large, and 
even the major baseball commission, along with Judge 
Landis, supreme dictator, take notice, for we, too, have 
our heroes, such as a Charleston, a Rogan, a Jelly Gard- 
ner or John Lloyd; we are ushering in a Negro World 
Series between the Kansas City Monarchs, Negro Wes- 
tern League Champions, and the Philadelphia Hilldales, 
Negro Eastern League Champions. ba 


And so one might continue citing items culled 
from the Negro press, as, for example, those tell- 
ing about the Negro airman who planned a world 
flight ;!9 about the heads of the Pore College 
Company,?° who recently paid $38,408 in income 
tax and gave $25,000 to the Y. M. C. A. in St. 
Louis; about Mr. Jesse Binga, the founder of 
the Binga State Bank in Chicago ;?1 about Mr. 
William J. Powell, “a youth of twenty-six years,” 
who obtained a permit to build a “garage and 
electrical service station at the cost of $45,000” ;?2 
and about other Negroes ad infinitum. One 
might continue citing these items, all of which 
prove that there is a strong and deep current of 
race consciousness, pride, and solidarity in the 
Negro world today. 

But what of the practice prevalent among many 
Negroes of using “kinkouts” and skin whiteners 
to obliterate racial characteristics and, according 
to some black as well as many white critics, to 
imitate white folks? Can the black man keep up 
this practice and yet continue to build those men- 
tal attitudes which make for respect of self and 
race? In other words, are there not two con- 
flicting forces at work in Negro life, one or the 
other of which must be overcome if there is to be 
unity of purpose and ideals in Negro realms? It 


8 Tbid., October 10, 1924. 

9 Ibid., August 22, 1924. 

* Ibid., November 7, 1924. 
Chicago Whip, November 8, 1924. 
2 Ibid., May 3, 1924. 


is true, of course, that when the Negro organizes 
his own baseball league or fraternal organization, 
or when he makes ado over a black prince he is, 
in a sense, imitating the white man just as he is 
when he enamels his complexion or straightens 
his hair. There is, nevertheless, an important 
distinction to be made, for in the latter instance 
he is hiding something that is singularly his own 
in order to fashion himself after another race, 
whereas in the former instance he is merely ap- 
propriating a civilization that is the “common 
possession of all who assimilate and apply its 
principles” ;23 and the more successful he is in 
doing this the more happy and satisfied he will 
be with his own lot. Professor W. D. Weather- 
ford put the point quite well when he wrote that 
“So long as all honor lies in being associated with 
the white man, the Negro will want social inter- 
mingling. So long as there are none of his own 
race that can meet him on a high plane and can 
satisfy the longings of his soul, just so long will 
he be driven to seek fellowship with white men. 
But build him up, make him sufficient unto him- 
self, give him within his own race life that which 
will satisfy, and the social question will be 
solved.”’?4 

Negroes—that is to say, the select few—have 
already progressed to the point where they have 
most of the things that satisfy the human soul, 
and with their possession has properly come a 
pride in self and race. Can the Negro continue 
to build up race pride and solidarity, however, and 
at the same time persist in the hiding of those 
physical characteristics which are peculiarly his 
own? Are we to answer this question in the 
negative, or are we to conclude that “kinkouts” 
and skin whiteners are merely the creation of 
Dame Fashion and that while a few Negroes 
may use them in order to be more like the white 
race, the majority do so without forethought, 
merely because smooth hair and light complexions 
are in vogue? Upon the answer to these ques- 
tions depends much that is of significance and 
interest to both the Negro and his white brother. 

% Miller, Kelly, Race Adjustments, pp. 263-264. 


* The Negro From Africa to America, p. 432. Quoted from 
Negro Life in the South, by the same author. 
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placed little or no emphasis on the matter 

of advertisements. Naturally one looks 
first at news articles and editorials when one 
wishes to study the press as a social force or as 
a reflector of current opinions and cultural trends. 
There are some things, however, that advertise- 
ments say more plainly than any news story or 
editorial ever could. The present study was 
undertaken primarily with the idea of analyzing 
the advertisements in certain representative 
Negro newspapers in order to find out whether 
or not there is need for further research along 
that line. It was hoped that incidentally some 
light would be thrown upon the question of the 
status of the Negro’s culture in the United 
States. 

Briefly stated, the methods employed in the 
study were as follows: During the months of 
January, February, and March, 1925, all adver- 
tisements (except classified ads) in five represent- 
ative Negro newspapers were measured in terms 
of column inches and tabulated under the follow- 
ing scheme : 


T= FAR studies of the Negro press have 


Crass A 
Clothing. 
Food. 
Fuel. 
Homes and real estate. 
Medical and other professional services. 
Insurance, savings, etc. 


Crass B 


Books, magazines, newspapers. 
Music and musical instruments. 


Theatres and amusements. 
Colleges. 
Crass C 
Beauty preparations. 
Patent medicines. 
Firearms. 
Cheap jewelry. 
Charms, good luck emblems, clairvoyance, etc. 


Approximately 50,000 column inches of adver- 
tising material was thus surveyed. The papers 
used were the Chicago Defender, the Negro 
World, the Norfolk Journal and Guide, the At- 
lanta Independent, and the Houston Informer. 
All of these are weeklies. The first two are large 
metropolitan newspapers with a wide circulation 
throughout the nation. The others have a more 
or less local influence in their respective sections 
of the South. 

The distribution of the three classes of ad- 
vertising named above is summarized in Table I. 
One must, of course, be particularly careful in 
drawing conclusions from data of this kind. For 
example, the high proportion of space given to 
Class C in the Defender and in the Negro World 
is no more a discredit to those papers than the 
lower proportion in the other three papers is a 
credit to them. Certain advertisers do business 
only with publications which are circulated ex- 
tensively. Thus the larger papers emphasize the 
advertisements that have national appeal at the 
expense of the local type of advertising. The 
smaller papers, on the other hand, being unable 
to command large shares of national advertising, 
are obliged to work the local field more diligently. 


TABLE I 





Per Cent Distribut 


ion of Advertising Space Devoted to Each Class in 


























Class Chicago Negro Journal Atlanta In- Houston 
Defender World and Guide dependent Informer 
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Thus they get a fairly large proportion of the 
type of advertising which we have called Class 
A. Again, the poor showing made by Class B 
is to be expected, being largely due to the classi- 
fication itself. Aside from all these consider- 
ations, however, one is justified in saying that 
advertisements of Class C seem to enjoy a pres- 
tige out of proportion to their actual worth. 

Within Class C itself, beauty preparations 
easily hold first place, with patent medicines sec- 
ond, while firearms, jewelry, and “good luck” 
emblems rank very low in point of actual column 
inches. In fact, during the period covered by 
the study, one paper ran no advertisements of 
firearms,! another ran none of “good luck,” and 
two advertised no cheap jewelry. Quantitative 
measurements, however, are merely suggestive 
indices of the importance to the Negro of vari- 
ous kinds of advertisements. A two-inch adver- 
tisement of a good-luck ring or a package of in- 
cense “guaranteed to influence your enemies” 
may be more significant than a full page devoted 
to Madam So-and-So’s beauty preparations. Let 
us examine, therefore, the content of the adver- 
tisements in Class C. 

Very few of the advertisers of beauty prepara- 
tions can afford any longer to advertise their 
products in a conservative way. Perhaps a few 
unscrupulous companies have forced all the 
others to the present policy. At any rate, prac- 
tically all the beauty preparation advertisements 
now make their appeal to the desire for straight 
hair and light complexion. Here are extracts 
from a few representative advertisements that 
may be found in many of the Negro papers. 


New 3-Way Skin Discovery Gives You WHITE 
SKIN BEAUTY OVERNIGHT--OR NO COST. 
Amazing Bleach Works Under tthe Skin. Science has 
perfected a new 3-way treatment to harmlessly bleach, 
lighten and make any ugly blotchy skin beautiful—or 
the treatment costs nothing. Used by stage stars 
and prominent people everywhere. You will love these 
creations—results often the first night. The treatment 
is complete. Skin beauty can be yours. 


LIGHTENS YOUR SKIN OR MONEY BACK— 
Safe—Sure—Quick—Bleacho. Be more popular. Earn 
more money. Safely and secretly you can now remove 
the greatest obstacle to your success. Bleacho is guaran- 
teed to lighten your skin regardless of what it is now. 





1Since this article was written, the Chicago Defender has an- 
nounced that it will run no more gun advertisements. 


Far more effective than any other skin bleach on the 
market. Endorsed by leading beauty authorities. Posi- 
tively harmless. Lightens your skin or your money back. 


NEW DISCOVERY WHITENS SKIN ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT. No more blackheads, no more sallow 
skin, no more freckles! Science has made a new dis- 
covery which clears and whitens your skin with amazing 
quickness. Make This 3 Minute Test. There 
is hidden beauty in your skin. So wonderful— 
so quick—are the results of this new scientific cream 
that we absolutely guarantee it! Get a jar now—today. 
Use it for only five nights. Then if you are not de- 
lighted and amazed at the transformation your money 
will be instantly refunded. 


All of these advertisements are illustrated by 
the well-known before-and-after pictures. In 
the hair preparation advertisements the same tone 


is found. 


Wonderful Gland Discovery Goes Direct to Root and 
Grows BEAUTIFUL STRAIGHT HAIR. Full, 
Healthy, Abundant—Without kinks. So easy now to 
have new hair—Luxuriant and straight—No hot combs— 
Results in 22 days, or no cost. F. D. A.—widely known 
scientist, discovers gland treatment that goes direct to 
the hair root; stimulates new growth; straightens and 
cures scalp troubles; straightens the hair overnight; 
stops falling hair in 48 hours; awakens dormant hair 
glands. Ugly, kinky, scanty hair can be easily 
and quickly made to grow into lifeful, luxuriant abun- 
dance. Science has perfected a hair treatment 
that gives the Race beautiful, straight and glorious hair. 


TAKES KINK OUT IN 3 TO 6 DAYS. They are 
simply going wild over W—’s famous Kink Straightener, 
new discovery; acts like magic; it’s different; contains 
no grease; does not harm the hair or turn it red. Guar- 
anteed to straighten your hair or you can return bottle 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


MAKE YOUR HAIR STRAIGHT AND BEAUTI- 
FUL. Try this quick and simple method which thou- 
sands now use. Don’t envy your friends who have gleam- 
ing masses of straight black hair. Have it yourself. It 
it a simple matter to achieve that glossy black, wavy 
effect, which our entire Race admires. Convince your- 
self of this by using our patented Dixie Curve-Tooth 


Straightening Comb. 


After an acquaintance with advertisements like 
these one is not surprised to find the following 
device beginning to be advertised in the larger 


papers. 

HOW TO OBTAIN BEAUTIFULLY SHAPED 
LIPS! Mr. T—’s new lip-shaper together with its 
thick-lip astringent lotion, will now reduce protruding, 
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prominent, thick, ynshapely lips to normal and thus im- 


prove your facial appearance 100 per cent. My new 
appliance is comfortable, easy to adjust, and is worn 
at night. It will also promote correct breathing and 
eliminate the harmful and annoying habit of snoring. 


In the patent medicine advertisements, nothing 
is impossible. Rheumatism, gall-stone, rupture, 
asthma, goitre, childlessness, venereal disease— 
all are cured by a few doses or application of this 
or that. Such advertisements appeal to ignorance 
and naive desire to find a cheap, sudden, and 
complete cure for ills real or imaginary, serious 
or insignificant. Everyone is familiar with this 
kind of advertising, for it is found in many of the 
white newspapers. An unusual type, however, is 
found in those advertisements that have to do 
with sexual disorders. The first and second of 
the following are always accompanied by an il- 
lustration depicting a man and woman in close 
embrace. 


GLANTOX. Eminent German scientists discover 
that 90 per cent of our ills are due to Rundown Glands! 
Glands can now be restored so that you can again enjoy 
the powers and vigors of youth by taking Glantox. 
Nervousness, lack of ambition, tiredness, rundown con- 
dition need not trouble you any more. 





LOST GLAND VIGOR REPORTED RESTORED 
IN 24 HOURS WITH NEW DISCOVERY. Chicago 
Doctor Makes Test and Then Recommends New Gland 
Discovery to His Patients. Old men report startling 
rejuvenation. Youthful vigor, joyous and vital 
gland activity reported by many within 24 hours, many 
tell of complete rejuvenation. They write like this: 
“Your gland discovery is worth a million dollars to me,” 
“I can hardly realize such magic return of gland vigor,” 
“I again feel the thrill of youth,” “My wife praises you 
to the skies.” 


LOST VIGOR RESTORED TO AGED MAN.... 
If age, sickness, dissipation, abuse, overwork, or weak- 
ness has robbed you of your vital powers, if your sys- 
tem is weakened or run-down, your glandular vigor lack- 
ing, then your system and glands will quickly respond 
to this new, wonderful scientific discovery that science 
has given you. Glowing Health of Youth. Results— 
OR NO PAY. 


GET NEW “PEP” IN 20 MINUTES! Send right 
now for the most amazing, quick-acting “PEP” pro- 
ducing tablet that has ever been created. Absolutely 
pure—no harmful or habit-forming drugs. Yet contains 
the most marvelous element in all nature for a quick 


“PICK UP” of VIGOR, STRENGTH, VITALITY. 








The interesting thing about the jewelry adver- 
tisements is that the majority of them appeal not 
directly to a desire to own the jewelry as such, 
but to a desire to own something magical, some- 
thing which connotes good luck. 


BE LUCKY! Join the charmed circle of the for- 
tunate ones. Your longings for good fortune, for 
Beauty, Wealth and Power—make them come true. Let 
us send you the Sacred Scarab Ring of the Pharoahs, 
the likeness of which was found in the tomb of King 
Tut-Ankh-Amen. RICHES, SUCCESS, LOVE, 
HEALTH and HAPPINESS shower on the wearer of 
this beautiful ring. 

WHY BE UNLUCKY? Many strange reports of 
good fortune are traced to Imp-O-Luck Charm. Make 
things come your way. Get the Master Imp’s formula 
for good luck in love, business, games. Carry his sym- 
bol with you always on chain, ribbon, fob, or in pocket. 





WEIRD MYSTO OUTFIT. The Original weird 
Mysto Talisman Ring—wards off evil spirits, sickness, 
spells, etc. Ancient belief, brings success to wearer in 
love, business, games. All undertakings. Green Gold 
finish, snakes set with Lucky Ruby and Emerald, fits any 
finger. 





$800 IN 3 HOURS. “Made $800 in three hours after 
I put on CHINESE GOOD LUCK RING,” says M— 
W—, famous star. Others say it brings success, hap- 
piness, good luck in love. 


The most striking advertisements of all, how- 
ever, are those that appeal directly to supersti- 
tion and belief in magical and occult powers. 


PROF. E. O.— has just had some very wonderful 
African Lucky Temple Powder sent from Africa to 
help his many friends, which will make a complete 
change in one’s life. This powder will change your 
present disposition to a happier one, or your money 
refunded. The price is $5.50. Special love charms. 
Premiumatum master of helper in finance and love. No 
professor has ever made such an offer yet. Did you ever 
stop to consider why some are making a success and 
others fail, and you are one of the failures? Secret 
revealed if you will enclose $2.00. 





PROF, E. E—, MASTER OF SCIENCE. Moham- 
medan native of Africa and Oriental Science. Luck and 
advice given as to the whereabouts of lost friends or 
stolen articles, love, finance, etc., to those who desire it. 
Cure all kinds of diseases, drunkard, by Oriental Science. 
Positively NO medicine used at all. Prof. E— 
is determined to bring relief to suffering humanity; 
nothing is impossible under the sun to him. He that 
can understand, let him understand it. Advice only. 
Send $2.00 in your letter. I will astonish you with the 
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marvels of African Science, Powerful Root Herbs and 
Incense. No matter how unfortunate you are, the 
Goetia incense will influence your enemies. 





PROF. D—. Will bring Peace, Love, and Happiness 
to your Home. A gift of God, not done by Alchemy or 
Magic, but by the power of God. The Professor is 
an Occulist from Karo, West Africa. AFRICAN 
SECRET INCENSE brings luck and success in your 
home if you burn it. 





THAT EVIL EYE for many years was the cause of 
my undoing. Take heed, lest it be yours also, Write 
me personally and confidentially for advice on Business, 
Domestic, Love Affairs, Every-Day Ailments. Thirty 
years world-wide experience solving these problems. 





IF YOU WANT TO BE LUCKY, HAPPY, AND 
WELL, Tell Your Secrets To the Right Man. Happy 
in friendship, business, etc. Medical preparations for 
conjured pains. Love Apples In All Forms: High John 
the Conquerer, Adam and Eve, all kinds of roots and 
herbs. 


STRANGE POWER! G— G— De L— ‘ 
America’s Illustrious Adviser, says: “Worry and fear 
can cause distress, disease, and discord. I can help you 
conquer this evil.” If business, domestic, love affairs 
or health conditions trouble you, write this beloved 
woman freely, frankly, and confidentially. 





FOR SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS Consult PROF. 
S. B. A—. Master of Science. . Special Offer. One 
package of Lucky Incense, the Five Questions answered, 
and a Lucky Amulet Charm with one bottle of Cough 
Tonic, all for $5.00. A natural root worker against all 
sorts of sorcery, all spells released which have been 
failed by artificial medicines or medical treatment from 
physicians. 

These examples are sufficient to show the char- 
acteristics of the advertisements in what we have 
called Class C. It is quite evident that nearly all 
of these advertisements make their appeals in 
rather unusual ways. And yet, is it not true that 
the advertisers have adopted such methods of 
appeal as will bring the largest response? Cer- 
tainly we may assume that no advertiser contin- 
ues for long to put money into a field which does 
not pay. The continued and increasing exploit- 
ation of certain fields among the Negroes must 
mean, then, that such exploitation is profitable. 
This means, in turn, that no matter how patho- 
logical the whole situation may appear when 
viewed from the outside, the things advertised 
have subjective values and a certain efficacy for 
the Negroes who buy them. In view of these con- 
siderations, we must take for granted a rather 


extensive use of hair straighteners, skin white- 
ners, gland restoratives, magic cures, luck em- 
blems, and the like. 

Have hair straighteners and skin lighteners 
become permanent features of the Negro’s cul- 
ture? How can we reconcile the fact that their 
most extensive use is found in the class of 
Negroes who are most race conscious? Is this a 
contradiction, or is it merely the same thing 
viewed from different angles : namely, the Negro’s 
readiness to do anything which will contribute to 
his chances for success? Mr. Dunford, in his 
“Conflicting Forces in Negro Progress,” which 
appears in this issue of the JouRNAL, has touched 
upon this question more fully. The present study 
cannot attempt to go into the various implications 
contained in the data considered above. It can 
merely point out the apparent existence of such- 
and-such a practice or attitude reflected in the 
advertisements and suggest a few of the ques- 
tions which need further investigation. 

The use of the questionable kinds of patent 
medicines is, of course, to be expected of the 
poorer and more ignorant Negroes, but it is more 
difficult to explain when found among those of 
the middle and upper classes. Does it indicate a 
reluctance even on the part of the cultured 
Negroes to trust the professional medical man? 
Or does it indicate inability or unwillingness to 
pay the regular fees for advice, treatment, oper- 
ations, etc.? It may even be that many of the 
advertisements “create” ills in the most suggest- 
ible Negroes and cure them by a process of sug- 
gestion, so that the cures win prestige which, for 
all practical purposes, is real. Again, it may be 
that the cultured Negro has not yet weaned him- 
self from all of his old heritage of superstition 
and voodooism. 

The latter suggestion gains weight when placed 
alongside the advertisements of magic and good 
luck. Can it be that there is still a widespread 
belief in magic and voodooism? If it is as pre- 
valent among the readers of newspapers (that is, 
the more well-to-do classes) as the advertisements 
seem to indicate, is it proportionately more pre- 
among the unenlightened masses of 
Here, again, we can only present 
Interpreta- 


valent 
Negroes? 
questions that suggest themselves. 
tion must wait upon research, and certainly here 
is an opportunity for interesting research. 
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The world-issues of labor and democracy are 
perhaps only two aspects of the all-embracing 
problem of color that civilization has never yet 
attempted to solve. For industrial warfare that 
ignores the great masses of black folk whose toil 
goes unrequited no matter which side wins is 
only a skirmish within a closed system; and the 
struggle for self-government is a mockery unless 
it reaches out to include the aspirations of Negroes 
in all lands. So argues W. E. B. Du Bois in 
Foreign Affairs for April; his long article entitled 
“Worlds of Color” pictures the dark colonial 
shadows that walk beside the destinies of Portugal, 
Belgium, France, and Britain, and the various 
policies and prejudices that mark the attitude of 
these nations toward them. He sees France hold- 
ing, despite the greed of imperial profit-takers, a 
unique though precarious position of tolerance 
and justice in regard to her African colonies. 


* * * 


The Nation continues its series of articles on 
the Nordic myth in the issues for February 25, 
March 18, April 1, April 18, May 6, and May 20. 
Edwin Sapir suggests that educated men try to 
act as though, for cultural purposes, race did not 
exist, and refuse to shift their judgments from 
the individual to a collective chimera. Konrad 
Bercovici sets the virtues and achievements of 
the Nordics beside the health, happiness, and 
fecundity of other peoples, notably the Gypsies, 
and makes bold to claim a more genuine civiliza- 
tion for some of the latter. Contending that 
racial pride is founded on fear and selfishness, 
Hendrik Van Loon objects to allowing it to jus- 
tify itself on supposedly scientific grounds. Harry 
Elmer Barnes shows that the racial phobias of 
the last seventy-five years, based as they are on 
the pseudo-history of writers from Gobineau to 
Madison Grant, can best be refuted by an appeal 
to true facts made known by anthropologists and 
cultural historians. And Alexander Golden- 
weiser, considering the contributions that the 
Mongols, the natives of India, the Arabs, and the 
Negroes have made to civilization, wonders 
whether there will ever develop a “human race” 


of true brotherhood in peaceful living, free mat- 
ing, and unselfish creativeness. 


* * * 


Two more witnesses to the independence of 
race and intelligence are found in the Scientific 
Monthly for March. Bertha M. Luckey, arguing 
from group tests made in the lower grades of 
Cleveland schools, finds that nationality furnishes 
no reliable data from which the brightness or 
dullness of children may be judged. James E. 
Gregg in the following study questions the fair- 
ness and accuracy of the army Alpha tests as 
given by white officers to colored soldiers, owing 
to the different “universe of discourse” in which 
the two groups moved. At Hampton Institute, 
he shows, degree of color bears no relation to 
scholastic ability. He pleads for a recognition of 
the unique and various talents of ali races: if 
they must be contrasted let us specify definite 
points of difference. 

eee, 


There are two ways of being a Jew. By either 
road life becomes a series of deliberate choices, a 
conscious adaptation of means to ends that makes 
it truly an art, as Ludwig Lewisohn asserts in the 
May Harper's. A man may try to minimize the 
distinctions that separate him from his Gentile 
associates, not denying his orthodox or reformed 
religion but making every effort compatible with 
good taste and breeding to become a typical 
American. Or he may take quiet pride in the 
history and character of his race and refuse to be 
assimilated to the alien culture in which he is com- 
pelled to live. On the one hand is self-deception, 
subtle snobbery, a mixture of servility and arro- 
gance that leads only to unhappiness; on the 
other a normal human position of self-respect 
and equality with other peoples. The world’s in- 
sistence on militant nationalism will make this 
second attitude intolerable; but under peaceful 
codperation every minority, including the Jews, 
will become safe and free. 


* * * 


The Survey adds to its recent studies of racial 
types by devoting the issue for March 1 to a 
series of brilliant interpretations of the Negro in 
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present-day America, made under the supervision 
of Alain Locke of Howard University. Harlem, 
the largest, most cosmopolitan, and freest black 
community in the world, is described, with its 
unique significance and amazing possibilities, by 
James Weldon Johnson and half a dozen collabor- 
ators. W. E. B. Du Bois enumerates the various 
contributions of the Negro to American civiliza- 
tion, J. A. Rogers writes of the Negro arts and 
the origin of jazz in this country, and there are 
verses by Countée Cullen, Angelina Grimke, 
Claude McKay, and others of the younger poets. 
A number of viewpoints in race contacts are given 
by M. J. Herskovits, Konrad Bercovici, and Wal- 
ter F. White among others, including a careful 
discussion of the church and the Negro by George 
E. Haynes. The issues is lavishly and strikingly 
illustrated. The number for April 1 con- 
tains an account by Robert R. Moton of the 
Negro invasion of the North and the part that 
the Hampton-Tuskegee idea has played in pre- 
paring the race for its new urban opportunities. 


* * * 


The physical effects of racial crossing are still 
matters of conjecture and prejudice. In order to 
establish certain standards from which the rela- 
tive amounts of Negro or white blood in any indi- 
vidual may be determined, M. J. Herskovits in 
Opportunity for March has made a study of four- 
teen bodily characteristics in more than a thousand 
Harlem schoolboys of mixed ancestry. The traits 
include height, length of head, dimensions of the 
face, nose, ear, and hand, and skin color, the re- 
sults being tabulated under four additional classi- 
fications of narrow or broad lips and thin or wide 
nostrils in combination. No conclusions are 
drawn, except that width of nostril is a more dis- 
tinctive feature in the Negro than thickness of 
lip; the figures merely suggest a scientific method 
for dealing with an almost untouched problem. 


* * * 


The fifteenth year’s work of the National 
Urban League is summarized in the same number 
by Eugene Kinckle Jones, its executive secretary. 
The developments of local organizations, work of 
the research department, training of welfare 
workers, opening of an industrial department, 
publicity in behalf of social service, and finances 
are considered. 


No matter how much we will the ends of race 
codperation, it is not likely to come about without 
our control of the means. Such obstacles as the 
supposed instinctive antipathy of white people to 
a dark skin and their preconceived ideas as to the 
Negro’s mental and moral traits or his place in 
society need only to be examined carefully to 
reveal the weak foundations on which they stand. 
A slow process of study and discussion is re- 
quired, says Bruno Lasker in the same magazine 
for April, to show the necessity and the natural- 
ness of that codperation which alone can induce 
a healthy attitude between the races. This pre- 
supposes on the part of the Negroes thrift wedded 
to social ideals rather than the promotion of per- 
sonal fortune, confidence in their own leadership, 
and a genuine eagerness to view the whole prob- 
lem from 2 point outside their own interests. 

x * x 


Do the Mongolian imbeciles in our midst fur- 
nish a startling clue to the prehuman ancestry of 
the race? Francis Graham Crookshank suggests 
in the May Forwm a “Three-Fold Origin of 
Man,” basing his contention on the physical and 
psychical homologies which this type of degen- 
erate reveals with the orang-utan as well as with 
the Chinese and Malays. He advances the hy- 
pothesis that there are three simian stems—the 
chimpanzee, orang, and gorilla—from which the 
white, yellow, and black peoples have derived in- 
dependently. The population of Europe and 
America is a blend of these diverse stocks. This 
theory, if substantiated, should have an immense 
effect on biological, psychological, and _ social 
problems. 

a 

Our Indian population now holds an anomalous 
and confusing position. They remain for the 
present wards of the federal government, but by 
a law of last July have been created citizens as 
well, with the rights and duties of voting, paying 
taxes, serving on juries, financial liability, and 
personal ownership of property. Tribal funds 
held in trust for them are gradually being used 
up, and as John R. Brown points out in the Sur- 
vey for April 15 the states must henceforth be 
responsible for their education, health, protection, 
poor relief, and legal residence. Unless other 
states follow the lead of Minnesota in working 
out a constructive policy for dealing with these 
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new and ignorant citizens a good deal of trouble 
and injustice is likely to ensue. 


* * * 


Negro family life is profoundly affected by the 
economic and social status of the race. A high 
proportion of women work outside the home in 
domestic service, an occupation which has always 
contributed largely, because of the inferior intel- 
ligence of those who go into it and the unwhole- 
some mental attitudes it creates, to the group of 
unmarried mothers. Early marriages and fre- 
quent widowhood are contributing causes of sex 
delinquency. In the rural South the Negroes 
have never grown accustomed to the legal regu- 
lation of marriage, and their lapses are seldom 
punished in the courts. The relative economic 
independence of wives makes them less dependent 
for support on an undesirable husband. These 
are some of the conditions leading to “Illegitimacy 
among Negroes,” which Ruth Reed has made a 
careful study of in the February Journal of Social 
Hygiene. 

* * * 

That the race question, not indigenous to the 
South, has been a recent Northern importation is 
the striking assertion made in Albert Guerard’s 
“Southern Memories” from the May Scribner’s. 
He has seen little personal antipathy between 
white and black but on the contrary a mutual 
affection and loyalty. Trouble is due in part to 
historical and political causes, such as the refusal 
of the South to admit she was wrong on the issue 
of white supremacy and the necessity for keeping 
the Democratic party in power. The root of the 
matter, however, is in hatred of genuine equality, 
a caste feeling which happens here to be directed 
against an easily distinguished race. So long as 
the Negro “keeps his place” at the bottom of the 
social ladder he is otherwise acceptable. But he 
does not keep his place: economic success is in- 
evitably breaking down class barriers, and may 
perhaps prove the surest road to genuine freedom. 
Meanwhile the South owes it to her own true 
spirit of aristocracy to treat her wards with the 
strictest justice and widest sympathy. 


* * * 


Booker T. Washington has left no successor 
among the Negroes of today. The war, the great 
migrations northward, and the rise of a restless 
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urban population have weakened the power of his 
doctrine that in manual skill and political indiffer- 
ence lay the salvation of the race. It is to W. E, 
B. Du Bois and the group of eager intellectuals 
he has inspired that the widest influence has 
passed. In the press, the church, politics, per- 
haps even in education their radical message of 
self-assertion and revolt has become for the time 
dominant; yet it would never have been possible 
but for the foundations laid by Tuskegee and 
Hampton. So Horace M. Bond interprets 
“Negro Leadership Since Washington” in the 
first article of the South Atlantic Quarterly for 
April. 





INTER-RACIAL COMMISSION IN 
NUAL MEETING EMPHASIZES 
ANTI-LYNCHING CRUSADE 


R. B. Eleazer, Educational Director of the 
Inter-racial Commission, has issued the following 
statement : 

An intensive anti-lynching campaign, the pro- 
motion of the study of race relations in colleges 
and schools, and efforts for more adequate school 
facilities, better housing and general welfare of 
the cclored people of the South, were among the 
major objectives set for the coming year by the 
Southern Commission on Inter-racial Codper- 
ation, in session in Atlanta, April 22-24. Sixty 
representative men and women of both races— 
bishops, secretaries of great Church boards, edu- 
cators, Y. M. C. A. executives, business and pro- 
fessional men, and women prominent in Church 
and club circles—were present from all over the 
South, all the states except Arkansas being repre- 
sented It was well said by an observer that the 
attendance constituted a fair cross section of the 
South’s best leadership. True to the traditions 
of the organization, the frankest discussion was 
encouraged, and harmonious agreement was 
reached on every issue raised. It was the unani- 
mous feeling that definite progress was made 
toward the Commission’s goal. 


AN- 


The Commission’s keenest interest was centered 
on the necessity of making an early end of the 
lynching habit. The marked decrease in lynch- 
ing during the last three years was ascribed 
largely to the mobilization of Southern women 
against it, to the condemnation voiced almost 
unanimously by the press, and to special anti- 
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lynching legislation in certain states. The Com- 
mission determined to push the crusade more 
vigorously than ever, by appeals to governors, 
sheriffs and other law enforcement officers, by 
efforts to secure additional legislation in certain 
states, by personal intervention in case of 
threatened lynchings, and by the cultivation 
through the press and in every other way possible 
of such a public sentiment as will no longer 
tolerate mob murder. 

Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., reported that courses in 
race relations are being given in sixty white col- 
leges in the South, and that there are also num- 
bers of voluntary student discussion and inter- 
racial forum groups which are doing fine work. 
The Commmission expressed keen interest in this 
development and recommended that it be en- 
couraged and promoted. 

Clark Foreman told of recent investigations of 
model housing projects in Cincinnati and New 
York and outlined plans now under way for 
similar projects in the South. The Commission 
gave hearty approval, feeling that such a move- 
ment would meet an acute and long-felt need in 
many communities. 

The suggestion was made by Dr. Plato Dur- 
ham, of Emory University, that a national foun- 
dation be created for the annual award of a 
worthy prize to that person making the most im- 
portant contribution in the realm of race relations. 
The plan was enthusiastically received and will 
be worked out, if possible. It was felt that such 
awards would greatly stimulate the movement for 
right racial adjustments. 

Encouraging results were reported from nearly 
every quarter. J. D. Burton told of fine educa- 
tional progress in Tennessee, a successful cam- 
paign against crime in Memphis, and reorganiza- 
tion of the interracial work in Alabama, with 
especially notable results in Mobile and Selma. 
From Texas Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames reported 
the effective efforts of interracial committees in 


preventing a threatened race riot in one critical 
situation and in allaying serious friction in 
another, in addition to the usual work along the 
lines of Negro education, community betterment, 
etc. Mrs. C. P. McGowan, of Charleston, re- 
ported a favorable attitude toward the work in 
South Carolina, where she has recently organized 
a number of committees and delivered addresses 
on race relations before many important groups. 

R. W. Miles spoke for Virginia and North 
Carolina, where, in addition to the usual pro- 
gram, the interracial committees are making a 
special study of housing conditions, with a view 
to improvement through legislation and other- 
wise. Mr. Miles noted also a most encouraging 
change of sentiment in Mississippi, as indicated 
by the recent building of splendid colored high 
schools in Natchez, Jackson and Meridian, and 
by the quarter-million dollar school building pro- 
gram recently set up in Coahoma County. 
Bishop George C. Clement, of Louisville, told of 
effective efforts for better Negro Schools in 
Kentucky and reported a recent case in which the 
prompt action of interracial groups prevented a 
threatened lynching. Professor Leo. M. Favrot of 
Louisiana told of good local work in New Orleans, 
Shreveport and Lake Charles, as well as by the 
state committee, and announced plans for organ- 
ization at flve new points. 

R. B. Eleazer, director of publicity, reported 
widespread and cordial coéperation on the part 
of the press, and exhibited clippings showing that 
the Commission’s news service is being used in 
450 papers throughout the nation, with an aggre- 
gate circulation of more than 10,000,000. It is 
believed that the number actually using this 
service is two or three times as great as these 
figures indicate. Dr. M. Ashby Jones of Atlanta 
was reélected chairman of the Commission and 
Dr. Will W. Alexander continues as director of 
the work. 
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THE FARM BLOC 


Puituirs BRADLEY 


NE HUNDRED and thirty-seven years ago, 
James Madison prophesied the Farm Bloc 
in Number Ten of the Federalist: 

“From the influence of these (different degrees 
and kinds of property) on the sentiments and 
views of the respective proprietors ensues a divis- 
ion of society into different interests and parties. 

A landed interest, a manufacturing inter- 
est, a mercantile interest, with many lesser inter- 
ests grow up of necessity in civilized nations, and 
divide them into different classes actuated by dif- 
ferent sentiments and views. The regulation of 
these various and interfering interests forms the 
principal task of modern legislation and involves 
the spirit of party and faction in the necessary 
and ordinary operations of the government.” 


Since his day, it has been pretty generally 
assumed that the genius of the two party system 
offered a simple method of resolving political dif- 
ferences by reducing all questions to a “yes and 
no” answer. If, by chance, the collision of these 
“distinct interests” proved too violent for recon- 
cilation by compromise, third parties, attracting 
intransigent elements in our political life, and 
serving as vehicles for sectional discontent, might 
spring up, to be absorbed again in the prevailing 
equilibrium of our pendular politics, as soon as 
their major demands had been satisfied. They 
were, after all, but a challenge to the efficacy 
of the two party system which was conceived of 
as the final development of the political maturity. 
As for the “bloc” system of European parliaments 
it was the embryonic stage of practical states- 
manship. 

Of course, we have had “blocs”—-silver, tariff, 
big business, before, but they have not operated 
as such in the open warfare of Congressional 
debate, but through the manipulation of the 





regular party machinery for their own purposes, 
As Professor Merriam has pointed out, “the bulk 
of our political decisions are determined outside 
party lines.” But in the 67th Congress, a bi- 
partisan group representing frankly the agricul- 
tural interests, for the first time avowed a dis- 
tinct program outside the regular legislative plat- 
form of either party, and operated as an open, 
and highly successful “bloc”—the first challenge 
in our history to the adequacy of the two-party 
system. Because of its success, and its signifi- 
cance for the future, consideration of its origin, 
organization, and achievement seems worth while 
as the latest phase of “social politics.” 


The origin of the Bloc may be traced directly 
to the situation in which the farmers found them- 
selves at the end of the war. Like other indus- 
tries agriculture responded to the war demands 
for increased production, and while the average 
farm expanded an acre per year in the decade 
1910-1920, it is significant that neither production 
per acre nor per capita increased materially. The 
farmers cash returns which had risen from $444 
in 1913 to $1,278 in 1918, and $1,466 in 1919 
dropped to $465 in 1920. The price of articles 
bought by farmers, based on 1914 averages, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture, stood 
at 224 in 1920 and 176 in 1921 and 177 in 1922, 
while the purchasing power of an acre’s produce 
on the same averages was 65 per cent in 1920 
and 52 per cent in 1921 and 65 per cent in 1922. 
Senator Capper has put the situation tersely: “In 
1919 it took 6 bushels of corn to buy a ton of 
coal, while a year later it cost 40 bushels of corn 
and two years later 60 bushels of corn. In 1919 
a farmer could get 5 gallons of gasoline for a 
single bushel (of corn). A year later at the farm 
price that bushel of corn would buy only one 
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gallon of gasoline, and two years later the same 
bushel of corn would buy about half a gallon of 
gasoline.” 

An apparently increasing spread between prices 
paid and received, coupled with heavy freight 
rates and the collapse of the foreign market, set 
farmers searching for a weapon to combat these 
conditions. The weapon was forged and ready 
at hand in the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


The story of the county agent and county farm 
bureau movement and their effect on the social 
and economic life of the countryside is in itself 
one of the epics of our modern agricultural ad- 
vance. Suffice it to say that from the first county 
farm bureau organized as such in Broome County, 
New York, in 1913, the movement has spread to 
include forty-six of the forty-eight states and 
about half the counties, with an enrolled member- 
ship of over a million farmers. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation was created in 1919 as 
a clearing house for the State Federations and 
local bureaus. Organized on a geographical basis 
of representation with democratic control through 
its Board of Directors, House of Delegates, exec- 
utive committee and annual meetings, it has suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing and guiding farmer opinion 
and aiding in the development of agricultural co- 
operation to a degree perhaps never before 
achieved. Gray Silver, the Washington repre- 
sentative of the Federation, with eight years 
experience in the West Virginia Senate, proved a 
most capable legislative advocate. He has been 
described as “a lobbyist with the powers of a 
dictator, or a dictator with the habits of a 
lobbyist.” 


During the closing session of the 66th Congress, 
Silver watched the progress of agricultural meas- 
ures and reported back through the Federation 
the stand taken by Representatives and Senators 
from the agricultural states. With the opening 
of the 67th Congress, the necessity for a more 
definite legislative program became apparent as 
the early months of 1921 brought increasing dis- 
tress to the farmers. Silver worked out such a 
program, at least in part in conjunction with 
other farmers’ organizations, such as the National 
Grange, American Live Stock Association and 
the Farmers National Council. On May 9th, 
1921, through the good offices of Senators Ken- 
yon of Iowa, Capper of Kansas, and Smith of 


South Carolina, a meeting of six Democratic and 
six Republican Senators was held in Silver’s 
office to plan ways and means of putting the pro- 
gram into legislative effect. A meeting shortly 
afterwards at the Chicago headquarters of the 
Federation was attended by twenty-two Senators. 
From that time forward the “Bloc,” as it was 
soon dubbed, was made up of a varying number 
of Senators. In all, thirty-odd were at one time 
or another members, but the effective number at 
any one time probably did not exceed twenty-six 
or twenty-seven. 

On the House side, the organization of the Bloc 
was never quite so definite. In all, ninety-five or 
ninety-six members under the leadership of Rep- 
resentative L. J. Dickinson of Iowa were recog- 
nized to be strongly agrarian in sentiment, while 
twenty-odd others were regarded as sympathetic. 
At the Senate end of the Capitol, regular meet- 
ings of the Bloc were held, at which cabinet offi- 
cials and other experts were frequently invited to 
speak, and carefully planned programs of legis- 
lation were laid down. In the House, the Bloc 
functioned through “key men” in the state delega- 
tions and on the important committees, who were 
responsible for focusing the attention and per- 
suading the votes of their colleagues on pending 
agrarian legislation. 

The composition of the two groups is interest- 
ing. Their first characteristic is their bi-partisan 
make-up. Eighteen Republicans and fourteen 
Democrats were at one time or another members 
of the Senate group. Seventy-two Republicans 
and twenty-four Democrats (eighty-nine and 
twenty-eight, if the larger group is considered) 
codperated in the House group. The sectional 
character of the groups is no less apparent. On 
the Senate side there were no members from the 
states east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio except Wisconsin, nor from the contiguous 
states of West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
There were members of the group from twenty- 


four of the remaining thirty states (except Cali- + 


fornia, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, Utah, North 
Carolina). The House group of one hundred 
and seventeen members came from thirty-three 
states, thirty-five from the excluded area. Eleven 
came from Ohio, seven from Florida, six from 
Michigan, four from Kentucky, three from Indi- 
ana—border states of the agricultural centers of 
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the Bloc. Perhaps this indicates the sr<ater 
responsiveness of the House to local sectional 
interests. 

The occupational distribution of the groups 
indicates the absence of real representation of 
‘farmers by farmers. Nineteen members of the 
Senate and seventy-six members of the House 
were lawyers; seven of the Senate and twelve of 
the House were interested in farming or stock- 
raising; three of the Senate and four of the 
House were engaged in banking or other busi- 
zation or practical politics. Only 12.8 per cent 
of the entire group may be said to have a direct 
occupational interest in agriculture. 

The program of the Bloc was largely deter- 
mined by the Senate group acting in close con- 
junction with Silver. Several joint meetings of 
both groups were held, but the real leadership lay 
with Senators Kenyon (while in the Senate), 
Capper, and Smith. Resolutions of the annual 
meetings of the Federation or referenda con- 
ducted by Silver on pending legislation provided 
direct contacts between the farmers and the Bloc. 

The real test of its effectiveness came in the 
First Session of the 67th Congress during which 
its ability to obtain the passage of legislation was 
demonstrated beyond doubt. Between July 5th, 
when a motion to adjourn the Senate, according 
to the Administration program was defeated 27- 
24, and August 25th, when it was voted, five meas- 
ures of direct interest to agriculture were passed. 
These included the Packer Control Bill, the first 
Grain Futures Act, the extension of the life and 
functions of the War Finance Corporation to 
facilitate emergency and export loans to agricul- 
ture, and two measures relating to the Federal 
Farm Loan system, increasing the capital of the 
Board $25,000,000 and increasing the interest on 
farm loan bonds to 5% per cent, thereby facilitat- 
ing their marketability. During the rest of the 
session, increased federal aid to road construction, 
and the restoration of the 50 per cent surtax on 
incomes in the face of the direct opposition of 
the President were enacted. 

The most important agricultural measures of 
the Second Session were the regulation of the 
grain exchanges under the commerce clause after 
regulation by taxation had been declared uncon- 
stitutional, the provision for codperative market- 
ing and the increase in the membership of the 
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Feueral Reserve Board to include a “dirt farmer.” 
In addition, laws were passed extending the career 
of the War Finance Corporation, providing seed 
grain for destitute farmers, and assuring favor- 
able protection under the tariff for agricultural 
interests. 

In the Third and Fourth Sessions the question 
of providing increased credit facilities to agri- 
culture eclipsed all others. Developed from a 
congeries of bills introduced by various members 
of the Bloc (a fact prematurely hailed as mark- 
ing its distintegration) there was passed, on the 
last day but one of the Congress, the Farm Credit 
Act of 1923. Besides setting up intermediate 
credit banks, the act made important amendments 
to the Federal Reserve and Farm Loan Acts, 
looking toward increased loans to farmers and 
the extension of credit on new types of security. 
Improvements in the Warehouse Act of 1916, the 
Filled Milk Bill, the butter and cotton standards 
laws complete the more important agrarian legis- 
lation of the 67th Congress. This summary does 
not include many minor measures or amendments 
which indicate the Bloc’s interest and activity in 
small matters as well as great. It exercised a 
watchful care over agricultural appropriations, 
and favored the flexible provisions of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Tariff, and the restriction of im- 
migration (though farmer opinion is now waver- 
ing in view of the loss of a million farmers from 
the farms in 1922). In the closing days of the 
Fourth Session it showed its strength by filibus- 
tering the Ship Subsidy Bill to death in the Sen- - 
ate. It failed to obtain final action on the Truth 
in Fabrics Bill, the continuation of the Muscle 
Shoals project, and the revision of the Esch- 
Cummins Law. 

The program is in itself a record of achieve- 
ment. An analysis of votes on a number of these 
will test the cohesiveness of the Bloc in action. 
These votes have been reduced to percentages for 
the House, to indicate more concisely how, on 
measures of direct concern to agriculture, there 
was a general crossing of party lines. This is, 
of course, no new phenomenon, but rather another 
indication of the strength of sectional ties. 

On the votes on the 50 per cent surtax on in- 
comes, on the motion to recommit the Packer 
Control Bill, and on the Grain Futures Tax, there 
was a 97 per cent attendance of the House Bloc 
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members, and of a possible 280 votes, only 5, or 
less than 2 per cent, were cast against the Bloc 
program. On the Cooperative Marketing Bill 
there was a smaller attendance (78), on account 
of the certainty of its passage; the vote was un- 
animous. On the Ship Subsidy Bill there was a 
92 per cent attendance with a 100 per cent (ad- 
verse) vote by the Democratic, and a 70 per cent 
(adverse) vote by the Republican members, a 
result the more surprising in view of the Presi- 
dent’s action in writing to the Chairman of the 
House Committee having the bill in charge, urg- 
ing its passage. And it is interesting to note that 
the defections were all Republican, and largely 
(13 to 20) in the “border” states of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, and California. On the Good 
Roads Bill there was a 92 per cent attendance and 
a 94 per cent vote. 

The Senate Bloc functioned with practically 
equal solidarity. On the passage of the Packer 
Control Bill, of twenty-two possible votes, twenty- 
one were cast in its favor, seventeen of nineteen 
possible votes for the retention of the surtax, six- 
teen of twenty-three possible (six of thirteen Re- 
publicans) votes for the excess profits tax, five 
of fifteen Republican and twelve Democratic votes 
for the motion to recommit the Ship Subsidy Bill 
to committee, and eight of fifteen possible Repub- 
lican and twelve Democratic votes for the motion 
to table the motion to reconsider it. Five of four- 
teen present Republican members of the Bloc 
joined the Democrats on even so partisan a ques- 
tion as opposing the motion to table Senator Hef- 
lin’s appeal from the ruling of the chair on his 
alleged discourteous remarks on the floor. On 
the motion to adjourn, fourteen of fifteen pos- 
sible votes were cast against it. On tariff sched- 
ules the votes indicate the strength of sectional ties 
very closely. On a thirty-three cent scoured wool 
duty, ten of twelve Republican votes and five of 
eleven Democratic votes were cast in favor. On 
protection to long staple cotton grown only in 
Arizona under irrigation, six of ten possible Re- 
publican votes and three of eight possible Demo- 
cratic votes were cast in favor. The unfavorable 
Democratic votes came from Georgia, Alabama, 
South Carolina, and Arkansas, where the shorter 
staples are for the most part grown. 


What was the effect of this record upon public 
opinion? How far did the Bloc’s methods achieve 
recognition and favor? 

From the first it was opposed both from private 
and official sources. Interests which had been in 
the habit of receiving the benefits of legislative 
favors looked with horror upon “the Bloc’s por- 
tentous program.” To quote but one example of 
mercantile reaction: “It is inconceivable that the 
great Eastern business and banking interests will 
endure for long the meddlesome experimental dis- 
criminations of politics dominated from the 
West.” President Harding did not hesitate to 
condemn what he was wont to call our “develop- 
ing factionalism.” 

In opening the Agricultural Conference in 
January, 1922, he spoke of agriculture as “a truly 
national interest and not entitled to be regarded 
as primarily the concern of either a class or a 
section—or a bloc,” the last three words an ex- 
tempore addition to his prepared speech. “The 
radicalism of the west” became the nightmare of 
conservative leadership, the despair of the Ad- 
ministration’s tacticians. But it had its humorous 
side as well. In December, 1921, a bill was in- 
troduced by a Representative who shall be name- 
less to make the joining of any bloc combination 
or agreement punishable by a fine of $5,000.00 in 
any Federal court. A reference to the Judi- 
ciary Committee provided early and unheralded 
obsequies. 

Finally, what of the Bloc as a new bit of polit- 
ical technique? Does it forecast ‘the sorry day 
of group domination” in our politics, or is it “one 
sign of vitality among much deadness, the most 
hopeful sign in Washington that we may emerge 
from the governmental bog into which we have 
sunk?” . 

The Farm Bloc, its original program largely 
achieved, merged, at the end of the 67th Con- 
gress, into the Progressive Bloc which appears 
to be an almost equally effective instrument for 
securing legislation. The absence of effective 
party leadership in the past and present Con- 
gresses undoubtedly accounts for some of the 
success of these two groups. 

But broad sectional and social interests are cer- 
tainly increasing their direct representation at 
Washington. With aggressive leadership of self- 
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conscious groups with specific programs, there 
may well be a new crop of blocs (as some of 
our newspapers have, perhaps half humorously, 
already dubbed itinerant minorities in Congress). 
This raises some fundamental questions not only 
of procedural technique, but of the more success- 
ful integration of the various and often clashing 
interests of the nation. Mill saw clearly what 
this might mean for representative government 
and advocated proportional representation. Func- 
tional representation has been proposed by the 
Guild Socialists, and others, and is not an untried 
experiment. Even the “Mother of Parliaments” 
was once pretty sharply divided along class lines, 
and the present complexion of the House of Com- 
mons is undergoing a slow but significant change 
from the social and economic point of view.! 

It may be that the practical advantages of bring- 
ing fundamental social groupings, “distinct inter- 
ests,” to self expression will outweigh the theo- 





*The best discussion of this whole problem is by Paul H. 
Douglas, “Occupational Versus Proportional Representation” in 
American Journal of Sociology, p. 129 (Sept. 1923). 
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retical superiority of the two-party system. Per- 
haps we shall develop a vertical rather than a 
lateral organization of parties. In any case, the 
Farm Bloc has perfected an interesting and poten- 
tially powerful bit of machinery in the “legis- 
lative will” of Congress. 

There is an interesting parallelism in England, 
Canada and the United States in the recrudes- 
cence of agrarian discontent after the war. In 
Canada the farmers have traveled the road of the 
third party and achieved remarkable success, cap- 
turing the provincial governments of Ontario and 
Alberta and returning sixty-five of two hundred 
and thirty-five seats in the Dominion elections of 
1921, thereby becoming the official Opposition. 
In England, a movement similar to that of the 
Federation has been carried forward by the Na- 
tional Farmers Union with 100,000 members 
which announced in 1921 that it had pledged 
sixty-seven members of Parliament completely, 
and ninety-eight with reservations, to its program 
of agrarian legislation. 


PRUSSIAN SCHOOLBOOKS AND INTERNATIONAL AMITY 


Harotp D. Lasswe_i 


one of the official ends of German edu- 

cation when Article 148 of the Con- 
stitution of 1919 was accepted. The Central ad- 
ministration must approve all the textbooks which 
are used in the secondary schools throughout 
Germany, and it controls the books for religious 
and language training in the elementary schools. 
Some idea of the spirit in which the Reich intends 
to execute the duty imposed upon it by Article 
148 can be gathered from an inspection of the 
books which have actually been approved for the 
state of Prussia. A complete list of these text- 
books appeared in the Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte 
Unterrichts-verwaltung in Preussen, the official 
organ of the Prussian Ministry of Science, Art 
and Public Instruction, in the number for June 
5, 1924. No textbooks in history have been sanc- 
tioned by the Ministry of the Reich, and it is 
not the intention of the Administration to consider 
any applications before April, 1925. In the mean- 


“Ton RECONCILIATION of peoples” became 





time no teacher may require any pupil to purchase 
a history textbook. 

The writer of this report has examined all of 
the approved volumes with the express purpose 
of searching out any material which might be re- 
garded as dangerous for international reconcilia- 
tion, meaning, specifically, to uncover anything 
which presents any foreign nation or all foreign 
nations as an enemy ; which puts foreigners in an 
unfavorable light ; which exalts war by glorifying 
military heroes and military successes; which 
tends to feed national vanity by direct or strongly 
implied assertions of superiority. An attempt is 
made in every case to indicate by some quantita- 
tive measurement the importance of the item to 
which reference is made. In point of fact the 
investigator used a rather elaborate method for 
keeping his records as detailed and objective as 
possible, but it is beyond the scope of the present 
article to give anything more than the end results. 


Three series of reading books for the German 
classes have been approved. Part I of the Lebens- 
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gut series! is a substantial volume of 260 pages, 
taken up mainly with selections from the classical 
writers of Germany, the brothers Grimm, Schiller, 
Storm, for example, and deals with simple objects 
about the home, with nature, and with the com- 
mon moods and overtones of life. . There are oc- 
casional sayings by Frederick the Great, a story 
or so about a king or queen, an edifying anecdote 
about Graf Moltke or Bismarck, and that practi- 
cally exhausts the allusions to the political or 
military leaders of historical or contemporary 
Germany. The patriotic chants which decorate 
the textbooks of most people are cut to the bone, 
and such “Vaterland” verses as do exist make 
scant reference to war as a duty. Only two selec- 
tions in the book seem to be open to criticism. 
One consists of four lines of verse bearing the 
title “Von Hindenburg” (page 150), the only 
reference to the general or to any other living 
political personality which occurs in the whole 
book, and its sense is this: Von Hindenburg was 
asked if the Russian soldiers were skillful (tiich- 
tig). “I don’t know,” replies the “Hero,” “I 
found them only flighty (flictig).” If this brings 
the Russians into contempt, since it is accompa- 
nied by nothing which counterbalances the im- 
pression, it is subject to real objection. 

The only questionable selection is the well 
known “Bliicher am Rhein,” which is, and has 
been for years past, most religiously copied by 
the text makers from one another. Bliicher, in 
verse of course, asks the way to Paris, and gives 
the order to advance with the blunt swagger so 
dear to all story book generals, at the same time 
remarking, “I think the Champagne wine is better 
where it comes from,” 


“Ich denke, der Champagnerwein 
wird, wo er wachst, am besten sein!” 


If this produces a flippant attitude toward war 
and keeps Paris as a strategic objective before the 
mind of the child, it deserves to be cut out. But 
these selections take up less than half a page, and 
the total impression is that the book is most 
scrupulously done. 

The second part is 236 pages long. It has an 
occasional proverb, “Better an honourable war 
than a miserable peace,” which only the “abso- 





__* Lebensgut, Ein deutsches Lesebuch fiir héhere Lehranstalten. 

Herausgegeben von H. H. Schmidt-Voight, Dr. M. Preitz, Dr. O. 

Winneberger, in Verbindung mit Dr. K. d’Ester, Jacob Kneip, 
Diesierweg, 1924. (V Parts). 


Frankfurt a.M., 


lutist” among the Pacifists would find dangerous, 
but even this is balanced by some selections from 
the history of the Thirty Years’ War which serve, 
if anything, to remind one of the human costs of 
war. Two pages are devoted to a description of 
the sinking of the German fleet in 1919, and goes 
no further than to regret the destruction of a 
great work which had once been the pride of Ger- 
many. Another two pages revives the memory of 
the war of 1870, but is scarcely open to criticism. 

Part Three has a historical section which 
touches upon no issue of contemporary interest. 
Part Four contains 267 pages, and two of these 
are given over to an exposition of Germany’s cen- 
tral position by the distinguished geographer, 
Ratzel, which winds up with the statement that 
it is only by unremitting effort that Germany can 
assert its position in the world; otherwise she 
will suffer the fate of Poland, or she will be 
compelled to seek the protection of neutrality, as 
Switzerland has done. Two other pages sketch 
the German speaking areas of Europe, pointing 
out that the peace of 1919 did not include all of 
them under one political control, but refraining 
from a further inference. 

The last part devotes four of its 293 pages to 
building up a background for the traditional Ger- 
man point of view toward Alsace Lorraine. The 
reading which is entitled “Der Raub Strassburgs” 
describes the taking of the city by Louis XIV in 
1681, and is directly followed by a satirical jingle 
in which the French King is represented as object- 
ing to the assertion of the Germans that he has 
broken the peace with them and taken Strassburg, 
on the ground that he never fought them; he 
merely fooled them. Hermann Oncken analyzes 
the traditional French diplomatic opposition to 
the unification of Germany, and shortly thereafter 
comes a pithy saying, parodied by Peter Rosegger 
from classical antiquity, to the effect that the lover 
of the Fatherland may find it necessary to die 
for it. 

There is no attempt made to give the French 
point of view on the flaming hot issue of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and when the other side is not 
given, the writers of textbooks have no business 
introducing controversial matter. 

This entire series is almost wholly free from 
objectionable material, and were we concerned 
with the constructive side of the problem, a great 
deal could be said for the skill with which sub- 
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jects from every sphere of human activity have 
been woven into the texture of the books. 


A second series of readers is the Northwest- 
German,? and it is scarcely more subject to criti- 
cism than the one just dealt with. The first page 
of each volume is devoted to patriotic exhorta- 
tions, but there is no appeal to force. It is worth- 
while observing that each of the three volumes has 
a selection refering to Strassburg. “O Strass- 
burg, O Strassburg” (the folksong) in the first, 
“Zu Strassburg auf der Schanz’” in the second, 
and “Wie Strassburg verloren ging” in the last. 
Three volumes in the preceding series made a 
reference of this sort to Strassburg, but the habit 
of alluding to former German possessions is car- 
ried much further in this series. A section in the 
final volume is entitled “Aus der Fremde” (From 
Abroad), and it has readings about “An Elephant 
hunt in the German Cameroons,” “Farm Life in 
German Southwest Africa,” and it closes with a 
poem by A. Fitger called “Bleibet Deutsch!” 
(Stay German!). The first volume contains “In 
German East Africa.” The three books alto- 
gether have 721 pages, and all the selections to 
which reference have been made represent no 
more than one and a half per cent of the total, a 
fact which should be kept in mind, for to single 
these pages out for special mention as liable to 
objection on one ground or another gives them, 
in reality, a prominence which is apt to destroy 
one’s sense of proportion in judging the entire 
work, 

The third reading series which has been ap- 
proved is called “Wagen und Wirken,’’® and is 
divided into six parts. The prose and poetry oc- 
cupies itself with the humble experiences of the 
young, with appreciations of nature, with work, 
with reflections on God and Destiny, with travel, 
and with kindred topics which bear little direct 
relation to the matter in hand. Of blood and 
thunder patriotism there is very little trace. The 
fourth part allocates four of its 224 pages to 
modern war poetry, and this is singularly free 
from jingoistic sentimentalism. The fifth volume 
has a “Soldier’s Farewell” by Heinrich Lerach 
with the refrain, “Germany must live, tho we 
may die,” and it has six pages of war letters 
~ ® Nordwestdeuteches Lesebuch fir héhere Lehranstalten, Dr. G. 


Daub, Prof. Dr. C. Dietz, Prof. Dr. F. Koldewey, Prof. Dr. L. 
Wolf, Frankfurt, a.M., Diesterweg, 1924. (III Parts). 


® Wagen und Wirken, Ein deutsches Lese-und Lebensbuch, Hof- 
staetter-Neumann-Berthold, Teubner, Leipzig, 1923. (VI Parts). 





* Ausgewéhlte Englische Prosa, Dr. 
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which are filled with declarations of faith in the 
justice of the German cause. Six more of the 
240 pages praise the German language, and lead 
up to a rather hectic appeal in rhymed lines by 
Felix Dahn to Germans living abroad, beseeching 
them to hold fast to their mother tongue. In the 
history section about five pages deal with modern 
wars. 

The sixth part has 140 pages, and two of them 
are devoted to a high pitched address to his fellow 
countryman by Gustav Frenssen which is quite 
out of harmony with the rest of the book. Here 
is the Great Idea, exclaims the writer, here by 
God’s Will is the mission for which the soul of 
Germany is yearning. For this we must grow 
more alert, more ready, more sturdy. It is our 
destiny to play the leading role in the struggle 
between the Western and the Russian-Asiatic 
peoples. 

It is only fair to say that these German reading 
books are, on the whole, quite free from matter 
which perils international understanding. 

Among the six or seven textbooks for English 
classes which have received official approval, there 
is but one which can be criticised for its invidious 
lack of proportion when it discusses the traits of 
the English people. This particular book* is very 
short, numbering only 76 pages, and it is obvious 
that a brief volume is specially liable to err in 
the matter of proper balance. In the section 
which deals with the characteristics of the Eng- 
lish, there is a relatively formidable collection of 
readings which emphasize their vanity, their 
overweening sense of Imperial destiny, their in- 
tolerable haughtiness and presumption. The anec- 
dote which Bulwer tells in his England and the 
English, and which appears in almost all the other 
textbooks, is repeated here. According to this 
the Englishman is “vain of his country” not be- 
cause of its beautiful public buildings which he 
never sees, nor the laws which he abuses eternally, 
but “for an excellent reason—it produced HIM.” 
The Irish, in the person of the facile Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, are called upon to testify that the English- 
man’s “watchword is always Duty; and he never 
forgets that the nation which lets its duty get on 
the opposite side to its interest is lost.” But the 
most damning things are out of their own mouths. 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Recessional” is quoted in full, 


Rudolph Denkler, Dr 


Gustav Humpf, Teubner, Leipzig und Berlin, 1924. 
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and so is James Thomson’s “Rule Britannia !’- 
which rapturously relates that “When Britain 
first, at Heaven’s command” appeared, “guardian 
angels sang this strain, ‘Rule, Britannia, rule the 
waves!’” The present writer does not object to 
the citation of these quotations, nor does he pro- 
pose to deny or assert the correctness of all that 
may be implied therefrom ; it is merely emphasized 
that this particular text covers the point so amply 
that it upsets the nice sense of proportion which 
characterizes the other books. This same text 
sees fit to choose but two readings for “Social 
Conditions in England,” one of them a speech by 
Mr. Lloyd George in which he flays the English 
landholders, and the other an account of East 
London slums. 

The French textbooks are even more correct 
than the English unless, indeed, the 
French should be inclined to resent the phrase- 
ology of this passage on p. 63 of the Elementar- 
buch of the Strohmeyers to the effect that “Past- 
eur n’était qu’un précurseur de Robert Koch!” 


Only two geography series have been accepted, 
but the predecessors of these books have monopo- 
lized the field for years. The von Sydlitz® refers 
with entire objectivity to the former German pos- 
sessions in Africa, in the Pacific and in Europe. 
So much cannot be said for the books which are 
put out by Dr. Richard Bitterling and Dr. Theodor 
Otto.6 These authors evidently felt themselves 
especially called upon to make the Treaty of 
Versailles a byword, and to transmit to the com- 
ing generations the political hates of their prede- 
cessors. The booklet on the German Empire 
begins with an entire section on “Land and Popu- 
lation Losses under the Versailles Treaty.” Ger- 
many, we are assured, needs fortifications. The 
Treaty of Versailles denies them. There are 
three and a half million Germans in the East and 
West, plus nine and three quarters of a million 
in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, who “are for- 
bidden to unite with the German Reich by the 
same enemies who preach national self-determina- 
tion.” The Treaty of Versailles was the method 
by which the separation was accomplished. “Every 
true German should steadfastly think of our un- 
reclaimed German brethren: Lost, but not for- 
gotten.” Every opportunity is taken, when 
former German territories are in question, to 


————— 
°E. von Sydlitz, Geographie, Ferdinand Hirt in Breslau, 1923. 
® Erdkunde, Berlin und Miinchen, R. Oldenbourg, 1922. 


stigmatize the Treaty of Versailles and the 
“enemy league” who made it. 

Now it is not the intention of the present writer 
to object to any criticism of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, for it is perfectly well known that many 
reasonable men have come to the conclusion that 
the Treaty was imposed upon Germany in direct 
violation of the promises made by an authorized 
spokesman of the Allies. But when a controversial 
subject is touched upon at all, it is absolutely 
essential to insist that both sides of the question 
be given, and to condemn a one-sided effort to 
create a festering sense of injustice in the minds 
of the young by hateful insinuation and under- 
handed innuendo. 

To summarize the outcome of the present in- 
quiry: The obligation imposed upon the Govern- 
ment of Germany by the Constitution of the Reich 
to promote international understanding seems, in 
the main, to have been conscientiously observed 
in so far as that policy is reflected in the text- 
books which were approved for use in the schools 
of Prussia to the time of this inquiry, namely, 
June, 1924. This is especially true for the read- 
ing books in German, French and English; but it 
is violated in the case of one series of geography 
books. 

A word of caution is necessary to the one who 
would attempt to draw a conclusion about the 
total educational situation in Germany with re- 
spect to international attitudes. Old textbooks 
are still circulating in Germany, and the calibre 
of these books may be ascertained from the report 
upon them which was prepared by Ed. Douméril 
in 1923.7 


“God defeated the enemies of Germany . . 
God struck down Napoleon God give 
us success We fear nothing in the 
world save God.” These sentences were culled at 
random. The wartime publications for school 
use referred to “Reuter’s Agency, fabricator of 
lies,” “How our enemies violate the laws of war,” 
“Why France is our hereditary enemy,” “The 
growing jealousy of England for Germany,” “The 
English fear of German dirigibles.” A reading 
book published in 19188 contained this gem of 
“Poetry for the Kaiser’s Birthday”: “Dear and 


™ “La Constitution de Weimar et les livres scolaires allemands,” 
Revue d’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale, October, 1923 (Paris). 
He examined the Neubauer, Neubauer-Rosiger, Neubauer-Jaenicke 
series of readers and histories. 

8 Norddeutschzs Lesebuch fiir ein-oder zweiklassige Volks- 
schulen, 1918. Selection 224. Used in 1922. 
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good Kaiser, accept my humble good wishes 
That God may bestow peace and happi- 
ness upon you.” The history books dwelt upon 
the encirclement of Germany by Britain, the 
revenge lust in France, the peaceful aspirations 
of the Kaiser, the implacable jealousy of Grey 
and Poincaré for German prosperity, the propa- 
ganda of hate conducted by the Allies against 
Germany, the violations of international law by 
England on the high seas, and the “America, 
ostensibly neutral, which furnished aid to our 
enemies from the first.”® 
It has aiready been noted that German teachers 
are not permitted to require any pupil to purchase 
a history textbook. They cannot, of course, for- 
bid the students to use old textbooks or to buy 
new ones voluntarily. It does seem that Prussia 
should have standardized its history teaching 
within five years after the armistice, in spite of 
the economic difficulties to which the country has 
been subjected. The mentality of the teaching 
staff cannot be changed as readily as schoolbooks, 
and the teachers of Prussia have had an entirely 
free hand in the presentation of such a vital sub- 
ject as history, unaided and unchecked by an 
approved guide. The younger, and perhaps more 


~~ © Special emphasis is given to Neubauer and Rosiger, Lehrbuch 
or hnme far héhere Lehranstalten (5 Teile, 1920). 
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conciliatory teachers, have been weeded out in 
favor of the older ones on account of the rigid 
economy with which schools have had to be ad- 
ministered. There is no reason to believe that 
the present generation of teachers or students are 
devoid of a burning interest in contemporary . 
affairs, for the long list of questions which deal 
with these topics testifies in a contrary sense.!° 
Since the Ruhr operation there has been a revival 
of nationalistic agitation on a formidable scale, 
and it would be absurd to suppose that the tutorial 
staffs or their charges have been left untouched 
by the tide. The battle for the minds of the 
younger, carried out silently or brazenly, wilfully 
or innocently, continues to rage everywhere, and 
in view of the entire situation in Germany, there 
can be little but words of appreciation for the 
evident care with which such textbooks as have 
been approved for Prussia have been weighed.!! 


1° See the Jahresberichte der héheren Lehranstalten in Preussen, 
Schuljahr 1921-22, bearbeitet von der Staatlichen Auskunftstelle 
fiir Schulwesen, Verlag G. Freytag, Leipzig, 1924. This is a note- 
worthy volume, pews by Professor Dr. M. Kullnick, and gives, 
in addition to the usual school statistics, the actual examination 
questions used in the Prussian secondary schools, and the names 
of the books actually read by the German, French and English 
advanced classes, with the number of classes which used each 
book. These facts go a long way toward giving a quantitative 
picture of what the educational environment of the Prussian youth 
really is, and it sets a model for this sort of reporting. 


Jt is important for the cause of international reconciliation 
that a method be worked out and an appropriate organization be 
set up for the critical comparison of the textbooks of the nations 
of the world. The writer of the present article invites corre- 
spondence from those interested in the technical or the material 
sides of this problem. 


THREE ERAS 
E. H. Hupparp 


structure of middle western society has 

often been noted. However, most observ- 
ers only refer to the one lightning change from 
overalls to broadcloth. And it is undoubtedly 
true that in many cases a laboring man or a 
miner or a mechanic changes almost over niglit 
into a capitalist or politician or even into a mem- 
ber of one of the learned professions or a pro- 
fessor. To my mind in the middle western city 
where I live there has during the past forty years 
been more than a change in the financial circum- 
stances of single individuals, interesting and spec- 
tacular as that often is. There have been distinct 
changes in the whole social group making up our 
city. 


Ts RAPID change in the social and economic 


The first epoch was the pioneer stage. The 
founders of our city were the types exemplified 
in that great cinema “The Covered Wagon.” 
Some of them literally came in wagons while 
others took the long journey up the river into 
the new land, and others went over the rough 
pioneer railroads of early days. It could be said 
of nearly all that they were argonauts seeking the 
Golden Fleece, adventurers tempting the unknown 
and unafraid as they faced the wilderness. Many 
of the names could be traced down to a sturdy 
Puritan ancestor, and others had taken part in the 
gallant liberal movement of 1848 and_ with 
crushed fortunes but steadfast in their ideals and 
principles had immigrated to our shores. They 
were the Columbuses, the empire founders. 
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The next development was our Elizabethan age, 
the time of the builders. They also had a vision. 
The city in their mind was to be a second Chi- 
cago or New York. No project was too vast for 
them to conceive for the city. We are far from 
realizing the hopes of our builders and some of 
them have passed their last days in poverty and 
obscurity, but they are not failures. They left 
to the city a heritage of a glorious dream for the 
future and a tradition of civic loyalty and devo- 
tion. Willy-nilly they have hitched our wagon to 
a star and every native and adopted son has in- 
herited something of their vision for our future. 


Our Elizabethan Age was the age of art as 
well as of civic building and planning. We con- 
ceived the idea of expressing our artistic con- 
cepts with the grains grown on our prairies. We 
fashioned what we called a “Corn Palace” out 
of them and in the palace our artists fashioned 
the maize and other grain into various designs. 
The young people of the town would go to our 
court house and listen to speeches of the leading 
members of the bar in order to learn to use the 
King’s English and the art of oratory. We were 
proud of our daily papers. Editorials from the 
local newspapers were quoted by the press of big 
cities and their influence extended far beyond our 
little city. Many a writer with a national repu- 
tation learned his craft in our city during the 
Elizabethan age. This was our glorious, flam- 
boyant period. The dreams of the pioneers were 
beginning to be realized. 

How we worked! I once had the privilege of 
looking at the private diary of a leader of the 
bar at that period. The preparation of one vil- 
lage attorney at that time was an hour or so daily 
practice with voice control. Then there were three 
or four hours devoted to reading. The orations 
of Burke and the speeches of Cicero and Demos- 
thenes in the original was some of the prepara- 
tion. Then, to get a general knowledge of his- 
tory and economics, he read the histories of 
Macaulay and Gibbons, among others, and the 
works of Adam Smith, Herbert Spencer and 
David Hume. For his lighter reading he was 
fond of poetry and novels. Often in his family 
circle he would read aloud from the sonorous 
passages of Shakespeare and Milton and the nov- 
els of Thackery and Dickens. Of course this 


reading was supplementary to a close study of 


law books. By means of this preparation he 
hoped to become worthy to practice his profes- 
sion and earn possibly as much as one thousand 
dollars a year. He was just one of our back- 
woods lawyers at that time and that was his 
novitiate. 

Our sins as our virtues were big. It was no 
unusual occurrence for a merchant with a pros- 
perous business to stake it all at a game of cards 
in a gambling house. Our successful gamblers 
often in a few years became prosperous business 
men and pillars of the church and many of the 
demimonde were metamorphosed into leaders of 
the local Four Hundred. Life was faster in 
those days and cheaper. Many a soul was sent 
to its maker in a gambling house or bagnio quar- 
rei and no one was the wiser. A human life was 
blotted out and the night kept its secret. We 
lived life and loved it but when our time came to 
go we faced the great unknown gallantly with a 
smile and sometimes with a jest. 

What about the present? To my mind we are 
now in our Victorian era. We are in the age of 
respectability and its seems to me mediocrity. 
The pioneer age has gone and so has our Eliza- 
bethan period. We are no longer out in the wild- 
erness building up an empire for the future. Our 
business men no longer talk of rivaling Chicago 
or New York in ten years. Art is not a local 
concept but is for the long-haired proponents in 
the big cities. We are plodding along adding 
steadily, not spectacularly, to our population. 


Our leaders are people from nearby villages. 
They do not have the vision of those pioneers 
who took the long trail across the prairies, nor 
yet of that second generation, the builders, who 
still had the vision and to work it out used the 
learning brought from eastern colleges. Their 
outlook upon life is that of Main Street. Our 
stolid peasant type of European immigrants are 
not inspired with the idealism of 1848 but their 
main thought is to acquire a competence through 
the material advantages offered in this country. 
A well informed high school pupil would laugh 


at the idea of going to our court house to learn 


the correct use of English. Graduates from the 
local press now seldom become writers of na- 
tional prominence. 

The local professional men have learned an 
easier way to be successful than the patient, lov- 
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ing toil of our early leaders. They know that if 
they can become prominently identified with local 
organizations, business will come to them and they 
will be saved the heart searching and “welt 
schmertz” of former days. So our modern young 
men come in from the country villages and join 
all the local societies and start in on a prosperous 
career. The members of these societies tell them 
and they themselves admit that they are great 
jurists and doctors and leaders. What fools and 
back numbers were these idealists of 1848 and 
the pioneers and the old backwoods lawyers 
with their patient study. 


What sins do we have now? Life is more 


secure and we do not stake our-fortune on the 
turn of cards. After the old pioneer lawyer had 
had his heart searching time of study and prepa- 
ration he was prepared to try his cases in the 


The professor and the politician seem to be at 
opposite poles in thought and purpose. Can they 
ever drive abreast for the good of society as a 
whole? Glenn Frank writes with his usual keen 
vision in the May Century on “State Universities 
in State Politics.” The majority, he says, is al- 
ways jealous of superior men and intolerant of 
superior ideas; the scholar in public life starts 
with this dual handicap, and while the political 
mind thinks from policy to facts, he thinks from 
facts to policy, impatient of catchwords and 
labels. Yet a real codperation may be made pos- 
sible between state and university on condition 
that we decentralize our public affairs. We need 
to change not from one large to many small 
political units, but from politics back to the 
natural functional groups that determine the 
actual tone of our life, and so give to intelligent 
men the chance for effective leadership. 


x * * 


Socrates, meeting in limbo the spirit of a 
Stranger still living on earth, holds with him a 
discourse on “Self-Government” which is re- 
ported in the March and April Dial by George 
Santayana with that civilized and whimsical 
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court house. However, we have found a better 
way, we eliminate our rivals by whispers and 
gossip in secret places. We join groups and 
ostracize them. One of the survivors of the pio- 
neer spirit, a flaming, generous, open soul, left 
our city under a cloud of whispered inuendo and 
slander. He was middle aged and lame but we 
had no pity. He is now starting life anew in a 
far country. This is one of the sins of our Vic- 
torian era, country village gossip. We are safe, 
smug, respectable sinners and shudder at the 
lurid deeds of our forefathers. Undoubtedly we 
have made a great advance over their crude 
methods. 

These are three eras of our city. What about 
the future? Let us fuse the vision of the pioneer 
and the spirit of our builders with the solid com- 
mon sense of our villagers and European peasants 
and realize the vision and build the wonderful city. 









irony for which he is distinguished. The phil- 
osopher suggests that right government is not of 
necessity self-government but good government, 
which benefits the governed, its value to be de- 
termined by their real nature and opportunities 
rather than their wishes and passions, and that 
only knowledge has a right to rule the state or 
the private conscience. Such matters as prefer- 
ential voting, the power of the illustrious dead, 
leadership, the arts, and religion are examined 
with devastating logic in the light of this pro- 
nouncement, and the limits of our half-digested 
democracy are relentlessly if urbanely marked out. 


é:-2..% 


There is a popular idea that users of narcotics 
have in recent years been responsible for much 
violent crime. That facts do not justify this be- 
lief is the contention of Dr. Lawrence Kolb of 
the federal health service, who writes in Mental 
Hygiene for January on “Drug Addiction in its 
Relation to Crime.” He finds from numerous 
case studies that small doses of cocaine may make 
criminals more efficient, but that morphine, heroin, 
and large amounts of cocaine change drunken, 
fighting psychopaths into sober, cowardly, non- 
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aggressive idlers. Petty thievery in order to get 
money for more supplies is the most characteristic 
effect. Habitual criminals are liable to addiction 
because of their mental abnormality; but drugs 
are a mere incident in their careers, not the cause 
of their crimes. The increased prison population 
of addicts is due to more rigid enforcement of the 


law. 
* * * 


The proportion of persons above 65 in the popu- 
lation is increasing, while their opportunities for 
earning a living have lessened and the risks to 
those who work are greater. They are at present 
cared for through thrift and savings, by relatives, 
private benevolence, and industrial and military 
pensions, and in almshouses. But the first four 
of these means of support are limited, and the 
almshouse as a last resort remains a blot on our 
modern life, as John A. Lapp shows in the 
American Labor Legislation Review for March. 
Hence “The Growing Insistence Upon Pensions” 
offered by the state to those aged people who wish 
to retain some self-respect in their own homes. 

In the following article Abraham Ep- 
stein proves from investigations in Pennsylvania 
that the industrial status of the children of appli- 
cants for old age pensions keeps them scarcely 
above the bare margin of existence. 

Ce ee 


In the decade 1919-1920 the number of married 
persons in this country increased by about 20 per 
cent. The number of divorced persons increased 
by 49 per cent. From three-fourths to nine- 
tenths of all divorces are applied for by women, 
as Mabel Potter Daggétt reports in Good House- 
keeping for April and May after listening to the 
comments of several hundred state judges. The 
provocation most commonly alleged is cruelty, 
which covers a multitude of domestic sins includ- 
ing adultery, but the true reason is to be looked 
for in the economic independence of women. 
With the knowledge that an honorable and com- 
fortable living awaits them outside the home, few 
wives are willing to endure today what all wives 
had to suffer in silence a generation or two ago. 
Divorce is a symptom of self-conscious person- 
ality. 


* * * 


‘What Is Crime Today?” asks Fred E. Haynes 
in a series of four articles in the Jndependent be- 


ginning with the March 21 issue. Criticism of 
our antiquated ideas regarding the treatment of 
criminals has shown, he thinks, that we need a 
wide extension of juvenile courts and adult pro- 
bation, a new science of criminal diagnosis ad- 
ministered by impartially chosen experts, a tech- 
nique of social research up to date with our 
material progress, the abolition of sensational 
“trials by newspaper,” and the curbing of the 
American mania for inventing new crimes by 
statute. In general, our whole procedure needs 
socializing and reforming on a basis that will 
include the best scientific and humanitarian 
knowledge. 
+ ee 6 

Another debate on the fascinating question “Is 
Crime Preventable?” has been staged in the April 
Forum by Neil McCullough Clark and Walter 
Pitkin. Mr. Clark believes there is a definite 
criminal type that can be detected and segregated 
before its members have a chance to offend 
against society. His contentions are based on the 
findings of Judge Olsen and Dr. William J. 
Hickson, who have examined thousands of crim- 
inals for the Chicago Municipal Court. Mr. Pit- 
kin maintains their results are vitiated by the fact 
that only two or three per cent of all wrongdoers 
are stupid enough to get caught, and that these 
investigations prove all crooks to be subnormal 
simply by measuring all subnormal crooks. If 
the intelligent criminal majority who elude the 
police constitute a definite type we know nothing 
about it as yet. 

x * x 

What prison means to a cultured sensitive 
woman who steps into it from a totally different 
World is more than hinted at by Alice Thornton 
in two chapters from her experiences as a convict 
appearing in the Atlantic for April and May. 
Sent to one of the best institutions in the country 
—because it served to its inmates a daily 
molecule of butter—for some unnamed offense, 
Miss Thornton retained enough detachment and 
poise to sketch vividly some of her fellow prison- 
ers and to make plain the utter futility and waste- 
fulness of the present method of punishment, dis- 
cipline, and release of women. In the 
Nation for April 8 Kate Richards O’Hare relates 
and comments on a somewhat similar experience 
in the Missouri State Penitentiary. She asserts 
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that nine-tenths of all cruelty and abuse she wit- 
nessed resulted from the vicious system of prison 
labor for private profit and the corruption this 
system engenders. 
= 

Viewing with considerable alarm the 50 per 
cent of qualified voters who stayed away from 
the polls last fall despite the non-partisan cam- 
paign to get them out, Charles H. Sherrill in the 
North American Review for March sadly com- 
pares our record with France’s 84 per cent and 
points with pride to the $4.00 fine imposed by 
Argentina on vote-slackers. He suggests not only 
a similar law in this country but that a delinquent 
community should be made to share the punish- 
ment of its individuals by having each state’s 
representation in the electoral college proportion- 
ate to the total vote it cast in the preceeding presi- 
dential election. Such a proposal would affect 
chiefly the Southern states, which by disenfran- 
chizing the Negro and fighting their political bat- 
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tles at the primaries have secured an unfair ad- 
vantage in national elections for their dwindling 
voters. 
. = 

The recent wave of vindictiveness toward 
criminals on the part of judges, prosecutors, and 
the public has driven penal reform to a precarious 
footing. In particular, the system of parole and 
the indeterminate sentence, on which George W. 
Kirchwey writes in the leading article of the Sur- 
vey for March 15, is being challenged. Intended 
as a means of allowing the prisoner to earn his 
release and recover self-respect, it has resulted in 
making the minimum term the actual term, parole 
having come to depend on a mechanical series of 
credits rather than on the spirit of the criminal. 
The courts have equally abused their sentencing 
power. We should demand of the prison that it 
create in its inmates a sense of social responsibility 
and equip them with technical skill and habits of 
industry for use in after life. 
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Social Industrial Rela- 


tionships 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggéstion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 





THE LABOR UNION PROBLEM IN THE SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Georce S. MITCHELL 


HERE is hardly a more interesting and re- 
vealing field for the study of the problems 


arising out of organized labor than the tex- 
tile industry. The whole sweep of possible con- 
ditions is presented; powerful unions in Great 
Britain, a partially organized industry in New 
England and the-Middle States, and almost com- 
plete non-unionism in the South. “Textiles” in- 
cludes such a variety of materials and products 
that the question of union jurisdiction is al- 
ways present. The fundamental split of craft 
against industrial unionism occurs again and 
again. Partly because of the semi-skilled nature 
of many of the processes and the ease of recruit- 
ing new labor, partly because of the rural situ- 
ation of many of the mills, and partly because of 
the severity with which business depressions have 
affected the industry, it has never been a highly- 
paid one. Women and minors have perhaps en- 
tered it slightly more than men. Its wage con- 
ception has long been a family wage. These 
factors have made the incomes of the workers 
small, and the immediate hardship of paying 
union dues is one of the principal hindrances to 
stronger organization. 

In New England all of these industrial peculi- 
arities can be traced in the union movement. In 
addition, there existed during the early period, as 
at Waltham, Lowell, and Salem, and extensively 
down to the large influx of foreign workers, em- 
ployer-managed community enterprises : company 
“tenements,” company schools and churches, 
morality regulations, that still linger in some of 
the northern villages, constituted barriers to labor 
organization. With the swamping of the “Yan- 
kee” operatives by the English immigrants, with 
their strong union principles, local organizations 


began to spring up, but as Irish succeeded Eng- 
lish, French Canadians succeeded Irish, and Poles, 
Greeks, Portugese, Lithuanians, Italians, and 
other nationalities largely nudged out the Can- 
adians, the problem was vastly changed. The 
rapid sequence of races, each with different ob- 
stacles in its language and national customs, made 
organization much more difficult. The ignorance 
of the recent immigrants has made them easier 
marks for rash and hasty forms of organization 
than for the conservative unionism which accom- 
plishes its aims by slow economic action. 

In spite of these troubles successful organiza- 
tion did come into being in New England. The 
English immigrants were very active in forming 
local craft unions. In the 90’s such independent 
bodies, often with large membership and well 
filled treasuries, were numerous in the North. 
Loomfixers had an inter-local union in the 70’s. 
Mulespinners were early organized. With the 
gradual growth of the industrial union idea a need. 
was felt for an organization that would represent 
the whole body of textile operatives, and in 1891 
was organized, at Lowell, the National (later 
International) Union of Textile Workers. Its 
championship of industrial unionism did not 
bring it any great strength or importance. It 
had to compete with a delegate organization of 
the local craft unions known as the Federation 
(later National Federation) of Textile Oper- 
atives. This latter was a purely Northern organ- 
ization, and unlike the International Union of 
Textile Operatives was unaffiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In the South the enormous growth of cotton 
mills after 1880 brought a labor problem, too. 
Hours were long, wages low, and management 
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care had hardly got under way. The Knights of 
Labor movement left a belief in the benefits of 
labor solidarity, traceable in the growth, by 1898, 
of a number of Southern textile locals, centering 
in a group of strong unions near Augusta, Geor- 
gia. The locals got in touch with the American 
Federation of Labor, and were referred to the 
International Union of Textile Workers as the 
organization having jurisdiction. After the 
fusion of these locals into the International, a 
convention of the entire body was held in 
Augusta in 1898; and, it appearing that the Inter- 
national was a weaker organization than its front 
would show, a movement was set on foot for the 
amalgamation of all the textile unions. A com- 
mittee conferred with the New England craft 
federation, and at the 1900 convention of the 
International the report was received. The 
American Federation of Labor then called a con- 
vention of all the textile organizations to meet in 
Washington in 1901. 

At this convention were represented all the 
trends in textile unionism. The old New Eng- 
land locals, composed of skilled mulespinners, 
loomfixers, and other trades; the National Fed- 
eration of Textile Operatives, with its craft tradi- 
tions; and the more progressive International, 
standing for industrial unionism and including 
locals not only in New England but also in Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama, all sent delegates. Workers from local 
and affiliated unions in the silk mills of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey were present, and rep- 
resentatives from woolen mills, hosiery mills, and 
other branch industries. In all there were sev- 
enty-three delegates, forty-nine from New Eng- 
land. eight from the Middle States, and sixteen 
from the South. On this body the A. F. of L. 
used its influence to bring about a sinking of dif- 
ferences in order to strengthen the whole mass of 
textile operatives. The result was the formation 
of the United Textile Workers of America. 

From its beginning, the U. T. W. was a strongly 
centralized industrial union. It has always had 
the backing of the A. F. of L., and any unions 
which have “bucked” the United have of course 
had to go without the support of the Federation. 
The Union’s official staff consists of a president, 
_ vice-president, and a secretary and treasurer, con- 
trolled by an executive council of nine members, 
all elected by the annual convention. Actions by 
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any official are subject to review by the conven- 
tion, which is also the legislative and constituent 
body. Strikes not authorized by the executive 
council receive no aid from International funds, 
Upon requests from the locals Union officers or 
organizers attempt to settle grievances. The per 
capita tax on members of the locals originally 
placed at a very low figure, has been steadily if 
painfully raised, and though still low when com- 
pared with that of other national unions, is high 
for the textile industry. The United’s officers 
received from the early years considerable sal- 
aries, and it has always been able to conduct its 
affairs with quickness and efficiency. Its policy 
has always been one of magnification of direct 
economic action, but it has not entirely neglected 
legislative activity. So far from being radical, it 
has often had the enmity of other organizations 
and disaffection of its own members for what 
are termed its “conservative,” even “reactionary,” 
policies. The union has never emphasized bene- 
fit features, thought it permits its locals to do so, 
and itself pays a death benefit. It began in 1912 
the publication of a journal, “The Textile 
Worker,” which has appeared continuously ever 
since, and which has been on the alert to for- 
ward the interests of textile organization. The 
Union has several thousand members in Canada. 

The United Textile Workers have had three 
principal rivals. The I. W. W. has from time 
to time attempted to assert in the textile industry 
its claim to universal organization. It appeared 
in the mills at Paterson, N. J., in 1909, at Lowell 
in 1912, and at Paterson again in 1913. At 
Lawrence, in 1922, the One Big Union, usually 
identified with the I. W. W., conducted a long 
strike. Apparently it has since disbanded. 

In 1915 came the first large withdrawal from 
the International. A group of Northern craft 
unions, disgruntled by the high dues policy, cen- 
tralization, and expansive ambitions of the 
United, seceded and eventually formed the Ameri- 
can Federation of Textile Operatives. It has 
been very active in state legislation, but has 
shown no disposition to organize in the South. 
Together with the International Mulespinners, 
the Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America. 
the Tapestry Carpet Weavers, and other craft 
bodies it composes the Federated Textile Unions 
of America, with some 15,000 members. 


1 Robert W. Dunn, in the American Labor Year Book, 1922- 
23, 155-162. 
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The youngest “wildcat” organization, as Presi- 
dent Golden of the U. T. W. called it, is the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers of America. This 
is a group of locals unconnected with the United. 
Organized after the Lawrence strike of 1919, of- 
ficered mainly by “intellectuals,” it grew rapidly 
up to the time of the 1921 depression, having in 
1920 about 50,000 members. The organization 
is a radical one, following in general spirit the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. It 
has almost complete local autonomy, with strikes 
unhampered by the supervision of the central 
officers. It has confined its agitation to the tex- 
tile mills of the North, though it champions in- 
dustrial unionism. Its membership now is re- 
ported to be only a few hundred.? 

The United Textile Workers, in spite of the 
secession and its conflicts with radical organiza- 
tions, has had a steady growth. Approximate 
figures place its membership in 1907 at 15,000, in 
1914 at 18,000, in 1919 at 55,800. One estimate 
places its entire membership at the peak of war 
prosperity at approximately 150,000. In the de- 
pression of 1920-21 it is safe to say that it lost 
more than fifty per cent of its membership.® 

A stumbling-block for the Textile Workers has 
always been the South. The Southern mills run 
on a wage scale variously estimated at from fif- 
teen to thirty per cent lower than that of New 
England. In Massachusetts and elsewhere in the 
North the forty-eight hour week obtains. In the 
South the fifty-five and sixty-hour week are al- 
most universal. Until these differences are pared 
down, either by natural development or by union 
action, to a normal geographical difference in 
wages of perhaps ten per cent,* the task of build- 
ing a really powerful union in the North has 
seemed to the New England workers impossible. 
Furthermore, the competitive advantage of the 
South causes fear among the operatives as well 
as the manufacturers of the North that the capital 
invested in their less modern and coarse-goods 
mills will increasingly shift to the South. Fav- 
orable legislation in New England is made more 


? Robert W. Dunn, ibid. 
‘bas ibid., and Proceedings of the Conventions of the 
J. T. W. : 


‘Mr. E. N, Southworth, of Lawrence, Mass., said in an inter- 
view with the writer: “The chief -savings remaining to the 
South will be in lower cost of living, resulting not a little from 
warmer climate. Thus the difference between North and South 
will be geographical rather than industrial. Probably Northern 
mills can always overcome the slight disadvantage, maybe ten per 
cent, by scientific management and unusual skill of operatives. 


difficult of attainment by the readiness of North- 
ern manufacturers to point to the threat of the 
South as a reason for continuing existing con- 
ditions or even for restoring harder ones.5 There 
is also the cry that where Northern capital con- 
trols mills in both sections the strikes in the 
Northern plants are made less burdensome to the 
company because it can have its orders made up 
in its Southern non-union plants. For these rea- 
sons, and also for a general desire to have the 
Southern workers share in the benefits which the 
organized men believe unionism would bring to 
Southerners, the United Textile Workers have 
always been energetic in trying to get a foothold 
in the South. 

Though the officers of the U. T. W. have 
always held to the desirability of Southern organ- 
ization one is led to believe that some of the 
Northern members have been less enthusiastic. 
Organizing in the South has cost a great deal of 
money, and until recently the U. T. W. was rela- 
tively poor. Long strikes by Southern locals 
have been undertaken soon after their signing up 
with the International body, and before any sub- 
stantial amount of dues had come into the central 
fund from the new locals. Often the Union has 
found itself forced to spend for the relief of 
strikers who were never members of the Union. 
Moreover, when expensive Southern strikes were 
going on the power of the Union to protect its 
members elsewhere has been weakened, and 
locals with real grievances probably have been 
told that because of the work in the South their 
grievances would have to go uncontested. The 
usually ephemeral locals in the South have not 
been conspicuously generous in donations to 
Northern strike funds. There has been no lack 
of arguments against unionizing the South, but 
notwithstanding organization has been pushed 
time after time. 

Progress was slow. Of the dozen or more 
Southern locals inherited from the old Interna- 
tional Union of Textile Workers nearly all were 
lost by 1903. A hard strike in Augusta in 1902 
had cost the U. T. W. much money and some 
enthusiasm. In 1903, John Golden, on a tour of 
the South, found little unionism, but he believed 
“the time has arrived that we should 


ot See; “Hearings before the Committee on Labor and Industry, 
General Court of Massachusetts,” Feb. 13, 1924. Statement of 
Ward Thoron. 
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start an aggressive urganizing campaign.” A 
few Southern unions were started in 1906 and 
1907, in the latter year five in Texas, but twelve 
months later very few of them were paying per 
capita tax. From 1912 on a scattering of new 
locals was formed each year. In 1913 three 
were begun, in 1914, fifteen, eleven of them in 
Georgia, in 1916, seven, the next year four, in 
1918, eight. Thus from 1900 to 1919 the move- 
ment showed no real success. There were occa- 
sional bitter strikes, as at Atlanta’ in 1914, and 
Anderson, S. C., in 1916, but they did not make 
organizing proceed any more rapidly. Few, if 
any, of the locals begun in this period had a con- 
tinuous existence of more than two or three years. 

Early in 1919, with the cotton industry boom- 
ing, there began to be thoughts of serious union- 
ism. The United was informed that there were 
many people waiting to join a union, and promptly 
sent down organizers. In that year sixty-seven 
new locals, forty-three of them in North Caro- 
lina, were started up in the space of eight months. 
It is claimed that by October there were 40,000 
paid-up members in North Carolina and nearly 
5,000 in South Carolina.? Where the unions were 
formed they promptly began agitation for a 
shorter week, with forty-eight hours as the slogan. 
Many unions did get, either as a result of strikes 
or by peaceful means, the fifty-five-hour week at 
the sixty-hour pay. Strikes in Charlotte, Con- 
cord, Columbus and elsewhere showed real union 
strength. The next year the depression was be- 
ing felt, and only twenty-nine locals were organ- 
ized. Strikes in 1921 were almost everywhere 
unsuccessful. Since that year organizing has 
gone on slowly, but the real centers of the textile 
industry have not been perceptibly affected. A 
Joint Council of Textile Workers of North and 
South Carolina has existed since 1919, as a non- 
dues-paying association of U. T. W. locals, with 
monthly meetings in some “organized” city, but 
until a few months ago it did not appear vigorous. 

What are the factors that may account for this 
hesitant advance of unionism in the Southern 
mills? Of course there are the fundamental sec- 
tional characteristics that can be said to underlie 
it, but vague generalizations about the presence 
of the Negro, the economic past of the South, and 


* President’s Report, 1903 Convention, U. T. W., p. 48. 
* Proceedings, 1999 Convention, U. T. W., Organizers’ Reports. 
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survival of the “manorial” philosophy of power- 
ful Southerners are unenlightening. 

Concretely, from the point of view of the man- 
agement opposition, there is, firstly, the opinion 
that most, if not all unionism, is bad. The South- 
ern manufacturer of today is often running a 
mill that was founded in something akin to 
humanitarianism. Even thorough-going unionists 
admit this: “We had nothing left down here 
when the Civil War ended, and it was just then 
that a few men started cotton mills and yarn 
mills, and most of them were actuated by a desire 
to give a starving people a living. They made 
sacrifices to scrape up capital. Folks in each 
town were taking stock. It’s very natural for 
them to have this resentment against the invasion 
of outsiders.”® The mill men believe that they 
are trying to do what is right for “their people,” 
and they do not believe that local unions of an 
international organization are any assistance in 
doing right. Furthermore, they, and to an extent 
the workers, feel that the Southern industry 
should still have attached to it a certain sectional 
patriotism, that it must be fostered and helped 
by the codperation of managers and operatives. 
The desire is no longer to give employment to a 
“starving people,” but the creed of Southern pro- 
gress is responsible for some of the anxiety lest 
anything should hinder easy growth. The 
strongly intrenched industrial system of the 
Southern mills, the company-owned village with 
its possible control, through evictions and other- 
wise, over the doings and “industrial philosophy” 
of most of the operatives, the costly and profitable 
welfare work of some of the mills, work which 
in many places is as appreciatively received by 
the operatives as it is genuinely put forth by the 
managers, all make the position of the labor 
organizer weaker. In addition, there may be 
mentioned the Industrial Democracy plans which 
have been remarkably successful in some mills, 
to the exclusion of union democracy, but which 
have not always functioned. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all is the still (to all intents) not seri- 
ously limited supply of available cotton mill labor. 
Poverty-stricken tenant farmers are within easy 
reach of most mills. Few manufacturers fear a 
shortage of labor in the immediate future. So 
long as new hands can be got with a little trouble 


* Interview with J. F. Barrett, Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 14, 1924. 
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it is in normal times no terrible hardship to let 
striking operatives stay out. 

There are many things inherent in the South- 
ern cotton mill operative that make him a hard 
target for a permanent union movement. Though 
it is seldom difficult for a good organizer to 
sweep workers into the union, and though this 
fact may be due less to impressionability than to 
a fairly general belief that the union has a good 
point, still organizers are struck with the ignor- 
ance of union principles and of union conduct 
that they find. Locals don’t last. The oft-cited 
“individualism” of the mill worker is a factor. 
The plea, “they won’t stick together” is heard a 
hundred times. There seems to be a difficulty in 
keeping up the interest of those who join, not 
altogether attributable to management pressure, a 
need for more surveillance and exhorting by the 
union officers than is found elsewhere. There is 
still a floating element in the mill population. 
Violence is a factor. There is hardly a town 
where there has been a textile strike that has not 
its tale of the “rucus,” or sometimes the “shoot- 
ing.” That makes all sides dislike the disturbing 
innovation. It is doubtless true that Southern 
mill employees feel a personal loyalty to the mill 
owner and his staff of managers which the organ- 
izer does not always break through. Because the 
unions do not develop local leaders the United has 
had to resort to permanent Southern organizers 
with Southern offices, to prevent the languishing 
that otherwise tends to develop within a few 
weeks after the departure of the organizer. Some- 
times, too, the belief is expressed that other 
organized crafts in Southern cities do not ardently 
favor rapid organization of the mill workers. 

Organizers themselves have had many diff- 
culties. Rough treatment in some towns, lack of 
funds to stay long enough really to put the union 
idea across, opposition by “one hundred per cent 
Southern” unions, have played a part. Religion 
and nationality have been responsible for some 
failures. It is said that until recently the United 
Textile Workers were unable to realize that 
Southern union feeling was so weak-that it would 
not bury the hatchet and accept, in the cause of 
labor, the guidance of a Roman Catholic or a 
non Anglo-Saxon. The plea, advanced by op- 
ponents of organization, that the membership of 
the International is largely foreign born and not 


Protestant, has been sufficient to keep persons of 
the Ku Klux mind out of the locals. The tale of 
the “treasurer who ran off with the funds and 
bought himself a house and lot” is as current as 
the fable of the newly installed bathtubs used as 
coal bins or for salting down meat. Some things, 
however, the organizers have not had. The 
Southern workers are all of one race and speak 
one language, and that is a help. Oddly enough, 
it has in many places proven no more difficult to 
get women members than men, sometimes less 
difficult, and often it is said that “the women 
stick better than the men.” Altogether, though, 
the advocate of organization on the national 
standard has had hard sledding. 


What do Southern unionists want? In the first 
place, there aren’t many influential Southern tex- 
tile unionists. A small but earnest group around 
Charlotte, and here and there a scattering of 
former local officers are all that make themselves 
heard. Those who see in organization a just and 
inevitable solution of many of the problems of 
the Southern industry have, however, set their 
minds on certain things. They want higher 
wages, ultimately a wage that will enable a man 
to let his wife stay at home and take care of tlie 
children, and that will let his semi-grown chil- 
dren get all the education the school has to offer. 
They want shorter hours—the forty-eight hour 
week. They want a larger share of the South’s 
growing prosperity. They want collective bar- 
gaining—a voice in the fixing of wages, hours 
and conditions. They want the giving over of 
much of the system called “paternalism,” of mill- 
governed villages, of private welfare workers. 
They want operatives to own their own homes. 
They want to live as befits their advertised one 
hundred per cent Americanism, and not peculiarly 
as they do. 

Through this haze of attempts and aims, can 
we trace any trends in Southern textile unionism? 
There would appear to be three main lines along 
which the movement may proceed. 

There is first the cherished idea of an all- 
Southern textile union. If unionism is to come, 
the manufacturers would, it .is believed, prefer 
an organization of Southern workers officered by 
Southern leaders, a union which they would 
understand, which would not hold up the flare of 
industrial peculiarity, and which would probably 
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be too poor to be effective. Such organizations 
have been projected. Something like this may 
have been the thought back of the entertainment 
by Charlotte manufacturers in 1923 of a delega- 
tion of union leaders from the Fall River Textile 
Council—a group on the “outs” with the United 
Textile Workers.® It is doubtful whether there 
are in the South, or soon will be, real union 
locals strong enough to stand without the backing 
of the U. T. W., and though many people, workers 
as well as employers, look with favor on the plan 
of a federation of such unaffiliated locals, there 
does not seem to be any immediate prospect of 
substantial development in that direction. Cer- 
tainly a move of that kind would bring down 
the full force of the A. F. of L. and the U. T. W. 
against it. 

A more probable solution is the expectation of 
many thoughtful Southerners. Why, they argue, 
need the South, with its industrial revolution tak- 
ing place in the twentieth century, repeat the 
blunders and bigotries of the English and Ameri- 
can industrializations of the nineteenth century? 
Why cannot the South, by bringing to bear the 
influence of public opinion, bred up in the minds 
of business men, college people, and in the schools 
and churches, jump over the whole period of 
harsh conflict and make of itself an example of 


*The Textile Worker, December, 1924, p. 542. 





 azor is king. King de jure or king de facto. 
[ where it does not occupy the throne, 
Labor has the throne’s most respectful ear. 
Even in the United States, where the enormously 
high wages of war and post-war years have kept 
the voice of Labor quiet, here too in all essential 
matters Labor rules. The levites of capitalism, 
the lawyers, may govern until a question is up 
that affects Labor or some personal matter that 
touches the whole people. Then Labor decides. 
And this appearance of Labor in the stellar role 

is no detached matter. Nor it is an enigma. The 
rule of Labor is merely the current scene of an 
age-long drama. 
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peaceful and strifeless solution of the difficulty 
of the industrial relationship? Gradually the peo- 
ple would be allowed to educate themselves by 
doing things for themselves. Ultimately, a “well- 
led, intelligent union” might come in, but it would 
not have the most-money-for-the-least-work atti- 
tude that some believe is inherent in the unionism 
now put forward. 

As against these proposals is the program of 
the United Textile Workers, of the A. F. of L. 
brand of the American Labor Movement. The 
South, it is held, must some day become standard, 
must conform to the industrial conditions in the 
rest of the country. Only a standard union with 
a standard rate, with national officers and national 
policies, is believed capable of giving the textile 
workers the conditions and security which they 
need to enjoy. Only such a union, with a strength 
derived from unanimity, can level the artificial 
differentials in textile employment in the various 
parts of the country where it is established or is 
being established, and so prevent exploitation in 
any one area to the cost of the industry elsewhere. 

Whether either of these three lines will be fol- 
lowed in the future development of the industry 
is doubtful. Certainly, however, there is much in 
the position which looks for a solution toward in- 
telligent discussion and understanding of the 
problems of organization. 






The primeval, opening tableau of the play re- 
veals a chieftain, huge, tawny, full-muscled. Be- 
fore his rude throne the people bow in fear, but 
in reverence too, for he protects as well as rules. 
Then a pastoral scene: enters the lord of broad 
acres with his sub-landlord retinue. In his reign 
the strong man still is valued—but merely valued. 
Strutting with borrowed magnificence, next comes 
the attorney representing the hard-eyed, deep- 
paunched mill owner; Capital, ponderously shy, 
stands back and rules by proxy. And then the 
present scene: sitting not quite at ease in the seat 
of power we have the man of knarled but inex- 
pressive brow, the laborer. 
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Now there runs throughout this play a clear 
and strong design: To those who control the key 
factor, the critical factor, in production is the 
power given. 

In earliest days, in man’s most primitive at- 
tempts at association and economy, production 
was a purely predatory matter. What men needed 
to satisfy their elementary wants they lifted— 
lifted it from nature or from a neighboring tribe. 
Those who could lift things or fight for them, 
retreat rapidly and live to lift another day were 
the producers, Supple brawn and five quick 
senses—these were the key factors in production. 
And to the quick and strong of limb and eye all 
power was given. Philologists say that the an- 
cient meaning of honorable was “physically pow- 
erful” and that worthy meant “husky.” The 
strong were good because they were strong, and 
the huskiest ruled. 

Then agriculture became the general mode of 
gaining livelihood. Land became the key factor in 
production. If any lacked means of living he 
must seek employment with the lord of land. 
Whoever held land had a key to power. He of 
broadest acres commonly ruled. From the Mid- 
dle Ages until well into the nineteenth century, 
all the grandees of Europe were proprietor- 
farmers. 

What of the droving and handicraft stages in 
economic development? The droving stage was 
merely sub-agricultural and the handicraft stage 
sub-capitalistic. But medieval cities, sustained 
by handicrafts, were governed by masters and 
guilds of masters who ruled by virtue of con- 
trolling craft secrets, the key factor in handicraft 
production. And in a droving economy, was not 
a man’s power measured directly by the tally of 
his herds? 

During the long regime of agriculture, extend- 
ing through the eighteenth century, men were 
steadily accumulating tools and machinery— 
capital. But the next century brought power- 
driven machinery. Each piece of capital of this 
new sort, however important in itself, had a 
greater meaning in its parenthood of more and 
better machines, and in the release of labor for 
building still further machines. Like a giant 
snowball capital piled up—growing constantly and 
by ever greater accretions. So important a fac- 
tor in production did capital become that to it 


must be attributed nearly all of the striking nine- 
teenth-century improvement in material well- 
being. 

Paging then through nineteenth century his- 
tory, we should expect to find the owners of 
machinery, the capitalists, marching triumphantly 
to power—attacking, first with bare hands and 
from unfavorable footing, then from high ground 
and with real artillery, the legal strongholds cre- 
ated for protection by the lords of land. History 
bears us out. 

In England, where economic and political his- 
tory run in clearer, longer channel than in any 
other land, offering a perfect field for study, we 
find, from the Reform act of 1832 to the Reform 
act of 1913, a series of laws that had as their 
main effect a gradual raising of the power of land, 
accompanied by a steady and majestic sweep of 
the capitalists to power. The turn of the new 
century reveals, clear around the world of civil- 
ized nations, Capital seated securely and solemnly 
upon the throne. 

Then a strange thing happens. Capital, like a 
great clumsy beetle topples over, goes sprawling 
on its back. But why? A simple illustration will 
explain :— 

A heap of coal must be moved one mile. To 
carry it in sacks takes ten thousand men. If one 
man refuses to work, one ten-thousandth of the 
coal remains unmoved. That man’s quitting is of 
no consequence. But suppose the owner uses 
capital—horses, wagons and loading apparatus. 
Only a hundred men are needed. But if one 
man refuses to work, our capitalist must go with- 
out the moving of a hundredth of his coal. Or 
he may decide to use big speedy auto trucks and 
automatic loading devices. Ten operatives can 
keep this machinery going. But now, if one man 
quits, a full tenth of the coal is not budged. 

Vastly enhanced power rests in each of these 
ten men. The prestige of one man, compared 
with one of the original ten thousand, is greater 
by a thousand-fold. And these men know and 
trust each other; they are quick to organize. 

It is conceivable that the owner might employ 
an elaborate electric conveyor, a machine so per- 
fect as to require for its operation but one man. 
Then suppose a community dependent upon the 
delivery of this coal for its supply of electric 
light and power. If one man stops working, a 
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community is in darkness and at a standstill. 
Clearly, that one man occupies a key position. 
He quits, and a community is in an uproar of 
protest—usua!!y against capital! Capital, as rep- 
resented by the vast machine and its owner, is as 
helpless before him as a giant beetle kicking on 
its back. Thus is the game thrown into Labor’s 
hands. 

To make the point more briefly: If a man 
throws down his pick and quits it is not a matter 
of great moment, for society suffers but one idle 
pick. But when the man at a fifty-thousand dol- 
lar stocking-making machine refuses to work, 
fifty thousand dollars are also idle, and the com- 
munity is short hundreds of pairs of stockings. 
That man can make his action felt. And when 
economic pressure makes him restless, he uses his 
power. 

A spectacular change from hand work to ma- 
chine work has been going on throughout the 
whole of industry. The importance of each 
worker has been proportionately increased. Capi- 
tal, king the world round at the turning of the 
century, has of its own huge growth toppled off 
the throne. And Labor, now the key factor in 
production, has seized the power. 

In Europe, Labor does not everywhere hold 
office. Here, Labor’s end of the see-saw is up 
and there, down. But the most conservative 
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(conservative and at the same time legitimate) 
government in Europe shapes and plans four of 
the seven main planks of its platform to please the 
eye of Labor—a nice eye and critical. 

In the United States as early as 1914, Labor 
forced through Congress a piece of purely class 
legislation—exempting labor organizations from 
the onus of the anti-trust act. Even if fully jus- 
tified on broadly human grounds, every Congress- 
man present knew that he was voting down a cen- 
tral doctrine of American government. Acted 
upon separately, the exemption clause was carried 
unanimously. Not one man dared vote against it. 
And in 1920 Labor forced the Adamson Act, 
granting a twenty-five per cent increase in wages 
to the railway brotherhoods: in American politi- 
cal history, an unmatched feat of strength, when 
the machinery of government was used by a 
clearly defined class to advance its own especial 
interests, openly, directly, successfully, and with 
no pretense of common benefit, direct or indirect. 

Mr. Gompers cracks the whip and Congressmen 
jump to attention like the animals in the animal 
show upon their boxes. The whip cracks again; 
they jump down; half run one way, half the 
other, twice round the arena; they jump upon 
their boxes again, looking cowed and bored. Mr. 
Gompers smiles and bows; the plain people cheer. 
Laber is up. 


WORKERS EDUCATION—WHITHER BOUND? 


Puituirs BRADLEY 


I 


T THE fourth convention of the Workers 
A eieeston Bureau of America, which met 

in Philadelphia, April 17, 18 and 19, there 
were present about 180 delegates, representing 
Workers’ Education enterprises as far east as Bos- 
ton, as far west as San Francisco. The meetings re- 
flected the growth of the movement over a two- 
year period since the last convention. But still 
more significant was the spirit of assurance which 
ran through the discussions—assurance not only 
in the financial stability of the various activities 
of the Bureau itself, but in the indigenous char- 
acter of educational work throughout the labor 
movement. Its philosophy and its method are be- 


ing elabortaed ; it has passed through the experi- 
mental period (though not of course beyond the 
perpetual process of experimentation) ; it is on 
the way to a permanency of activity which four 
years ago would have seemed even to the most 
optimistic quite Utopian. It is worth noting some 
of the tendencies which the discussions at Phila- 
delphia indicated. 
II 


Most significant, perhaps, was the completion 
of the circle of control which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its unions have achieved in 
the management of the Bureau. The 1924 con- 
vention of A. F. of L. adopted a resolution which 
to date has been accepted by twenty-six inter- 
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national unions and is in process of adoption by 
nine more, that such unions as affiliate with the 
W. E. B. should pay one-half cent per mem- 
ber per year, instead of the old $35 fee to the 
Bureau. For the large unions, like the United 
Mine Workers, for instance, this means not only 
a substantial increase in the amount contributed, 
but a very real recognition, on the part of the 
leaders at least, of the value of education within 
the labor movement. Appropriations of several 
thousand dollars are not made by union executive 
committees for abstract and “visionary” programs. 
Whether altogether consciously or not, the lead- 
ers of 35 unions have committed their constitu- 
encies to the support of educational work con- 
trolled by and for trade unionists. It is this chang- 
ing psychology of labor which makes this action 
and others to be noted below so significant for 
the whole educational process in the country. 

But with the changing viewpoint, the responsi- 
bility for control has changed as well. Hitherto 
unions as such, local or national, have not been 
largely represented in the conventions of the 
W. E. B. Many, of course, were affiliated ; com- 
paratively few took the interest to send their dele- 
gates. Under the new financial plan, affiliated 
national and international unions are to have 
representation and voting power in accordance 
with their size, ranging from one vote to each 
union with 5,000 members or less to six votes to 
those with 400,000 or more. This will give this 
group a substantial voting strength, which 
may often, in fact, be preponderant in future 
conventions. 

With this reorganization went the adoption of 
several other important changes in the complexion 
of the W. E. B. Membership in the Bureau was 
divided into four groups: the national and inter- 
national unions; the A. F. of L.; the state fed- 
erations, city central bodies, district councils, etc. ; 
workers colleges and classes. (Individuals may 
join without a right to vote.) In future conven- 
tions the groups will be represented by delegates 
from the groups as such. The A. F. of L. is to 
have five votes, the state federations, etc., one 
vote each, upon affiliation, and workers classes 
upon the basis of one delegate and one vote for 
each twenty-five (or more than half) enrolled 
members. The Executive Committee of the 
Bureau elected by the conventions, (hereafter to 


be biennial) is to consist of eleven members (in- 
stead of nine as hitherto), representing these 
groups. The president and secretary are elected 
irrespective of groups, the A. F. of L. delegates 
(three) are appointed by its president, three are 
to be chosen by the national and international 
unions, one by the state federation, etc., and two 
by the workers classes. Each group canvassed 
separately at Philadelphia and made nominations 
which were unanimously accepted by the conven- 
tion as a whole. 

It is interesting to note those chosen by the 
various groups (the A. F. of L. representatives 
have not yet been designated). James H. 
Maurer, president of the Bureau since its creation, 
and president of the Pennsylvania State Feder- 
ation of Labor, and Secretary Spencer Miller, 
Jr., were reélected. Fannie Cohn, vice-president 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, Thomas Kennedy of the United Mine 
Workers and Thomas Burke of the International 
Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters were 
elected to represent the union group; John 
Brophy, of the United Mine Workers, to repre- 
sent the state federations, etc. ; and David Saposs, 
of Brookwood Labor College, and John Van 
Vaerenswyck, secretary of the Boston Trade 
Union College, to represent the classes. Miss 
Cohn, Brophy and Van Vaerenswyck were pre- 
vious members of the committee. 

The new complexion of the committee and the 
convention assures the complete control of the 
Bureau by the A. F. of L. conception of edu- 
cation in general and labor education in par- 
ticular. At each convention, and this year’s was 
no exception, “dual and seceding unions,” which 
by the constitution of the Bureau are excluded 
from membership, have tried to get a hearing and 
obtain membership. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the Workers Party, and other “out- 
law” groups have received as short shrift in the 
conventions of the W. E. B. as they have in 
A. F. of L. conventions. Their experiments in 
mass education are interesting and instructive, but 
as long as objectives remain different and lead- 
ers of the two groups are antagonistic in the in- 
dustrial field, it is hardly to be expected that edu- 
cational programs will be harmonized. This year 
it was more than ever apparent that all experi- 
ments in workers education in this country would 
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not (and according to the A. F. of L. leaders 
could not) be brought together into a single clear- 
ing house. Certainly, the motion of one of the 
delegates that the name of the Bureau be changed 
to the “Workers Education Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor” represents a fact of 
control, whatever opinion is held about its ad- 
vantages. The door is left enough ajar so that 
the “outlaws” can come into the classes indi- 
vidually, and so perhaps get their ideas expressed 
in future conventions by electing their represent- 
atives as class delegates. 


Ill 


What are the conceptions of education which 
organized labor, and especially its leaders, express 
today? The discussions at Philadelphia showed 
plainly that the major objectives are evolutionary, 
not revolutionary. The leaders are not using 
terms like “the class struggle,” “weapons of the 
proletariat,” etc., to express their aims. Nor are 
they interested in vocational education—fitting the 
worker to his job. Rather is it the hope of grasp- 
ing some present understanding of the realities 
of the social process we call civilization, of cre- 
ating a technique for making people, without 
formal training, alive to the world they live in, of 
interpreting all experience in terms of the work- 
bench. 


First, labor is profoundly suspicious of the 
value and disinterestedness of our public and pri- 
vate educational systems.! Its demand for schools 
and classes, teachers, and textbooks under the 
choice control is the result of this suspicion. 


The W. E. B. is the staff agency of this attempt 
to codrdinate the various attempts to meet the 
conditions by specific remedies. The Workers 
Bookshelf, published at fifty cents each, includes 
among its authors J. H. Robinson, A. D. Shef- 
field, Mary Beard, Walton Hamilton, Alice 
Henry. The pamphlets, reading lists, and syllabi 
are covering a widening range of topics, in an 
interesting and authoritative way. A quarterly 
journal is in its second year. Lending libraries 
and a news service by no means complete its 
activities. This year it has employed two field 
secretaries, one in Ohio, one in New England, to 
stimulate the formation of classes by local demon- 

1See “Aspects of General Education and Workers’ Education 


in America,” by Richard W. Hogue in Journal of Social Forces, 
Vol. III, p. 65. 
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stration and codperation. The budget, which has 
increased in four years from $6,500 to over $27,- 
000 a year, is some indication of the growth in 
its work. Labor is creating its own instruments 
of education. Nor is it only suspicious of the 
present educational process but protestant against 
its rigidity and stereotyped formality. Labor is 
experimenting. The work of Paul Fuller in the 
Broad Top district of Pennsylvania, with the 
miners, is perhaps. the most interesting. There 
in an isolated region with practically no trans- 
portation facilities, classes (which are now calling 
for text books in four languages) have been 
organized in six communities as a result of labor 
chautauquas in which local talent played as im- 
portant a part as did the outside speakers. In 
Colorado a summer school of workers’ classes in 
that region will meet for the third time this sum- 
mer. Twice at Brookwood have institutes on 
teaching method been held. Professor Shotwell 
addressed the convention on international prob- 
lems and education. Many listened more atten- 
tively than would some groups of intellectuals. 
Discussion from the floor on the implications of 
the progressive education movement for workers’ 
children elicited more than formal interest. Alto- 
gether, there was a healthy diversity in the con- 
ceptions which the delegates expressed on a num- 
ber of questions which two years ago did not ap- 
pear even in the discussions. 

Further, labor is becoming more tolerant. The 
Bryn Mawr Summer School is still denied mem- 
bership in the W. E. B.; the American Library 
Association Committee on Adult Education was 
referred to as being financed by the Carnegie Cor- 
But this year the joint Labor Council- 
University classes of San Francisco were affili- 
ated—two years ago they were excluded. There 
is still a tendency to talk platitudes about capital- 
istic control—the goose-step in education. But 
with time and some concessions to what too ofter 
have well-founded prejudices, and what is more 
important, with the increasing impact of the 
workers’ experiments upon our educational sys- 
tems, codperation will become easier and more 
articulate. 


poration. 


Finally, workers’ education is becoming inter- 
national. Last summer at Oxford the W. E. B. 
was represented at the second international con- 
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ference on workers’ education. Fraternal dele- 
gates from Belgium, Mexico and Canada spoke 


at Philadelphia. (It is interesting that Mex-. 
ico has initiated the policy of appointing labor 


attachés on its diplomatic staffs—a policy fraught 
with many implications for the future, as the at- 
taché at Washington showed by his presence and 
his address.) Exchange fellowships (in memory 
of Samuel Gompers) have been established be- 
tween the American and Mexican Federations of 
Labor. The repercussions of foreign methods 
and policies will be tremendously important in 
the future direction which our own movement 
takes. : 


Workers’ education has come to stay. It is 
showing itself capable of self expression and 
creation. Its leaders have committed the move- 
ment to a program and a policy which are broadly 
conceived and have been so far constructively 
handled. It remains to be seen whether the domi- 
nance which A. F. of L. official control has 
secured in the councils of the W. E. B, will re- 
lease the dynamic social force implicit in the 
movement. Certainly this year’s convention 
marked a turning point in policy and the possi- 
bility of a truly powerful expansion of program. 
The next two years will indicate how far the 
leaven is likely to leaven the whole lump. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 


Georce B. Locan 


Factory labor affects its neighborhood in num- 
berless ways. It used to be thought of, by all 
except the employers, as a necessary evil; but in 
recent years several promising developments have 
shown that the factory is proving an invaluable 
agency for training men and women in useful 
community habits. Samuel M. Levin takes up in 
the March-April American Review the “Social 
Implications of Factory Life” and the practical 
effects of trade union activity, shop committee, 
welfare work, and the new technique of scien- 
tific management. The factory has today every 
resource of science and culture at its command; 
as the key position of industrial society it can 
be used to an incalcuable degree for good or ill, 
and may well become the test of the success of 
our modern way of living. 


* * * 


Industrial “efficiency” has rather a bad name in 
this country. Great Britain has lately been ex- 
perimenting with a somewhat similar idea, 
worked out on broad lines, that appeals both to 
the large manufacturers and merchants and the 
leading figures of the Labor Party—not to speak 
of the workers themselves. The National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology has been operating 
for four years in determining the best conditions 
of work, introducing vocational training, applying 
physiological and mental tests, improving rela- 
tions between management and labor, studying 
the human factors that influence the sale of 


products, and providing for lectures and research 
work in these fields. Charles S. Myers, its direc- 
tor, describes in Scribner's for March some of the 
definite results that have been achieved. “Human- 
izing Industry” is the title of his article. 


* * * 


For an illuminating study of the background, 
temper, and prospects of the industrial South, con- 
sider Broadus Mitchell’s “Southern Spindles” in 
the April Yale Review. During the 1880's, he 
shows, a genuine economic reconstruction began 
to supplant futile political agitation. Cotton 
manufacture, four generations behind Great 
Britain and two behind New England, encount- 
ered much the same conditions it had met there 
and has been going through a like development 
in regard to paternalism, company towns, child 
labor, and trade unions. The obstructionist tac- 
tics of mill owners will give way here as it has 
there. The South is destined to become the great 
seat of the industry, but its profits will be cut 
down, wages and standards of living will rise, 
welfare work will be replaced by social justice, 
and competition with other lines of manufactur- 
ing will raise efficiency. Why should it not accept 
the terms of progress gracefully? 


* * * 


“Giant Power”—electrical energy cheap, plenti- 
ful, and widely distributed—is going to be one of 
the most influential developments of the near 
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future. With every department of human life on 
an electrical basis a new synthesis of natural re- 
sources, technical skill, and community welfare 
will be brought about. The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science for 
March attempts to interpret this new source of 
power as an epoch-making social force. Led by 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, thirty writers 
deal with various national electrical programs, 
rural electrification, the relation of giant power to 
labor, industry, art, the home, and national de- 
fence, and its legal and scientific aspects. The 
recent Giant Power Survey in Pennsylvania has 
revealed the almost unbounded possibilities of 
this development for good or ill, and the neces- 
sity of controlling it in the public interest. 


* * * 


Among civilized peoples power is passing with 
increased momentum from the few to the many. 
In economic life this irresistible movement calls 
for organized education about the facts of indus- 
try, a full understanding of the diffusion of prop- 
erty that is taking place through the rise of a 
“labor-capitalist” class, and the capacity to prac- 
tice habits of constructive codperation. The re- 
cent development of “Employee Representation,” 
says Henry C. Metcalf in the March Scientific 
Monthly, is one of the most hopeful signs of such 
a capacity. It provides organization and pro- 
cedure for collective bargaining and the adjust- 
ment of complaints. It educates subordinates for 
responsible positions and shows them some of 
the problems of management. It forms a tri- 
angular channel of communication between em- 
ployers, workers, and the public through which 
each can find out what the others are really think- 
ing about. To unionism it is a challenge and may 
become a great boon. 

oS 


A man who is unemployed becomes only too 
often a broken piece of human machinery which 
is unemployable. He loses his identification with 
the society of occupied persons; he forms identi- 
fications with idle persons; he accepts the latter’s 
standards ; and in time he suffers a physical and 
mental deterioration resulting from these lower 
standards. This is the “Psychological Effect of 
Unemployment on the Jobless Man” as traced by 
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Stuart A. Rice in the American Labor Legislation 
Review for March. Such agencies as labor unions 
and state-controlled unemployment insurance are 
of social value in preventing this degradation; 
the saloon, the panhandler, the bread line, and 
the cheap lodging house, which encourage it, 
should be combatted. 


* * * 


In the city a family’s standard of living has 
come to be almost exactly measured by the size 
of their budget. On the farm it is to be gauged 
by other standards—the relative amounts of time 
spent in labor and leisure, the value set on wom- 
en’s and children’s work, the schooling of the 
children, and the sort of provision made for 
future need. - It is hence not solely an economic 
condition, and in the Journal of Farm Economics 
for January Dwight Sanderson considers it from 
a sociological viewpoint, estimating it by the ex- 
tent to which it furnishes conditions for the high- 
est development of social life. He suggests the 
necessity for a minimum fatm income and a wide- 
spread scientific knowledge of the processes of 
consumption in order to raise the living standard 
to a par with that of persons engaged in other 
industries and in commerce. 


* * * 


This “Coming Revolution in America” is fur- 
ther depicted by Prof. Carver in a series of five 
articles in the Outlook beginning with the March 
25 issue. As opposed to the socialist dogmas of 
materialism and evolution through class struggle, 
men here have begun to realize the ideal of equal- 
ity which is brought about by the gradual dis- 
semination of wealth following inevitably on well- 
founded prosperity. When every worker has be- 
come a capitalist in his own right class warfare— 
as distinguished from the mere question of wages 
—will cease through the disappearance of oppos- 
ing classes. Savings deposits, insurance policies, 
small investments, and labor banks are all evi- 
dences of the new financial power of labor. The 
higher strategy of the movement will consist not 
in trying to run industry by majority vote but in 
choosing leaders who appeal to the best in human 
nature, in supporting universal education, and in 
producing a constant and ample surplus to be 
used as capital. 
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Editorial Notes 





A Southern Promise 


Leaders of the first order in the Nation have 
come out of the South. The South has now 
much of the same admixture of blood and social 
heritage that produced George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Robert E. Lee, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines 
Page, and other men of distinction. Moreover, 
the South has an excellent physical environment 
for the development of strong personalities. 
Why, then, are the Southern States so barren of 
individual leaders who represent the highest 
achievement in their fields? In politics, in edu- 
cation, in literature, in art, in industry, in relig- 
ion, in any aspect of human endeavor, where are 
there to be found in the South leaders occupying 
the foremost place in their respective group? Or 
how many even are there now living who have 
attained more than mediocre rank? 


I 


At the outset, however, let it be remembered 
that the shortage of leadership is being lamented 
generally throughout the states and elsewhere. 
One need only call the roll of the great and near- 
great in the national political parties or in con- 
gress or in the realm of international community. 
If one feels inclined to complain that certain of 
the Southern States are “the worst led states” in 
the union, he may also catalogue the strife and 
bickerings or reactionary inertia of other states. 
If he grieves over the fact that there are almost 
twice as many persons of distinction born in a 
certain Southern State as now reside within its 
borders, he need only look for compafison to 
certain other states, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Penn- 
sylvania, Maine, New Hampshire, even Wiscon- 
sin, for similar conditions. Other states there 


are whose roll of distinction is not long. No, 
the South is not alone in its present dearth of dis- 


tinctive leadership if it be compared with indi- 
vidual states in other regional divisions of the 
union. 

There is another point of emphasis which the 
South shares with the rest of the country, and 
with much of the rest of the world. It is the 
changing basis upon which leadership is now 
developed and made effective. There are many 
aspects of this transfer of emphasis, and many 
grounds, therefore, for crudeness and poverty in 
the transitional stages. Of course it has long 
since been recognized that leadership has been 
transferred from kings to people and that we no 
longer educate for royalty. But what has be- 
come of the leader with “authority,” whether in 
government, in church, in industry or elsewhere 
in which the bigness of the leader is measured by 
the subjection of his followers? What has be- 
come of the dominant leadership of the church? 
Is there being transferred from capital to labor 
much of the important leadership of the future? 
Has there been a transfer of leadership from 
country life and agricultural groups to city and 
industrial folk? Is the dominance of lawyer and 
politician being taken over by farmer and 
worker? Has the one-man super-domination 
epoch given way to the crowd, and if so how 
much mob and how much democracy? Has the 
family surrendered its leadership to other agen- 
cies? What will be the effect of woman’s en- 
larging leadership? Is the leadership of youth 
encroaching upon that of maturity? Is Mr. 
Babbitt taking the place of the former man of 
professional distinction ? 

Whatever changes there are, the leaders of the 
future will approximate an antithesis of the old 
leaders of the political, military, or religious type. 
They will be leaders who represent movements 
and their leadership will draw its strength from 
the cause represented rather than from the over- 
powering individual. Alexander and Napoleon, 
indicted on many counts and sentenced to much 
labor, would scarcely be respectable in the mod- 
ern community. So would the great men of yes- 
terday be shorn of their glory by the social codes 
of today. However perfected in type and tech- 
nique the old leaders were, the world will know 
them no more forever. In their stead will be a 
diffused leadership, of the untapped potential re- 
sources of which the world yet knows little. The 
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task of developing this leadership with always the 
basis of ample spontaneity is the task of the pres- 
ent. The verdict of the future may well agree with 
Joseph K. Hart that “a democracy cannot sur- 
vive unless all the people, or the greater part of 
them, possess the quality of potential leadership 
and the actual leaders possess a deep sense of 
social responsibility and quality of potential loy- 
alty to other leaders.” Many of our deficiencies 
in present-day leadership are due to the failure 
so far to make quick adjustments to social 
change and to the shortness of time for the evo- 
lution of new types. The South is far from 
being an exception to the rule. 


II 


If this failure to make adjustments to social 
and economic change in the aspects of transfer 
of leadership already mentioned be charged 
against the Southern States in general, as a first 
count, the second deficiency may be said to grow 
out of the first. It is that the South lacks experi- 
ence and training for the newer leadership. By 
this ] do not mean merely the normal deficiencies 
of after-war desolation, real and tragic as they 
have been. I mean rather the specific situation 
in which the leaders of the present South have 
had neither experience nor training for leader- 
ship outside the atmosphere of political strife, 
economic limitations, educational and social defici- 
encies, and general mediocrity in many aspects of 
life. How, then, could they lead with distinction 
or govern well? Or how attain an equal place 
in the last half century of rapid development? 
Who were the cld Southern leaders, the lawyers, 
the mayors, the judges, the statesmen? Consider 
today the same communities, towns, cities, states 
in which they held forth; how many of their 
children now occupy the same positions of lead- 
ership as did their fathers? If their children 
have not come into the succession, others have. 
Who are they but the chance representatives of 
the diffused leadership previously referred to, but 
whose potential abilities have in no wise been 
brought out or tested? Some there are of the 
same heritage as the old leaders; more there are 
of the common folk, mixed here and there and 
everywhere in a varied composite of the land. 
Now whatever else may be said of the old South- 
ern leaders; whatever their shortcomings in 
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democratic standards, in attitudes toward race 
and working man, there can be no doubt that they 
stood forth in their leadership as examples of 
distinction, charm, order, force, character. They 
led. And while the younger leaders, of mottled 
mien, do have many ideas in advance of their 
predecessors, and may have in them the making of 
another generation of distinction, they do not 
stand out as did the leaders of the Old South. 
This does not mean that the present status is a 
final criterion any more than the first efforts of 
women in politics will prove to be the permanent 
mode or index of ability. It means simply that 
here is a new generation with limited experience, 
limited training and limited leisure but with the 
abundance of energy, enthusiasm, and small town 
adolescent zest for participating in politico-social 
activities and for enacting righteousness. 

As a rule too much significance is attached to 
temporary results that come from lack of experi- 
ence and education. There is a vast amount of 
difference between judgments based upon limited 
experience and education and those arising from 
low intelligence or potential intelligence for future 
generations. Witness the foolish things which 
any previous generation of folk have done. The 
distinguished father of a future leading pro- 
gressive thanks the Lord for the lowly fly, man- 
kind’s faithful scavinger! The parents of a 
leader in Hygiene education are mortally afraid 
of night air! The embittered Virginian in his 
last will and testament bequeathed to his chil- 
dren and grandchildren and their descendants 
“throughout all generations, that bitter hatred 
and everlastingly malignity of my heart and soul 
against the Yankees, including all the people 
north of the Mason’s and Dixon’s line—to instill 
in the hearts of their children and grandchildren, 
and all future descendants, from childhood, this 
bitter hatred and those malignant feelings against 
the aforesaid people and their descendants 
throughout all future time and generations.” If 
nearly all of his children marry above the Mason 
and Dixon line and become generous lovers of a 
generous people, is it therefore a matter of intel- 
ligence or mellowed time and experience? Is 
progress of scientific son over enthusiastic father 
a matter of more intelligence, or is dogmatic 
limitation of father a permanent handicap to the 
distinguished son to be? Or what man of dis- 
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tinction does not blush to think of youthful state- 
ments made, or early convictions for which he 
has proclaimed himself .. illing to make the great 
sacrifice, or make a fool of himself generally? 
Is he now, in the glow of his prestige and humor, 
the more intelligent or merely more learned and 
experienced? If one be inclined to consider these 
merely academic questions, unrelated to his severe 
judgments upon the folk, let him inquire into the 
history of peoples and let him look forward to 
the future of the governing groups in the grand 
old empire of Britain, in the coming government 
of women, and in the newer aspirations of race 
and common man. The measure of experience 
today ought not to be the fruit of tomorrow. 

Finally, this poverty of the South in experience 
and training is not found alone in the field of 
politics and general leadership. “Blessed are the 
Poor in Spirit,” but the Southern people have 
not been poor in spirit. Rather they have been 
poor in almost every other way. And theirs has 
not been the kingdom of achievement or leader- 
ship or Heaven or anything else save perhaps the 
kingdom of the proud spirit and the glory that 
was old. In education, in wealth, in public health 
and public welfare, in the development of the peo- 
ple and homes and farms of the countryside, in 
literature, in art and in many other finer things 
we lack the opportunity and experience for lead- 
ership and distinction. Even in religion and mor- 
ality, for which we claim so much, we have been 
poor in the fruits of social righteousness, justice, 
and the essence of Christianity. The religion 
that boasts much, complains continuously, seeks 
motes in other people’s eyes, klans together for 
persecutions, mobs the weak, has little respect for 
truth, is selfishly self-centered, is emotionally and 
lazily inclined toward the easiest way, would 
hardly be expected to produce distinguished cre- 
ative contributions in any field. So long as the 
majority of leaders and the great group of fol- 
lowers are rich in that spirit of self righteous- 
ness, of sensitive antagonism toward things not 
our own or of our way of thinking, so long will 
the South be thrice not blessed. 


III 


The third count against us is that we have 
lacked universities. Tommy Wilson of David- 
son becomes Woodrow Wilson at Princeton. The 


mediocre lawyer at Atlanta, fresh from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, becomes Woodrow Wilson 
the political scientist, teacher, university presi- 
dent, governor, President of the United States 
from Johns Hopkins. Walter Hines Page, rest- 
less youth, hunting for himself, querulent of his 
surroundings, from Johns Hopkins finds the 
promise of a great leader. Scores of men today 
in places of distinction began their careers of 
achievement, ambition, redirected purpose from 
the larger universities of this country, many of 
them remained permanently away from the South. 
Other scores, of the same blood and heritage and 
potential ability, but without this opportunity 
have never developed. Count the men from the 
South—there are hundreds—who have achieved 
distinction, whether inside or outside, and see 
how many have had their pushing force from the 
outside. In fact we measure our professional 
folk by the extent to which they hold degrees 
from Northern and Western universities, albeit 
often complaining of the bad influence of those 
universities upon us.- What right have we, in all 
fairness and justice to the South, to pass judg- 
ment upon Southern capacity to produce distinc- 
tion when, by our own and by all estimates, we 
withhold the means and stimulus for distinguished 
effort and service. 

Perhaps the worst part of the situation is the 
fact that the great majority of our Southern 
group, including many colleges and universities, 
do not think in terms of university. And by this 
I do not mean merely the physical plant or the 
student body which go to make a university, but 
the spirit of the university, such as that implied 


in President Chase’s recently stated obligation of 


giving the student a chance to find and love the 
truth. We have had in the South a few examples 
of campaigns being made to build great univer- 
sities, but too often when anything approaching 
university standards is suggested a halt is called. 
Much of the propaganda for finance is too often 
based on the demagogic appeal to religious or 
local stubbornness or pride, all of which instead 
of giving us the universities for which we set 
out, will delay that much longer the coming of 
real universities. Consider, for instance, the 
senior bishop and the late chancellor of the larg- 
est university of his denomination proclaiming in 
his campaign for financial support for the 
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“South’s greatest University” that the South 
“must endow and equip its own institutions of 
learning, and then by the most watchful care 
keep them clear of liberalism and liberalists. This 
is a high and holy obligation which the South 
owes the great Republic of which it is so impor- 
tant a part.” Contrast this then with the estimate 
of that other Southerner, former president of 
Princeton and at the time of this utterance at the 
University of Paris, President of the United 
States. . “University spirit,” he said, “is intoler- 
ant of all things that put the human mind under 
restraint. It is intolerant of everything that seeks 
to retard the advancement of ideals, the accep- 
tance of truth, the purification of life.” Contrast 
it also with the dream of President G. Stanley 
Hall of universities of the future as the shrine 
and power house of the research spirit that shall 
permeate the whole field of inquiry into human 
knowledge and human welfare. His “University 
Invisible” would be “composed of all those every- 
where who are smitten with the passion of adding 
something to the sum of the world’s knowledge.” 

Not all of our limitations in college and uni- 
versity are due to ignorance of university stand- 
ards or lack of university experience and train- 
ing. Lack of resources, the poverty of material 
things already referred to, of course, is respon- 
sible for much. I have before me now an earnest 
request from one of the more progressive smaller 
institutions for women asking for a teacher whose 
classes will include family case work, child wel- 
fare, community organization, social pathology, 
labor problems, economic theory, economic his- 
tory, and of course some social theory. And the 
head of the department, holding his doctorate 
from one of the largest universities of the land 
ought to know better. Other illustrations are 
legion. Thus much of the teaching and claims of 
the smaller institutions become superficial. Many 
of the smaller institutions in both state and 
church are clearly hypocritical in claiming what 
they manifestly do not have. This claim and this 
atmosphere, as well as the limitations themselves, 
tend to lower standards and certainly do not pro- 
vide the educational leadership needed. There 
are other defects that hold back even the best of 
beginnings. One of these is the prevailing ten- 
dency for trustees of colleges and universities, in 
both state and denominational schools, to assume 
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both the legislative and administrative functions 
of the institution, meddling with minute details of 
internal administration, and limiting faculty, ad- 
ministration and even students in their normal 
performance of duty. There are, of course, nota- 
ble exceptions to such a general state, both among 
the smaller schools and the larger ones. And 
the fact that a Southern university has recently 
been admitted into membership of the Association 
of American Universities, and is now president 
of this body, is evidence both of the exception 
and also of the South’s ability to develop and 
maintain universities. It is also evidence that in 
the past the South has not had such universities, 
there being only one other Southern university 
member of this group—a charter member from 
the beginning. 
IV 

The South has lacked an atmosphere conducive 
to achievement and distinction. We have already 
said that the South has an excellent physical en- 
vironment for the development of strong person- 
alities. There are fewer more absurd assump- 
tions than that which attributes the South’s lack 
of achievement to climate or Southern physical 
conditions of soil, topography, or other geogra- 
phical and physical conditions. On the contrary, 
it will be shown in time that the South’s charm 
of climate, variety of situations, richness of 
physical setting, coupled with newer social and 
educational attainments, will prove a superior 
land for the nurture of leaders and for the pro- 
motion of the finer things of life. What we 
mean in this statement is that there has been no 
suitable social, cultural, and spiritual atmosphere 
in which leadership could develop or distinction 
survive. Besides the limitations of experience 
and universities already referred to, there has 
been conflict between races, between classes, be- 
tween denominations, between visible and invis- 
ible government, between dominant demagogues 
and their following. With conflict has come pro- 
test. For years now the dominant note has been 
negative and the South has been sensitive and 
“against” the things that are progressive and the 
things that are not her own. And within her 
borders she has built up faction and clique, the 
one against the other, all against outsiders. One 
can scarcely believe that this querulent pessi- 
mistic South is the same South of the heroic 
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fighters of the war between the states, or the 
earlier cheerful optimists, or that of the epic strug- 
gle to rebuild her devastated estate. Further- 
more the South is afraid, not of Negro domina- 
tion, but of itself, of each other, afraid to speak 
the truth or act justly because of what the folks 
will say; and as Gerald Johnson says, afraid of 
its eighty million Northern critics. A South so 
depressing in atmosphere cannot achieve, and to 
remain so, in the face of all her natural resources 
and her ethnic and social inheritance, would prove 
one of the most abortive epochs in recent history. 

There are, however, heavy tasks ahead if this 
cumulative atmosphere is to be changed before it 
alters the whole structure of the South. We have 
pointed out before the fact that we are ignorant. 
Of course we are. How could we be otherwise in 
the face of past experience? But even so, with 
the handicap of poverty and struggle now hap- 
pily past, we are not learning enough of the great 
truths of science or attaining knowledge of social 
facts and social righteousness. We are afraid of 
the truth and have few leaders to guide us in its 
paths. We have pointed out before how little 
we read and how we fall short of the rest of the 
country and of our reasonable expectations. And 
much of the limited reading is of the inbred sort 
of provincial passing type. We have pointed out 
the fact that we rank low in creative effort, in 
writing worthwhile literature, and that we are 
not willing to pay the price for an achievement 
which many reliable critics believe lies within 
the grasp of Southern talent. And in other fields, 
in the beautifying of our country homes and 
farms, in the planning of towns, in the building 
of school houses, and in many other aspects of 
material achievement the South has come to re- 
flect itself in terms of second rate standards and 
as not willing to sink individual opinion and 
financial cost into the common good. 

In its sensitiveness the South is still hot-headed, 
emotional, unthinking in its attitude toward many 
questions and toward those who do not agree with 
its opinions or traditions, or those who do not 
approve of its conduct.’ This is especially true of 
matters relating to race, religion, industry, and 
outside criticism. On the other hand, the South 
is boastful and superficial with reference to its 
achievements. Of course it has so long been con- 
sidered backward that its defense mechanisms 


would naturally develop something of this sort; 
and of course the statements made about it have 
often been hard to bear. Further, it would seem 
to deserve recognition for what it is achieving, 
for like Lincoln’s ginger bread, no one ever liked 
it more or had less of it. Nevertheless, it is in 
grave danger, as has been proved in certain sec- 
tions, of crippling its future achievement through 
the constant backward look or the prideful boast 
of mediocrities. Blessed are the meek, but the 
South has not been meek nor has it thereby in- 
herited much of the earth. The South is too 
proud of its non-progressive fundamentalism and 
enjoys an easy-going rationalism which places en- 
tirely too much responsibility for its shortcomings 
upon the Lord. The South, claiming to be pre- 
eminently Christian is yet in many instances in 
danger of breeding a gross spirit of boastful ma- 
terialism with ecclesiastical dogmatism and of 
joining political demagoguery in unholy alliance 
with religious fervor, thus producing a mongrel 
barrenness, the despair of classification. Such an 
atmosphere coupled with ignorance and intoler- 
ance will scarcely produce leaders of distinction. 


V 


The South has not accorded due recognition to 
merit within its own borders. By this I do not 
mean merely the “prophet without honor” habit, 
which, after all is one of the social order’s best 
mechanisms for the development of its fledgelings. 
Nor do I mean simply that recurrence of the 
South’s failure to recognize such men as Walter 
Hines Page or Woodrow Wilson; for, as Pro- 
fessor Connor points out, much of this was their 
own fault. Nor even do I mean only the failure 
of the South ever to recognize or follow them 
except to further its own plans or to please its 
vanity. It need not be replied that the South 
takes great pride in its distinguished sons who, 
having departed from its midst, return to receive 
acclaim. The South has not yet shown that this 
enthusiasm is more than a glorification of South- 
ern achievement. We mean more than all these; 
we mean a recognition that includes position, 
financial reward, esteem and an atmosphere for 
work, and the privilege of free speech and un- 
hampered proper personal pursuit of achievement. 

The factor of inadequate financial support is 
an element of the situation, not a censure of past 
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performance. But as a fact it is a most powerful 
and determining element and one which must be 
reckoned with in the future. And the future is 
what counts. It is but natural that in the past a 
region, characterized by the limitations already 
mentioned should not only be unable to meet the 
financial terms of more prosperous and experi- 
enced sections, but also that it should develop an 
atmosphere unfriendly to larger rewards. There 
is, however, less reason for a critical and jealous 
state of mind on the part of professional or com- 
mon folk which tends to discourage adequate sal- 
aries or suitable pay for professional work. In 
particular, there is no excuse for the attitude of 
many of the approximating richer folk which 
holds, to all intents and purposes, that teachers, 
professors in colleges and universities, or liter- 
ary folk, ought to be thankful for whatever sal- 
aries or financial rewards may be apportioned to 
them by their generous boards. ‘They are in it 
simply for the money anyway and should be em- 
ployed if they are of the faith and can be had 
cheap enough. Such an attitude adds immensely 
to the attractiveness of better positions and higher 
salaries in other places. It is, of course, often 
the lack of appreciation as measured by small sal- 
aries, rather than the limited salaries themselves, 
which constitutes the turning point. 

If to the absence of a sympathetic atmosphere 
or of appreciation of progressive social, economic 
or political effort, or of creative work, be added 
denial of freedom of speech or opportunity to pro- 
duce, how much surplus energy, ability or power 
must one put forth to achieve even an average? 
And of that average what chance is there for 
objective measurement or visible recognition? 
This, again, is no mere academic question, for 
there are many who make no pretense of speaking 
or writing freely. Then there is that great num- 
ber who, surrendering little by little, gradually 
benumbed through easy-going rationalization 
from the promise of great things to static 
acquiescence, who do not know that they do not 
know. How many manuscripts there are unpub- 
lished, how many positive impulses unobeyed, or 
how many progressive steps there remain untaken 
because of the surety of vanishing position and 
influence, no one of course knows. But I do 
know oi many. Nor is the prevailing forbidden 


fruit limited to radical doctrines in politics, eco- 
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nomics, education, religion or sociology, but re- 
strictions encompass the simple, sincere, cour- 
ageous telling of the truth about the South, its 
people, its history, its tasks. . Indeed, the atmos- 
phere of fear is not limited to Herrin, or to the 
common folk of the South. It permeates the 
whole body politic. 

And of what sort is the merit which we do 
recognize within and without the South? There 
could be named, of the older group still living, 
five score individuals now in the South whose 
abilities, personalities and achievements, in a fair 
field of opportunity and support, would easily 
rank among the first order in any larger com- 
pany. And of the younger group I should gladly 
undertake to find another outstanding one hun- 
dred with promise as great or greater than these. 
Of course they are held in high esteem in the 
home state in smaller ways, but who follows 
them? What recognition do they have? What 
time, means, opportunity and irresistible impulses 
have they had since the first days of their prom- 
ise? Who outside of local groups ever knows of 
their abilities or benefits from their work? Or 
what larger promise have they for the future? 
Who are they, on the other hand, by whose repu- 
tations the South is known and whose leadership 
the South follows and esteems? Are they not 
the demagogues and the dogmatists in politics and 
religion? 

And here is a peculiar thing, a sort of para- 
doxum paradoxorum. With all of our agitated 
protest against outside suggestion or interference 
and all our enacted “home boy” and “home tal- 
ent” appointments to the great majority of posi- 
tions, nevertheless when we have distinction or 
honor to confer, advice to publish, money to pay 
for services, forthwith we hasten to find some- 
one from afar off upon whom to bestow honor, in 
~eturn for which we expect kind words, high 
praise, and local commendation for having brought 
the great earth to our small town. Indeed the 
chief service rendered by our distinguished vis- 
itors is usually our own verdict that we have got 
the best of talent for fortuitous display. If there 
be home folks within the domain of the Southern 
States let them consider it high honor to pay 
their own expenses and attend conferences and 
universities, but let them not presume to know 
more than the local folks or expect financial re- 
ward or appreciation. If there be those from afar, 
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let them know forsooth that we have the willing- 
ness and ability to pay whatever is necessary, and 
the more the honorarium the more we neglect the 
rest of the program. It is commonly assumed in 
the South, that nothing which might be produced 
there can possibly be of more than local interest. 
If something is done well in the South it must be 
forsooth Southern, It is true that we talk about 
it being time something of national importance 
should be produced from the South, but we either 
expect such an effort to fail or we are surprised 
that it does not, and to ask a Southerner to take 
counsel of,.Southerner is presumptuous indeed. 
If we have a large fund to pay for a series of 
lectures or a survey or for expert work, we find 
someone outside of the South who agrees to take 
special time, pains, energy, and very commendably 
and successfully gives us a good piece of work. 
It seems never to occur to us that if money were 
available, if time and leisure and resources were 
afforded, the type of effort which our own folk 
put forth would be far different from the hur- 
ried, unappreciated demands which we make 
upon them whenever there is free service and 
emergency task. It is a commonplace to affirm 
that creative work of quality must be produced 
in workable atmosphere and with workable tools. 


VI 


Much more ought to be said. Other factors 
ought to be discussed. These that have been pre- 
sented ought to be qualified. It must be remem- 
bered of course that the term “the South” is not 
accurate. There are vast differences between the 
states, and in many instances the differences are 
growing. But most of all we should hasten to 
say that not one of these counts against the South 
need in any sense be a permanent fundamental 
part of our structural civilization and promise. 
And the statement of these glaring deficiencies 
ought to give particular emphasis to the startling 
assertion that in the face of the limitations that 
now exist it is entirely possible that the South 
has within its being much of the supreme quality 
and potential which the nation needs above all 
things else at this time. To give evidence that 
this is true and to set in motion forces which will 
turn the Southern potential into national power 
will constitute the supreme task of the next few 
generations, 


The usual rebuttal that most of the shortcom- 
ings which may be charged to the South are also 
in some degree found in other states and in other 
sections amounts to nothing. What we are con- 
cerned with is the actual fact of what the South 
is doing and can do. The only criterion will be 
results. We are tired, eternally tired, of limita- 
tions. Tired of wrong impressions, tired of the 
defense complex and mechanism, tired of unend- 
ing ridicule, tired of taking second and third and 
fourth rate places in achievement, tired of unde- 
veloped potential, tired of lack of opportunity, 
tired of complacency, ignorance, poverty, and all 
the paradoxes that now flower out of a soil which 
can produce better. Anyone can add up the five 
counts which we have enumerated and see the 
impossibility of ever hoping for distinguished 
achievement and service so long as these conditions 
last. A full expectation under these circum- 
stances is ridiculous and immoral. The wonder 
is that the South has done so much as it has. 
And the story of its achievement both in its reg- 
ional rebuilding and in its contribution of out- 
standing individuals in the nation is the greatest 
possible evidence of its possibilities and of the 
critical need for a spiritual revolution throughout 
the Southland. 

We have not mentioned some of the commonly 
discussed handicaps. We have not referred to 
the old tendency to render judgment upon indi- 
vidual and creative effort only in relation to 
family standing. I have not discussed the mis- 
understanding of one class by another, and other 
specific factors. We have referred only indirectly 
to the handicap of race. We have not taken into 
consideration the economic history of the South, 
and many factors of mediocrity which were al- 
ready appearing even before the war between the 
states. These, we believe, are well on the road to 
their place in the historical record of the South 
of other days. Nor have we enumerated under 
each of the general deficiencies discussed the out- 
standing beginnings looking already in the direc- 
tion of new days. There is ample evidence to 
show that the South can evolve its situation. 
Certain it is that the South can be brought to 
make adjustments to meet the needs of social 
and economic change. Certain it is that the South 
can gain experience and training. The South 
has already shown that it can produce and main- 
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tain universities and leaders if it will. It would 
be absurd to say that because the South in the 
past had not produced an atmosphere conducive 
to creative effort and social progress it therefore 
would always be so limited. And to affirm that 
the South will not in the future give adequate re- 
ward and recognition to its leaders would be at 
once for the South to set upon itself the seal of 
inferiority. And the South has no inclination to 
do this. 

After all, however, is it possible that the South 
has something to offer besides its determination 
and its ability to eliminate the common deficien- 
cies which all Southerners must agree now exist, 
and its will to develop its resources, human and 
physical? This itself is, of course, a rich offer- 
ing and one that will require heroic efforts to 
bring forth. Nevertheless I do not believe that 
any fair student of the South, adding up and 
analyzing his accurate data on the subject, can 
come to any other conclusion than that it can be 
done. Looking forward, then, to the time when 
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the Southern civilization, freed from its self-im- 
posed impassable barriers, shall have created fay- 
orable situations, what else is there which the 
South may offer to the nation at large in addition 
to the development of its own potential? What 
is there in its groups from mountain crag to 
shores of sand which might contribute to a recre- 
ating epos? Is there in the spiritual mode, re- 
ligious zeal, demagogic appeal, stubborn individ- 
ualism, ethnic unity, heroic pride, adolescent com- 
bativeness, imaginative romance, something 
which exists in abundance in the rough, which 
the South and the Nation need to mine and re- 
fine? There is much evidence to show that there 
is. The Nation needs some sort of rennaissance 
of intellectual conviction, spiritual rejuvenation 
and stable morality that does not rattle with super- 
ficial verbage. Shorn of the glory of its intro- 
verted social personality and its objective material 
limitation, what may the South not offer in its 
newer day? To turn this Southern potential into 
national power is a Southern promise. 
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NE WHO has followed the output of literature 

during the past half-dozen years must have 
been impresed with the great interest thereby re- 
vealed in things religious. Professor Giddings 
has advanced the generalization that an era of 
peace and plenty is an era of doubt and skepti- 
cism, but an era of war and social crisis is an 
era of faith and mysticism. Certain it is that 
the war intensified certain religious controversies, 
opened afresh questions pertaining to the Chris- 
tian way fo life and the role of the Church, and 
gave a powerful impetus to Fundamentalism, 
Anti-Evolutionism and Anti-Intellectualism. The 
conflict of science with theology once more be- 
came a matter of uppermost interest. To those 
who declared that Christianity had failed to save 
the world from disaster, it was replied that Chris- 
tianity had never been tried and that in fact it 
was science which had proven to be a Franken- 
stein. To this in turn the scientific skeptic re- 
sponded that Christianity had been proven in 
1900 years that it never would be tried and that 
the remedy for the destructive power which 
science has achieved was not the darkness of 
obscurantist caves but the full glare of the unob- 
structed light of complete knowledge. Thus amid 
the newspaper reports of a revival of religious 
intolerance and persecution in church and college 
the merry controversy rose to almost dramatic 
episodes only to subside once more to an outward 
respectability. 

Traces of this controversy are seen in the 
volumes entitled Christianity and Modern 
Thought, and Contributions of Science to Re- 
ligion. Both are symposiums. The former is a 
general assessment of the validity of Christian 
doctrine in the world of modern science. There 
are nine lectures originally given at a Congre- 
gational church in New Haven. As would be ex- 
pected, the “modern thought” of the title is that 
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brand of modern thought which is acceptable to 
an advanced orthodoxy. From the opening paper 
on “Keeping the Faith” by Dean Brown of the 
Yale Divinity School to the closing one, “Chris- 
tianity and International Relations” by Robert 
Speer there is not a single paper that does not 
fall back at critical points on the orthodoxy of 
the seminaries. That this would not suit the 
natives of the palmetto groves or the short-grass 
prairies is evident in a score of passages. Equally 
evident is it t!:at it will not suit the strictly scien- 
tific mind either. Professor Lull in “Evolution 
and Religion” discards the doctrine of creationism 
as out of harmony with the universality of cause 
and effect pointed by science, but falls back on 
the assumption of an immanent God. Only the 
will to believe can be satisfied with such easy 
evasion of the really important question, “But is 
this God a personal spirit to which one can have 
recourse in time of need?” Dean Sperry of the 
Harvard Theological Seminary advances the old 
argument in his essay, “Life after Death,” to the 
effect that such life is essential to give meaning to 
this one. “The alternative to such projection of 
immediate experience into the future is sheer 
irrationality.” That’s one way of looking at the 
matter. A vast number of the best minds man- 
kind has yet produced have found this life, under- 
stood in relation to the rest of nature, full of 
meaning and beauty in itself. But concerning 
such matters one can only express a point of view, 
and let it go at that. The fact of the matter is 
that this book is too much concerned with the- 
ology to have any meaning except for those 
already imbued with the faith. 

The Contributions of Science to Religion opens 
more promisingly in a very interesting and sug- 
gestive essay by Dean Mathews of the Chicago 
Divinity School. He defines religion “as the 
complex of those social acts by means of which 
a group undertakes to ward off the anger and gain 
the help of those superhuman and not «nderstood 
elements of its surroundings upon wiuch it de- 
pends,” (p. 2 and p. 35.) This appears an 
acceptable definition, although one must note in 
passing the ambiguity which lurks in the word 
“superhuman.” If by this is meant the natural 
forces which at any time are beyond human con- 
trol one has a naturalistic conception of religion; 
but if there is meant spiritual or transcendental 
powers, then one has quite a different thing, the 
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implication of supernatural deities conceived as 
furnishing a realistic basis for religious beliefs 
and acts. That the latter conception is the one in 
mind comes out in the succeeding paragraphs. 
We are thus once more back in the sloughs of 
theological disputation. Moreover, if the soci- 
ologist is right in viewing religion as a purely 
natural social phenomenon understandable in its 
entirety through individual and group psychology, 
then he can have little interest in the query which 
the remaining chapters of this book seek to 
answer, namely, is the religious view of life, that 
is, the assumption of a personal God, consistent 
with modern science. We are thus back where we 
were a moment ago when we abandoned the 
New Haven Congregationalists for the Chicago 
Baptists. 

But this book allows us a long respite, for there 
follows on the “Introduction,” “Part I,” in which 
brief surveys of modern physics, astronomy, 
geology, biology, botany, and animal, social, and 
psychic evolution are given by nine distinguished 
scientists. Then comes “Part II” in which 
“Scientific Codperation with Nature” is set forth 
by four experts in medicine, eugenics, agriculture 
and sanitation. These chapters are among the 
most interesting summaries of modern science 
which the reviewer has chanced to see. Most 
readers of this Journal will find profit in reading 
Newman’s chapter on “Animal Evolution,” Faris’s 
on “Social Evolution,” Judd’s on “Mind and Evo- 
lution.” Of almost equal interest are the follow- 
ing: “The Structure of Matter” by Robert A. 
Millikan; “The Structure of the Cosmos” by 
Edwin B. Frost ; and “The Making of Our Earth” 
by Edward B. Mathews. 

But in Part III, “Religion, the Personal Adjust- 
ment to Environment” by Dean Mathews we once 
more plunge back into matters of personal opinion 
and diverse interpretation. In four interestingly 
written chapters the Dean strives to convince the 
reader that religion can be put to the experimental 
test, as is requisite in this age, and will prove its 
worth and hence its reality in comforting men’s 
minds, quieting their fears, satisfying their hearts. 

But all this is obvious enough. No one denies 
the existence of religion and its accompanying 
psychic phenomena. What one misses here is any 
attempt at a natural science explanation of such 
experiences. If they are to be considered ade- 
quate to establish the existence of the supernatural 


powers believed in, then the world verily is full 
of spirits, ghosts, demons, angels, gods and devils, 
all capable of producing genuine bona fide re- 
ligious thrills, quality and quantity dependent on 
the size of the deity and the depth of the faith of 
the believer. The Dean starts out to make his 
faith rational ; but what he does is to “rationalize” 
his faith, He would have done much better to 
have followed certain leads which he opened up 
some years ago in his excellent little book on 
“Patriotism and Religion.” He would thus have 
avoided theology and kept his thinking in touch 
with the efforts of science. 

One opens the volume on “Immortality” eagerly 
for here are nine essays by distinguished scholars. 
Five of them tell us about the ideas of the future 
life held by the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Hin- 
doos, the Hebrews and the Christians, one scans 
the poets for their vision of an undying life and 
the remaining three treat respectively the phil- 
osophy, the ethics and the science of immortality. 
The first five essays are both interesting and 
valuable historical studies. The conceptions of 
immortality among civilized peoples have moved 
from the grossly material to the refined spiritual. 
Even the poets merely express the views of their 
age. Canon Barnes in “Science and Immortality” 
and Principal Galloway of St. Andrew’s in “The 
Philosophy of Immortality” unite in saying, as 
the latter puts it, that “if we restrict ourselves to 
what science and metaphysics can tell us, the prob- 
lem of life after death is likely to end in a note 
of uncertainty.” But the former joins with Ru- 
dolph Eucken, “The Ethical Basis of Immortal- 
ity,” in holding, as does Dean Sperry in the 
reference above, that if the universe be conceived 
as rational then the destruction of the human 
personality after death would be irrational. The 
indifferent mind cannot follow such reasoning 
and must feel that the good professors are merely 
whistling to keep up their courage. Professor 
Macintyre of the University of Sydney supplies a 
choice bit of pseudo-scientific rationalizing when 
he argues in “The Christian Idea of Immortality” 
that one may accept the doctrine that physical man 
evolved from the brutes, but his evolution is now 
continuing on the psychic plane so that man is 
becoming more and more “spiritually minded” 
with the passing of generations. One thus fore- 
sees a time when man may be truly spiritual and 
thus achieve immortality. This is pretty hard on 
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our billions of forebears, but if the process suc- 
ceeds in supplying our descendants with genuine 
spiritual souls, metaphysically integrated but 
physically non-existent, perhaps we need not be 
overcritical. 

The plain out-standing facts seem to be these: 

(1) Plant and animal nature from which man 
is derived by a process of evolutionary change, 
furnishes no instance of continuance of life after 
death. Life is a physical phenomenon in the sense 
that it is known only in connection with organic 
structures. It is, in fact, merely the mode of 
functioning of such structures and inevitably 
disappears with their serious alteration or 
destruction. 

(2) There is, in consequence of (1), a physical 
immortality through reproduction. Pearl, in “The 
Biology of Death,” has demonstrated the potential 
immortality of the cell; amoeba, man, and all 
forms between manifest the physical continuity 
of the stream of life. 

(3) As life is unknown and even unthinkable 
in realistic terms apart from organic structures, so 
mind is unknown and unthinkabe in realistic 
terms apart from nerve structure. The intimacy 
of mind and body needs no demonstration. Alter 
the brain and mind is altered. The feebleminded, 
the insane, the epileptic, the normal, the genius, 
the poet, the musician, owe their minds to their 
bodies. The fact here again is that mind is the 
functioning of nerve structures and ceases with 
the serious alteration or destruction of them. 

(4) Psychical research has in spite of tre- 
mendous efforts failed to produce a single case of 
convincing spirit manifestation. This should have 
been anticipated for there are no means whereby 
pure and genuine spirit can make itself manifest 
to man. Hence the effort to secure “materializa- 
tions” ; but when and if a spirit “materializes” it 
ceases to be spirit. The detection of pure spirit 
by human senses is thus a contradiction in terms. 
Morever, it should be noted that all the noted 
mediums, from the predecessors of Palladino to 
the Margery so recently exposed by Houdini, have 
been proven to be conscious frauds. Primitive 
man, as Lowie, Rivers, Perry and Moore all 
show, had no hesitation in making his spirits 
grossly corporeal. Souls become more and more 
shadowy with the growth of knowledge and 
sophistication, until, in a strictly scientific view 
they disappear altogether into a sort of universal 
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energy, an impersonal Nirvana, where personality 
and identity both are lost at once. 

Most of these propositions would be accepted 
by Professor Tsanoff, The Problem of Immor- 
tality: Studies in Personality and Value. It has 
written a really notable book, which is at once a 
work of literature, a history of philosophy, and an 
original contribution to philosophical and_the- 
ological thought. With a lightness of touch sel- 
dom found in metaphysical discussion he traces 
the materialistic denial of individual existence in 
saeculo saeculorum from Democritus to Haeckel 
and finds it inadequate because it fails to give full 
appreciation to purpose, evaluation, truth seeking, 
ideals of goodness and beauty, ambition, hope, 
despair, loyalty, pity, piety. In other words, the 
mechanistic view is held unsatisfactory because 
it does not appreciate the meaning of personality 
and life values. Similarly the inadequacy of 
other viewpoints from Buddhism to Positivism 
are surveyed. Throughout the author takes a 
high and detached position quite in harmony with 
the finest philosophical and scientific tradition. 
He recognizes that the crude popular conceptions 
of a biological or psychological existence of the 
identical and identifiable person in saeculo saecu- 
lorum in some material or thinly material form 
are no longer worth arguing. He also recognizes 
what few theologians are ever willing to admit, 
that the postulate of an Absolute of infinite power 
and wisdom, who watches every process of the 
universe with a jealous eye, who knows the num- 
ber of hairs on all human heads everywhere, and 
who foreordains and yet takes note of the spar- 
row’s fall, condemns man and society to a genuine 
Fatalism. Such a view places human destiny 
wholly in the hands of One who had ordained the 
course of each life from an infinite beginning. 
Tsanoff, therefore, would not have a God who 
was truly Absolute, but only one who constitutes 
a sort of ultimate measure of Perfection. Now 
the striving for moral perfection, which man alone 
manifests, is at once the evidence of the unity and 
uniqueness of the human personality and also its 
claim to immortality. Tsanoff admits that this 
conclusions rests on hope and an act of faith,— 
and hence he will not expect to convince the 
scientific. 

The book is written in such a masterly way that 
the reviewer confesses utter inability to under- 
stand how a mind so clear and so well oriented 
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can, in the absence of a deep desire to affirm a 
prepossession, make itself believe that it has done 
anything in all this elaboration except to come out 
where it intended to before the inquiry began. To 
reject the ordinary arguments for immortality 
only to fall back on the even more mystical notion 
that personality must be immortal because it is a 
unique unity and expresses the values of life 
leaves one gaping. What then, pray, is person- 
ality? Does it not rest on flesh and blood? And 
what are these “values” the author talks so much 
about? Are they not socially derived, a part of 
the social heritage and do they not change from 
age to age and place to place? Finally, it should 
be pointed out again that the belief in a future 
life is not essential to give meaning and value to 
this one. There is, in fact, a direct antithesis be- 
tween the two lives. The less the one this side 
the grave means, the more the one on the other is 
glorified. But when this life becomes filled with 
a vivid reality the other loses interest. It is safe 
to say that a really intelligent mode of living here 
and now is not affected in the slightest degree by 
any belief concerning the hereafter. 

This is clearly perceived by Professor Selbie 
who points out that the moral foundations of the 
universe will not crumble if the belief in im- 
mortality be given up, but that “the highest ethical 
conceptions are independent of all considerations 
of rewards or punishments” (pp. 277-278). This 
author, however, who is a lecturer in natural and 
comparative religion at Oxford, thinks the doc- 
trine of immortality has plausible grounds: (1) 
because implied in the conception of God, and (2) 
because of the probability that consciousness 
dominates the brain, using it merely as a medium 
for expression and existing in an essentially inde- 
pendent state (pp. 278-283), and (3) because the 
psychical researchers have proven most of their 
case. Such statements are not arguments; they 
are not evidence ; they are once more the rational- 
izations of faith, the substance of things hoped 
for but as yet unseen. 

It must be said, however, that Professor Sel- 
bie’s work is a welcome addition to the literature 
of religious psychology. It does not contain any 
central thesis; nor does it pretend to originality. 
But it has brought together a convenient and 
systematic presentation of a wide range of recent 
studies. In addition to the chapters dealing with 
the “religious consciousness” there are chapters 


on “The Unconscious in Religious Experience,” 
“Cult and Worship,” “Belief in God,” “The Psy- 
chology of Conversion,” “Prayer,” “Sin and Re- 
pentance,” “Mysticism,” “The Hope of Immor- 
tality,” and “Religion and the New Psychology.” 
The author has drawn heavily on such American 
authors as Starbuck, Ames, Leuba, Coe, Jastrow 
and others and on a wide range of recent literature 
in general psychology. In the last chapter he 
approves the emphasis on the large role of the 
subconscious, but he takes issue with the psycho- 
analytic interpretations of many religious phe- 
nomena. Thus when Jung declares that the idea 
of God is merely an infantile projection from our 
consciousness and thus denies the existence of 
God, Professor Selbie replies that the existence 
of God is definitely proven to the religious person 
by his own experience, his consciousness of con- 
tact and communion with Him. But this is an 
amazingly naive reply. On this ground the exis- 
tence of every god, devil and ghost ever believed 
in by primitive man would be proven for they all 
made themselves clear to the consciousness of the 
individual believer. There is, in fact, in Pro- 
fessor Selbie’s own volume abundant material for 
the interpretation of the whole of religious experi- 
ences in terms of individual and social psychology 
without any resort to supernatural influences. 
Much the same may be said of the psychological 
approach of Rev. Mathews, chaplain to the king 
and Dean of King’s College, London. In a clear 
and candid manner he discusses the psychology 
of belief in God, conversion and immortality. He 
states all the common-sense arguments and some 
of the scientific ones only to reject them on the 
ground that these matters are in last analysis 
metaphysical in nature and therefore psychology 
cannot have the final voice. He admits that psy- 
chology points to the dependence of mind on 
body and this makes any assumtion of the sepa- 
rate existence of the soul precarious; but he takes 
some comfort in the assumption of the interaction 
of mind and body which psychology cannot at 
least wholly disprove; and this gives some ground 
for the hope that the soul is capable of a free and 
independent existence. In a word he admits that 
science furnishes scant basis for the belief in 
immortality and therefore he thinks it wise to 
take refuge in metaphysics where each may in- 
dulge his own fancies without fear of embarrass- 


ment by facts. 
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It is interesting to contrast such a view with 
the arguments advanced by Patten in The Passing 
of the Phantoms, A Study of Evolutionary Psy- 
chology and Morals. He not only argues for the 
existence of mind throughout living things, but 
advances a quantity of evidence for the evolution 
of mind from plant to man and of morals from 
most rudimentary beginnings to the highly com- 
plicated human systems. Human consciousness 
cannot be set apart from the rest of nature as 
something of a special sort. If now one bring 
such facts as these along side the assumptions 
and reasoning of Tsanoff and Mathews he dis- 
covers that substantially all the arguments for 
human immortality must apply also to animals of 
many sorts from insects up. There is no escape 
from this except in assumptions which make man 
a special creation, assumptions from which the 
belief in human immortality cannot be deduced. 
That is of course a question begging solution. 

There is one conception of consciousness which 
Mathews does not consider but which is in full 
harmony with the array of facts advanced by 
Patten, namely, that consciousness is an attribute 
of highly complex living nervous structure. Mind 
is as much the functioning of such structures as 
strength is the functioning of living muscular tis- 
sues. It is unknown apart from them and alters 
with them. But if the soul be not immortal what 
of moral values and the meaning of life. Patten 
finds such values and meaning inherent in the 
processes and values of life itself. Indeed he 
concludes that the Non-superstitious Man who is 
evolving in our scientific age can find in these 
processes “fundamental rules of morality apart 
from imaginative conception of the supernatural” 
(P. 102). This is sufficiently obvious to those 
who have sufficient mental freedom to see it; to 
others it will be meaningless. 

One expects from Bertrand Russell a viewpoint 
thoroughly in harmony with the logic of modern 
science. What I Believe is not only written from 
such a viewpoint but is one of the clearest, most 
readable and most constructive utterances which 
has come from Russell in a long time. At the 
very outset he rejects both God and immortality 
as finding no support in science. Moreover he 
finds that neither is essential to religion because 
neither is found in Buddhism. In view of the 
fact that thinking and personality traits are based 
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on brain structure and functions, he finds it in- 
conceivable that these activities should persist 
after death. He finds that religion is based on 
an original fear of nature; but all fear is bad, 
and, therefore, religion has stultified the human 
mind and hindered the development of the human 
personality. Turning to the question of “the good 
life,” he finds that it is “one inspired by love and 
guided by knowledge” (P. 20). By love here he 
means a sentiment compounded of delight, benev- 
olence and understanding. An increase of knowl- 
edge, thereto, which heightens understanding is 
essential to the perfection of the attitudes of be- 
nevolence and well-wishing. 

From this Russell takes up a discussion of 
“moral rules” and of individual and social salva- 
tion, leading to a final chapter on “science and 
happiness.” He finds that traditional morality is 
too largely compounded of superstitious man- 
dates of the gods. They, therefore, unnecessarily 
restrain individuals and produce a warping of 
personalities and a cultivation of mutual mis- 
understandings and hatreds which fill the world 
with suspicions and terrors. “Conscience is a 
most fallacious guide, since it consists of vague 
reminiscences of precepts heard in early youth, so 
that it is never wiser than its possessor’s nurse 
or mother. To live a good life in the fullest sense 
a man must have a good education, friends, love, 
children (if he desires them) a sufficient income 
to keep him from want and grave anxiety, good 
health, and work which is not uninteresting. All 
these things, in varying degrees, depend upon the 
community, and are helped or hindered by politi- 
cal events. The good life must be lived in a good 
society, and is not fully possible otherwise” 
(Pp. 60-61). 

Instead, then, of the mixture of preaching and 
bribery which is at the basis of present moral 
training, Russell would substitute an active cul- 
tivation of helpfulness and courage on the basis 
of a scientific knowledge of individual and social 
psychology. He would organize society and 
tradition so as to combat fear,—fear of both the 
living and the dead. Through science it should 
be possible in the coming generations to enable 
the vast majority of people to live the good life 
through the possession of knowledge, self-control, 
and that benevolent understanding which pro- 
duces harmony among men. 
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There is, however, one important point where 
Russell seems to contradict himself. He implies 
more than once that there is no basis for ethical 
judgment except individual or human desires. 
Now, every sociologist would probably admit that 
what is moral is relative, being determined by time 
and place. But this is not the same thing as ad- 
mitting that one code is as good as another. Rus- 
sell himself would aim to make life longer and 
happier, and in so doing he implies that ethical 
codes which achieve these results are better than 
their opposites. There is in fact an objective test 
of moral codes and precepts because in the long 
run those individuals, families and societies which 
achieve health, vigor, and intelligent command 
over the essential conditions of life persist. Sci- 
ence alone can point the way to such an ethical 
code. 

Professor Lowie has added substantially to his 
fame and placed all students of social origins 
under further indebtedness by his Primitive Re- 
ligion. It pretends to a psychological rather than 
an historical inquiry, but there is nowhere a sys- 
tematic discussion of psychological questions and 
little reliance on the recent works on social or 
religious psychology. The author derives the 
“religious” from the impressions of awe, sur- 
prise and wonder which nature made on primitive 
man’s mind. He stresses unduly the importance of 
individual experience, for, though the individual 
may have a vision or extraordinary thrill in isola- 
tion, the nature of this experience is still socially 
determined. Moreover, in the chapter on “Col- 
lectivism” the author, relying mainly on Golden- 
weiser’s criticisms, rejects almost in toto Durk- 
heim’s theories, only in later pages to adopt as 
basic elements in his own interpretation what are 
clearly Durkheim’s two greatest contributions, 
namely, (1) the importance of symbolism and 
(2) the power of the group to make anything 
“sacred” or “profane” (a classification which 
Lowie also rejects with a sweeping gesture only 
to replace them by the terms “extraordinary” and 
“ordinary”.) It may be noted here also that 
Lowie having rejected Tylor’s animism and Durk- 
heim’s social origin leaves the reader in doubt as 
to just how he thinks man derived the ideas of 
soul and god. 

Part I of the book gives a synthetic view of 
four primitive religions showing how in times of 
crisis the Crow Indian seeks the Supernatural 


through a vision, the Ekoi of Kamerun resorts to 
a sorcerer and prays to a ghost, the Bakava of 
New Guinea places his confidence in a magician 
and his ceremonies, while the Polynesian has a 
considerable array of divinities, varying in rank 
and power, numerous mystery cults, elaborate 
taboos and a guild of professional mystery mon- 
gers or theologians. These chapters bring to- 
gether in readily available form materials difficult 
to find and even more difficult for the general 
student to systematize and analyze. 

Part II cortains a critical study of Animism, 
Magic, and Collectivism, while Part III contains 
discussions of such special themes as the relative 
roles of historical and psychological factors, 
woman, art, and individual differences in relation 
to religion. 

It will be of interest to compare Part II with 
the pertinent parts of the works by Rivers, 
Moore, Perry, Selbie and Petrie. Lowie follows, 
in a keenly critical manner, the lead of Tylor 
and Marett in their discussion of animism and 
animatism. He rejects Durkheim’s effort to de- 
rive all conceptions of the supernatural from the 
idea of soul. With Lang and Father Schmidt 
he contends that the notion of a high-god is sepa- 
rate in origin from that of soul, though not mono- 
theistic on the archaic social levels. Moreover, 
he agrees with Marett in finding the notions of 
animism and animatism essentially non-religious. 
They acquire a religious significance only with 
the development of the conception of human sur- 
vival in some mysterious form capable of exerting 
power for the weal or woe of survivors. Moore’s 
interpretation is in essential agreement, as he 
relies largely on Marett also. But he stresses 
the significance of the pre-animistic ‘notion of an 
occult, impersonal wonder-working force. His 
work, however, is neither a systematic exposition 
of facts nor an excursion into theory but a state- 
ment of “opinions about the evolution of religion 
formed in the course of a good many years’ occu- 
pation with the subject.” It is popular and de- 
scriptive rather than analytical and hence of little 
value to the student more or less familiar with 
anthropological works in this field. 

Lowie conceives the “religious” as comprehen- 
sively inclusive of all beliefs and acts which have 
to do with “awe-inspiring, extra-ordinary mani- 
festations of reality,” that is, with the Supernatu- 
ral. In this broad concept magical beliefs and 
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practices are included as “religious” because of 
their psychological kinship, although Lowie does 
not wish to be interpreted as sharply departing 
from the view of Marett that magic and religion 
are distinct ways of dealing with the supernatural 
(p. 147.) Dr. Rivers’s position as regards these 
fundamental concepts is also similar to Marett’s. 
He defines (p. 4) magic as rites whose efficacy 
depends on man’s own powers; religion, as pro- 
cesses whose efficacy depends on the will of some 
higher power. Professor Perry does not concern 
himself with definitions and analytic concepts as 
he is concerned solely with the historical origins 
and spread of certain religious ideas and practices. 
One may say, therefore, that there is a close agree- 
ment among all the above authors who deal with 
fundamental analysis as to the nature of magic 
and religion and their relations to each other. 
Rivers, who here displays the clarity and pene- 
tration for all which his work is noted, relates 
medicine, or those practices whereby man seeks to 
control phenomena believed to be related to his 
health, to both magic and religion. Primitive 
leechcraft or medical practice was a mixture of 
natural, magical and religious elements depending 
on the theory of the nature of disease which pre- 
vailed. Medicine grew out of magic and religion. 
The discussion of these relationships and their 
illustration in concrete cases will be found both 
interesting and illuminating. But Rivers intends 
the study of medicine, magic and religion only 
as an example of “the principles and methods 
which should guide and direct the study of the 
history of social institutions” (p. 55.) Here then 
we come to the most valuable part of the book. 
In his address as president of the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association in 1911 he con- 
fessed a new ethnological creed. He confessed 
his conversion to the doctrine of dissemination 
and cross fertilization of cultures, as over against 
exclusive emphasis on independent origins. In 
the book at hand he states that a few years earlier 
he would have explained the similarities in medi- 
cine, magic and religion among different peoples 
as due to uniformities in man’s natural environ- 
ment and in his mode of reasoning. That theory 
is too simple. There has been a highly complex 
process of interaction of peoples and cultures 
resulting in blending, in elaboration, in deterior- 
ation, so that the medical, magical and religious 
beliefs and practices in any area come to have an 
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extremely intricate history. Rivers then cites 
incongruities among cultural elements in the same 
place and time as evidence of diversity of origin. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, for the eth- 
nologist to endeavor to untangle the skein of cul- 
tural elements. In so doing Rivers laid down as 
a guiding principle the following: “Transplanted 
elements of culture tend to take root in a new 
home in so far as they are in harmony with the 
physical and cultural nature of their new environ- 
ment, and, if they succeed in taking root, tend to 
become modified in the direction of the indigenous 
culture by which they are assimilated.” Rivers 
then studies various concrete practices such as 
blood-letting, massage, vapour baths and circum- 
cision only to draw the conclusion that he has 
“not been able to bring forward any absolutely 
conclusive evidence in favor of transmission, nor, 
when transmission seems probable, have I been 
able to point decisively to any one movement of 
mankind as its vehicle,” (p. 108.) 

No quarrel can be had with this conclusion. It 
is of a character quite different from the manner 
and substance of Perry’s work. In his “Preface” 
to Rivers’ book, Professor G. Elliot Smith says: 
“Rivers never reached the stage of opinion repre- 
sented by W. J. Perry’s The Origin of Magic and 
Religion; but the latter work gives expression to 
the general view towards which he was cautiously 
moving,” (p. VII.) Here as in numerous other 
places Professor Smith shows a keen desire to 
enlist the prestige of Rivers in support of the 
Smith-Perry thesis of the origin of all civilization 
in the Ancient East and its diffusion therefrom 
throughout the world. 

Perry’s book is an elaboration of the idea that 
the first magical and religious beliefs and practices 
originated in Palzolithic times, were connected 
with food-gathering and fertility, were repre- 
sented among other things by cowrie shells be- 
cause of their remarkable resemblance to the 
vulvae, and spread throughout the world under- 
going expansion and diversification as they went. 
Egyptian data figure largely in the elaboration of 
the matter, but Perry is gifted with a lively 
imagination and no prejudices against choosing 
what fits the case. His contention in brief is that 
the first deity was the Great Mother artistically 
represented by the now familiar “Venus of Will- 
ensdorf”; that gods in the true sense arose only 
after the transition from food-gathering to food- 
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producing and that this occurred in Egypt; that 
magic and mythology also arose in the same 
region; and that this archaic civilization spread 
to all parts of the world as is evidenced by beliefs 
and practices among all existing primitive 
peoples. It’s an interesting thesis ; and important, 
if true. The same may be said of the additional 
theses that the idea of the immortality of the body 
arose from the practice of mummification origi- 
nally begun because of the desire to preserve the 
likeness of the deceased; that ceremonial death 
and rebirth are essential to immortality ; and that 
it was the desire to find the Earthly Paradise 
which originated in the belief in bodily immor- 
tality that sent men to all parts of the world and 
thus spread civilization everywhere. The reader, 
however, who has some familiarity with the his- 
tory of theories in this field will be extremely 
skeptical of Professor Perry’s elaborate synthesis. 
He may be right in holding that the basic elements 
in all mythology were laid down by the archaic 
civilization of the Ancient East, but one knows 
from the history of ethnological, anthropological 
and archeological interpretation in our own times 
that the art of myth building has not been lost. 
Smith and Perry have yet an enormous amount 
of constructive research before them if they are 
to escape classification among the “scientific” 
myth builders. They have formed a sort of close 
corporation for the safe-guarding and elaboration 
of a new mystery for making plain the evolution 
of culture. One could have more confidence if 
they leaned less heavily on each other. 

In any case, on turning to the scholarly yet 
popular work of Sir Flinders Petire on Religious 
Life in Ancient Egypt, one is impressed by strik- 
ing differences in the complexity of religious 
history there given in contrast with the relatively 
simple and clean cut picture given by Perry. 
Perhaps it is not an accident that Perry nowhere 
makes any reference to the work of Petrie. This 
work by Petrie is a companion volume to his 
Social Life in Ancient Egypt and both are sum- 
maries of materials gathered for a Descriptive 
Sociology of Egypt provided for by the will of 
Herbert Spencer. It is thus purely descriptive 
covering all phases of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. The most valuable chapters are those deal- 
ing with the priesthood and its teachings and with 
the folk beliefs. Only occasionally does Petrie 
allow himself the luxury of noting a similarity 


between Egyptian beliefs and those found else- 
where, as when he compares the very early con- 
ceptions of a sky goddess (Nut), an earth god 
(Geb) and their separation by Shu, or the air, to 
similar New Zealand beliefs, (p. 115.) It is an 
important work for the student of primitive cus- 
toms. But it is not interestingly written and as 
an attempt at a popular presentation is a failure. 
It is burdened with esoteric factual detail of 
interest to the historical specialist only and lacks 
the warming and vivifying effects of some of that 
constructive imagination which Perry displays in 
such superabundance. 

Nevertheless, it is a work which inspires much 
more confidence than that of Albert Churchward. 
This very enterprising, ambitious and egotistical 
person who achieved some international note 
some years ago by a most original and ingenious 
work on the Origin and Evolution of Man, in 
which he traced human evolution from the anthro- 
poids through the African Pigmies and the Nilotic 
Negroes to other ancient and modern types by an 
elaborate net-work of fact and fancy. In this 
new work he out-does himself. He shares with 
the Elliot Smith school, which he mentions only 
to criticize, the doctrine that all the fundamental 
elements of human culture originated in Egypt, 
but he places the date of origin of certain still 
extinct religious ceremonies and ideas as far back 
as 300,000 years, or even “millions of years ago.” 
A work so intricate can here only be characterized. 

The central thesis is that religion began with 
the Pigmies as the propitiation of super-human 
powers, of ancestral spirits, and of the Great 


‘Spirit ; that there followed the development of 


Totemism among the Nilotic Negroes, in which 
the Great Mother was the primary object of wor- 
ship and the mother the first totem; then followed 
various cults, Hero, Stellar, Lunar and Solar; 
finally, out of the elements thus developed there 
evolved by cultural diffusion the Babylonian, 
Hebraic, Buddhist, Druidic and Christian cults. 
Through all of these run numerous common 
threads, such as the eucharist, or eating of the 
totemic animal, whereby the believer establishes 
an intimate communion between himself and his 
god. 

There is nowhere any reference to sources, the 
author apparently assuming that his own indis- 
putable authority is enough for all claims. No 
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dates are given, though the reader is frequently 
aware that widely separated periods are discussed 
together in the most nonchalant fashion. There 
is no orderly development of thesis, and the 
reader finds himself frequently lost in a maze of 
esoteric facts and dogmatic wisdom. Paragraphs 
are frequently disconnected one with the preced- 
ing; often a bold statement stands all alone as an 
unrelated paragraph all by itself. Moreover, one’s 
tenuous confidence in the author receives an occa- 
sional shock which leaves him almost antagonistic. 
Thus he reiterates not only his belief in the spirit- 
ual existence of souls but also his belief that the 
ancients possessed the power of perceiving such 
souls and of holding daily converse with them. 
This power he finds has been almost entirely but 
not altogether lost as he knows a few persons who 
can still do the trick (P. 31). 

It must not be assumed, however, that this is 
not an interesting book. Every student of re- 
ligious matters will wish to read it. There is an 
especial reason why every Christian has an inter- 
est in it,—it has a hero, the Egyptian god Horus. 
In the Egyptian trinity of father (Osiris), 
mother (Isis) and son, Horus is the son. He was 
the opponent of Set, the prince of darkness. He 
is, in Churchward’s theory, the prototype of the 
various saviours who were worshipped in the 
Ancient East, in India, and in Mexico. The 
parallelism between Horus and Jesus, as devel- 
oped by the author, is truly remarkable. Horus 
was a voluntary sacrifice for the salvation of the 
world; in order to achieve this end be became 
incarnate, being born of a virgin; his Annuncia- 
tion, miraculous Conception, Birth and Adoration, 
were all similar to the story of the Gospels; he 
underwent an important ceremony at age twelve; 
disappeared unil age thirty; engaged in a forty- 
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day struggle in the desert with Set; he is sacri- 
ficed for the people; rises from the dead on the 
third day; his resurrection is discovered and an- 
nounced by two women; he was transfigured on 
the mount of the olive tree; etc. Horus and his 
father were one; he was the way, the truth and 
the life; he was the son in whom the father was 
revealed; he was the bread _ of life; he was the 
resurrection and the life; etc. These are only a 
few of the numerous parallelisms. The author 
finds a great many other parallels between the 
Olid Testament as well as the New and Ancient 
Ritual of the Egyptians. Moreover, as shown by 
the similarities of religious lore surrounding the 
other saviours of the same parts of the world, 
there was an enormous amount of myth diffusion 
throughout the Mediterranean basin. Whether 
the author is correct in denying the historic ex- 
istence of Jesus, he has made it plain that no 
such existence was necessary to the development 
of such a body of religious doctrines as centered 
about him. When one realizes the ease of myth 
manufacture and transference, that the first men- 
tion of Jesus is in Paul’s Epistle to the Thesssa- 
lonians about twenty years after the crucifixion 
is supposed to have occurred, and that the only 
mention of him as an assumed historical char- 
acter is in the sacred writings themselves, and 
that the Saviour God was an ancient and wide- 
spread feature of religious tradition, as shown 
by Churchward in his review of various cults 
and his numerous references to the Gnostic writ- 
ings, one realizes that Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice are at least a compound of many older religi- 
ous elements. There is doubtless much that is 
sound in Churchward’s study; there is a vast 
scholarship; but the force of it is largely wasted 
by the wholesale violations of the approved forms 
of scholarly w-iting. 
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HESE books all deal, from one point of view 
la another, with the subject of Sin. From 
Bower’s hard-headed statistics on the cost of 
wrong-doing to Ellis’ mellow insistence on the 
cult of beauty the reader will find throughout a 
preoccupation with the regrettable tendency of 
humanity to err. It would be difficult, however, 
to arrive at any general statement making clear 
the exact essence of this errancy,. for it appears 
that each author has his own standards, his own 
idea of just what Sin really is. To Bower the 
use of alcoholic liquor as a beverage is a social 
crime, worthy to be associated with prostitution 
and the drug evil; to Russell prohibition is a 
satanic scheme for depriving the Almighty of 
His best method for furthering human self- 
discipline and self-mastery, its advocates de- 
stroyers of the Temple of Character ; to Dr. Robie 
loveless marriage is only second in wickedness to 
unwedded love; to the authors of the Symposium 
the unforgivable sin seems to be conformity to 
current group standards; to Haverlock Ellis war, 
ignorance, and aesthetic insensibility are the 
marks of the beast. Perhaps we cannot do better 
than accept Mr. Bower’s definition, which, 
although he insists on his economic rather than 
theological intent, is this: Sin is any violation of 
the moral or social law, any act contrary to the 
divine rules, anything which causes injury to self 
or others. The practical application of this 
definition, especially with reference to social and 
moral! innovators, will become a lively subject of 
thought to readers of the books under review. 

“Sin blights every phase of industry and pro- 
duction”—such is the thesis of our first volume. 
Just how much money is represented by this 
blight is shown by statistics arranged under such 
headings as Crime, War, Disease, Poverty, and 
Alcohol, Prostitution and Narcotic Drugs. The 
total is $13,568,588,743.00 annually, for the 
United States. It appears that the author has 
avoided the sin of carelessness in gathering and 
interpreting his data, and as far as I can see his 
statistical methods are reasonable sound and con- 
servative, as befits a retired manufacturer. But 
he omits much that would seem, in the minds of 
many, to lie within his scope. For instance, to- 
bacco and the movies are conspicuously absent, 
and nothing is said regarding expenditures, fines, 
and blackmail under the Mann Act. Nor is any 


attempt made to estimate and subtract from the 
total an amount representing the recreational 
value of many amusements which would seem to 
fall under the definition of sin. But these are 
minor defects in a work which is sure to be in 
great demand among those in charge of “pro- 
duction” and those engaged in the uplift. 

Russell’s book is an anti-prohibition tract. It 
presents many of the familiar arguments from 
an uncompromisingly Christian standpoint, em- 
phasizing especially the notion that the 18th 
Amendment (unlike the others) flouts God’s in- 
tentions by making the state instead of the indi- 
vidual responsible for decision in a private mat- 
ter. A means of grace—temptation to be re- 
sisted—is impiously nullified by man-made legis- 
lation, and the human creature, through this de- 
fiance of Nature, tends to become a “spineless 
imbecile.” The prohibitionists are credited with 
the best of motives; and thoroughgoing obedi- 
ence to the law is insisted upon. The Bible, 
of course, is drawn upon to show that Divine 
Wisdom, while counseling moderation, has never 
pronounced against the Demon Rum. A curious 
production, written with evident sincerity, but 
hardly likely to be very effective in hastening the 
measures of repeal which seem to the author to 
be the only way out. Apparently he has never 
heard of lapsed legislation. 

Dr. Robie’s Sex and Life contains a great deal 
of good sense and good science in the matter of 
the marital relation. The author brings out much 
of what is inaccessibly buried in the last volume 
of Havelock Ellis’s Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex with variations based on his own professional 
experience. He goes far beyond Ellis, however, 
in regard to autoerotism, which he approves 
highly as providentially available faute de mieux. 
Robie’s thesis has two main clauses: (1) sexual 
relationships must be confined to marriage; and 
(2) the connubial life can be made permanently 
and fully satisfactory only through an exact and 
thorough knowledge of the ars amatoria. This 
is all very well, and the chapters giving concrete 
advice are excellent; but the book as a whole is 
disorderly, repetitious, and vastly inflated. There 
are too many case histories for a work of this 
sort, many of them interesting only to the psy- 
chologist, and the author’s personality is a bit 
intrusive. The reader comes unexpectedly upon 
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such episodic passages as “A correspondence 
school in sexual education,” “Condensed novels,” 


“Aphoristic excogitations,” etc. These faults, 
however, seem to be only the natural outgrowths 
of a genial and garrulous personality, and they 
do not obscure the genuine values which the book 
possesses. Certainly every physician should know 
its contents thoroughly and every married pair 
should be aware of its practical recommendations. 
Although there are prefaces by F. H. Hankins, 
Wilfred Lay, W. F. Ogburn, and W. F. Will- 
cox—all men of the highest respectability—Ser 
and Life is sold “only to members of the recog- 
nized professions and to others upon the present- 
ation of a doctor’s prescription.” Such is the law. 


Our Changing Morality is a series of articles, 

first published in the New York Nation, by fifteen 
authors, including Bertrand Russell, Elsie Clews 
Parsons, Edwin Muir, M. Vaerting, and Ludwig 
Lewisohn. “Morality” here refers to sexual cus- 
toms only, and there is more emphasis on wist- 
fully desired changes than on such transforma- 
tions as can be observed in actual progress. Dr. 
Robie’s views on the essentiality of the marriage 
rite, needless to say, do not receive unqualified 
assent. Russell in “Styles in Ethics” shows how 
standards vary in different times and places and 
insists that an ideal morality would care for good 
ends, rather than for rules of conduct, for the 
later readily congeal into superstitions and with 
-changing conditions often make for unhappiness. 
‘This answers the argument that all moralities 
once (at least) served a useful purpose and that 
all “taboos” are intelligible in reference to the 
circumstances of their origin. 

Goldenweiser compares man and woman with 
respect to “creativeness,” finding that woman fails 
in the “personality-imagination complex”; her 
achievement rises with concreteness in the task 
and falls with abstractness. Thus, aside from 
any discrimination in opportunity, woman will 
probably never excel man in philosophy, science, 
music—on the highest levels—but she will “shine 
more brilliantly” in the crafts and in human rela- 
tions. All this is somehow correlated with the 
fact that “woman is never so much ‘a part of’ as 
when she loves, man never so ‘whole’.” Sylvia 
Kopald in “Where Are the Female Geniuses?” 
devotes most of her attention to disproving the 
theory that man is more variable than woman and 
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hence should have different opportunities and 
education. The third anthropological article is 
M. Vaerting’s “Dominant Sexes.” Here we find 
more on the notion that secondary sexual chiarac- 
teristics ere merely the result of conditions, and 
that during the periods when woman was domi- 
nant her physical traits were “masculine.” On 
this underlying hypothesis of alternating domi- 
nance see Dr. Knight’s article in the May, 1924, 
JournaL, It appears to be another myth. 

Lewisohn, Floyd Dell, and some of the other 
authors want more freedom and fewer “taboos” 
in sexual relations. Many of their points are well 
taken, but much of their discussion is feeble. 
Florence Seabury in “Stereotypes” looks long- 
ingly toward the new dawn but admits pessimis- 
tically that things seem to be pretty inflexible, so 
that even such forward-lookers as Dell, Law- 
rence, and Mencken always conclude with Woman 
in the home or at least in nothing more 
distinctive than some relation to Man. Hasten 
the day of Haldane’s ectogenesis! 

In other articles we read of the strict mores 
of the genuine Communists in Russia: love in 
modern fiction; natural monogamy, “free from 
sex service and domestic service’; virtue in 
women; freedom—for joy as well as for obliga- 
tion, and soon. H. L. Mencken’s article on “The 
Sex Uproar’—a wet blanket, a fever cooler, if 
ever there was one—appeared unostentatiously 
in (or at least during) the Nation series. Un- 
fortunately it is absent from the book, and so the 
dyspeptic reader, longing for relief from the in- 
ward ferment aroused by an ethical chop-suey, 
must seek out a back number (as I did), cut 
out Mencken’s contribution, and paste it into his 
copy. Thus future readers will be reminded 
that as woman attained economic independence 
she entered upon an intellectual adolescence, 
which, like biological youth, is quite comprehen- 
sibly disturbed by sex phenomena. Sex by the 
mature, normal, and moderately enterprising male 
is “viewed somewhat jocosely; it belongs, at bot- 
tom, to comedy in the cool of the evening and 
not to the sober business that goes on in the heat 
of the day”; its importance, whether “social, 
physiological, or pathological,” can easily be, and 
often is, vastly overestimated. “The strict monog- 
amist never gets into trouble.” 
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Havelock Ellis was an early adventurer in the 
exploration of sexuality and all subsequent tour- 
ists are profoundly indebted to him. Much of 
his work remains unshaken by the new psychology 
and the new feminism. In fact, much that is new 
has grown out of his work. But now, toward 
the evening of life, he turns to philosophy, that is, 
the philosophy of living, and in The Dance of Life 
and the series of Impressions and Comments 
he presents to the reader a profoundly considered 
and nobly conceived attitude toward the basic ques- 
tion of existence: What is the happy life and how 
is it to be attained? Beauty, liberty, peace, indi- 
vidualism, a calm acceptance of the mysterious 
in life, the painful in love, the changefulness of 
things—these constitute the essence of his teach- 
ing; nothing here is wholly new, perhaps, cer- 
tainly there is no outcry for revolution, no acrid 
attack upon existing things, save only war and 
war propagandists. What we find in Ellis, and 


find rarely elsewhere—sometimes in Santayana— 
is a sense of deep wisdom, of satisfaction in nature 
and her ways, of aloofness from the petty con- 
cerns and ignoble desires that often seem of such 
high importance within our little circle of ac- 
quaintances. In this last series of [mpressions 
Ellis touches every note: Rodin and Amiel, re- 
ligion and beach crowds, Bergson and the Cana- 
dian censors of Ellis’s workers, Flaubert and 
Fletcher, the ethical uses of “vice,” the charm of 
Paris, Jesus—master of irony. In the impossibil- 
ity of communicating the intimate quality of this 
writing, it may be suggested that the reader turn 
to Ellis after plowing through some such list of 
books as that under review. What a relief! What 
a contrast! Liberality after superstition, serenity 
after hysterics, beauty of style after incoherence. 
Here is ripe wisdom devoid of cant, pretentious- 
ness, solemnity, or bogus dignity—perhaps the 
most rare of human attributes. 


ASPECTS OF MODERNISM yt: ; 
J. S. Brxier 


THE Mopern USE oF THE Bratz. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924, 


274 pp. $1.60. 
THe FaitH oF Mopernism. By Shailer Mathews. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924, 182 pp. $1.50. 


N THESE books two outstanding leaders of the 
| relied world contribute statements of the 
point of view of modernism which are both clear 
and comprehensive. It is especially interesting 
to have a book on the Bible from such a modern 
storm center as Dr. Fosdick when the writer be- 
lieves, as he says, that “all the controversies that 
vex our modern churches come back to this 
central matter: how are we using our Bible?” 

As one reads the book the question keeps aris- 
ing as to why Dr. Fosdick should be such a storm 
center. The temper of the work is wholly con- 
ciliatory. The author shows that he knows the 
history of doctrine and that he both understands 
and sympathizes in large measure with the aims 
of theological systems that are today out-moded. 
His argument also is conciliatory in its conten- 
tion that the modern approach to the Bible in- 
stead of breaking up the book actually integrates 
it. Today as never before we are able to watch 
the development of ideas in the Bible and to 


understand wherein lies its pertinence to human 
needs. The Bible is a record of human experi- 
ences of permanent import set in bits of frame- 
work which are temporary. Our task is to find 
that which is of abiding value and to free it from 
the elements that are transient. 

Take the miracles, for example. What idea 
were our spiritual forefathers striving to express 
through this category? Simply that of the provi- 
dence of God and his presence and activity in and 
through the world. The Trinity again must be 
understood in the light of the experience out 
of which it grew. To know what the Trinity 
means one must experience God as Father, as 
revealed historically, and as the unseen friend 
found in the human heart. The question of 
Jesus, the center of the whole fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy must be approached in the 
same manner. Jesus’s divinity is not a doctrine, 
it is itself an experience. In revealing what God 
must be like Jesus gave men an experience of 
God. His life suggested new heights of moral 
grandeur to which humanity might aspire and 
revealed the invincibleness and cosmic quality of 
love. It is Jesus’s life-bringing experience that 
is fundamental, as fundamental today as it was 
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two thousand years ago. The Bible is thus the 
book of life. When studied discriminatingly its 
applicability to modern needs stands out in high 
relief. 


Where Dr. Fosdick attacks the problem of the 
modernist point of view through the Bible, Dean 
Mathews of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School makes his approach by means of a study 
of group experience. The issues between mod- 
ernism and fundamentalism is one that arises out 
of the conflict between two social minds. The 
one seeks to reassert the past, the other by new 
methods tries to gain efficiency. One is interested 
in theological regularity, the other in development 
and in scientific method. Modernism is “the use 
of the methods of modern science to find, state 
and use the permanent and central values of 
inherited orthodoxy in meeting the needs of a 
modern world.” It is an important phase of the 
whole scientific struggle for freedom of thought. 
Dean Mathews views religion as the response of 
a group to certain individual and group needs. 
From a somewhat different point of view he thus 
reaffirms Dr. Fosdick’s distinction between the 
temporary and the permanent elements in belief. 
Doctrines are temporary. They are the intel- 
lectual formulation, in terms drawn from the 
social environment of the time, of religious con- 
victions which are abiding. Christianity has de- 
veloped in and through the progressive life of a 
community of believers who have adapted the 
formulation of their faith to the conditions of 
the times in which they lived. To understand 
Christianity we must study the group and its ex- 
perience rather than doctrines or creeds. 

In the Bible and in the experience out of which 
it grew God is represented as responsive to the 
cry of humanity for aid. Jesus’s life reveals the 
power of this response. Christianity is right in 
claiming to be a religion of salvation because 
salvation is a great human need. A modernist’s 
belief would include, among other items, the 
following : 

I believe in God, immanent in the forces and pro- 
cesses of nature, revealed in Jesus Christ and human 
history as Love. 


I believe in Jesus Christ, who by His teaching, life, 
death, and resurrection, revealed God as Savior. 


I believe in the Holy Spirit, the God of love experi- 
enced in human life. 
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I believe in the Bible, when interpreted historically, as 
the product and the trustworthy record of the progressive 
revelation of God through a developing religious ex- 
perience. 

I believe that humanity without God is incapable of 
full moral life and liable to suffering because of its sin 
and weakness. 

I believe in prayer as a means of gaining help from 
God in every need and in every intelligent effort to 
establish and give justice in human relations. 


Both of these books state the case for modern- 
ism in clear and convincing fashion. Issues are 
met squarely, and evasion and compromise are 
conspicuous by their absence. Dr. Fosdick’s book 
is essentially a popularization of the beliefs which 
have been taught in our leading seminaries for 
some years but which have hardly begun to per- 
meate the thought of the churches. Dean Math- 
ews’ work is ar interpretation of Christianity in 
the light of modern social theory. It is refresh- 
ing not only in its claim that the modern point 
of view in religion must not be out of tune with 
the findings of science, but also in its insistence 
that Christianity as modernism interprets it actu- 
ally makes a contribution to the scientific analysis 
of human experience. It seems hardly possible 
that a fair-minded person could read either book 
and remain a fundamentalist. 


At the same time, however, it must be said that 
the canons of reasonableness and abiding human 
value which these authors have set up might point 
the way to freedom not only from the limitations 
of fundamentalism but from those of Christian- 
ity itself in its historical and particularistic aspect. 
Dr. Fosdick’s position seems especially ambiguous 
on this point. The Bible is held up as of value 
because it is the repository of truths that are 
eternal. But no hint is given of the eternal truths 
which are found outside the Bible. The writer 
gives the impression of being able to find value 
only in that which is both “abiding” and Biblical. 
Indeed this point of view is more than hinted at 
in a comparison which is drawn between the Bible 
and Plato. The latter, says the author, is bound 
to be outgrown, just as are all philosophies, be- 
cause philosophy gives only theoretical concepts 
which are in their nature ephemeral. The Bible, 
dealing with life itself, builds on a more perma- 
nent foundation. 

This arbitrary comparison of the religious ele- 
ment with the intellectual as the permanent with 
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the transitory seems to have grown out of Dr. 
Fosdick’s evident desire to meet the fundamental- 
ist on his own ground and convert him by con- 
ciliation if possible. But it may be queried 
whether the weakest place in the modernist posi- 
tion is not this tendency to cling to a particular- 
istic view when the criteria by which the view is 
reached are universal. The same problem recurs 
in the chapters on Jesus. We must adore Him, 
says Dr. Fosdick, because He brings a life-bring- 
ing experience of the divine. But is this experi- 
ence one that can be called life-bringing because 
through some higher authority of its own it 
transcends and supersedes our human categories, 
or is it because it harmoniously fits and effectively 
responds to the reason and conscience which are 
our mental and moral equipment as human be- 
ings? If the former, why make permanence and 


pertinence to human need the criterion? But if 
the latter, why look to Jesus alone for an experi- 
ence that is life-bringing? 

Dean Mathews would probably reply that it is 
only in the Christian community that we find the 
religious experience which truly satisfies. But a 
large part of the race has found satisfaction in 
other groups and the Christian community itself 
has a debit as well as a credit account. Although 
syncretistic and eclectic movements in religion 
have not succeeded in the past it seems probable 
that the religion of the future will be eclectic at 
least to the extent of being untrammeled by the 
limitations of any one historical movement and 
free to adopt whatever of truth and value it can 
find in any faith. The growth of a broader view 
of politics and economics may be expected to be 
accompanied by a tendency to universalism in 
religion. 


RELIGION IN THE UNITED STATES 


; Joun Francis O’Brien 


Tue History oF RELIGION IN THE Unirep States. By 
Henry Kalloch Rowe. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924, viii, 207 pp. $1.75. 


INCE NO adequate history of American religion 
has yet been written, any attempt to even 
sketchily outline the major phases of this subject 
is most welcome. Dr. Rowe, rather than present- 
ing a consistent history, offers an “interpretation.” 
His work, instead of being denominational and 
unappreciative of the social milieu as is the 
American Church History Series or statistical 
and pious as is Daniel Dorchester’s History of 
Christianity in the United States, analyses major 
currents with some attention to surrounding cir- 
cumstances and with discerning awareness of 
other than denominational factors. 

The thesis of the book is that American re- 
ligious development is marked by “gradual 
emancipation from the institutionalism and tradi- 
tion of the Old World,” (vii.) The three main 
phases of this evolution were: “emancipation 
from the authority of a state church, emancipa- 
tion from formal worship and preaching and 
emancipation from the traditional ideas of Pro- 
testant orthodoxy.” In support of his contention, 
the author presents a series of essays dealing with 
the European heritage, the early Massachusetts 


churches and their liberalism, the type and in- 
fluence of frontier religion, the development be- 
tween the Revolution and the Civil War, the 
decline of dogma and the rise of humanitarian 
ideas after the war and, finally, the growth of 
the churches themselves. 

This partially topical arrangement enables the 
author to in some measure relate religious evolu- 
tion to the rest of American development. Thus, 
he portrays how during the Colonial period con- 
cepts of political democracy and individualism in 
the early Massachusetts localities and their con- 
tinuation on the frontier necessarily implied the 
informal congregation, a spirit of voluntarism and 
the multiplication of sects. The South of the 
time, different in social organization and more 
nearly European in its culture, had a more formal 
religion—Episcopalianism. But, again like the 
European, this religion wasn’t taken so strenu- 
ously as in New England. The Middle States, 
heterogeneous in population and ideas, were 
mixed in belief. Expansion and democracy 
marked the first half of the nineteenth century 
and physically and theologically the church, 
though lagging behind, changed with the move- 
ment. With the rise of great industry and growth 
of cities came newer problems. Not only new 
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problems, but destruction of the old dogmatism 
in an active way compelled interest in humani- 
tarian reform. 

Handling his material in this way, Dr. Rowe 
has produced a work which for popular consump- 
tion must be very enlightening. Here he destroys 
the fallacy that the “old time religion” has re- 
mained untarnished by American circumstance. 
From this book, laymen and some historians can 
learn the reciprocal influences of religion and 
other phases of American development in their 
simultaneous evolution. 


But the treatment has its faults. This topical 


division combined with the practise of hurdling 
whole decades of change or stability makes it dif- 
ficult to grasp the author’s idea of the major 
motif of any particular period. The failure to 
make better use of dates or of incidents even 
vaguely marking transition makes period division 


obscure. Thus the natural and great division 
points seen in the Revolution, the “thirties” and 
“forties,” the Civil War and the Industrial Revo- 
lution are not sufficiently emphasized. 


As has been pointed out, the author does touch 
upon the rest of American history as important 
in religious history, but even here he doesn’t go 
far enough. Perhaps he can be excused on the 
ground that collected and available source ma- 
terial on the subject is rare and that he is not 
attempted a comprehensive study. Yet it seems 
that the interconnection of such matters as early 
Deism and early politics, Transcendentalism and 
the Jacksonian era, Christian Science and emo- 
tional inhibition in urban life, sectarian prejudice 
and late nineteenth century immigration, the 
Interchurch World Movement and big business 
could easily have been more elaborated. In brief, 
the portrayal of action and reaction in the 
religious pattern is not sufficiently specific or 
comprehensive. 

Finally, the lack of dates and citations, while 
making reading more sprightly and format less 
pedantic, renders more difficult, by discouraging 
scholars, the consummation of the author’s hope 
of creating “a larger interest in this rich field of 
the history of American religion.” 


A REALISTIC APPROACH TO THE NATURE OF RELIGION 


KIMBALL YOUNG 


Tue Mystery or Revicion. By Everett Dean Martin, 
Director of The People’s Institute of New York. 
Lire Sympors As Reratep To Sex Symsoiism. By 
Elizabeth E. Goldsmith. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Mr. Martin is already well known for his rather 
bold book, The Behavior of Crowds, in which 
he attempted to link up crowd conduct with the 
repressions witnessed in psychopathic personali- 
ties. In the present volume the author continues 
his general point of view and draws heavily on 
Freud, Jung and Adler in the development of his 
thesis. It deals largely with a cross-section of 
religious experience and creedal formulations 
from the angle of the personality of the adherent 
of Protestantism. 

The opening chapter, “The Mysteries of Re- 
ligion,” indicates very well that religious experi- 
ence, in essence, can only be emotionally known, 
that while it may be studied in the cold intellec- 
tual manner of science, for the believer the re- 
ligious thrill is something vital, alive and all- 
gripping. The religious experience, moreover, is 
projected outward from the individual’s mind in 


the form of symbols. Since the roots of this ex- 
perience lie in infantile wishes, the symbolism 
partakes of the nature. of the childish psyche, 
rather than of the objective, matter-of-factness 
of adulthood. Much of the misunderstanding 
of religion in scientific circles is due to the failure 
to take into account the personality significance 
of these rituals and symbols which are, in a man- 
ner, the outward forms of inward grace. 

These mysteries of religion, then, rest within 
the individual. They “are to be regarded as sec- 
rets of some sort, half-conscious impulses and 
inner turnings of the psyche.” In other words, 
they rest in the forgotten, but potent, uncon- 
scious mechanisms of mind. 

The second and third chapters take up the 
modes of religious thinking in detail. The author 
shows the nature of all thinking, indicates that it 
is carried on in symbolic form, that moreover, no 
thinking is free from certain presuppositions 
which may rest, in part, in emotional attitudes. 
Thus to talk of the final reality of science and 
of the unreality of religious experience is com- 
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pletely to ignore the fundamental nature of all 
thinking and experience. The matter is rather 
one of different aspects of total reality—religion 
finding its verification “in a psychological valua- 
tion of religious experience,” science finding its 
truth in the conscious control of natural forces. 

Not only do we think in symbols, but in re- 
ligious experience these symbols are related to 
the deeper crises of personal existence, in fact, 
out of attachment to mother, father and family 
grow the religious formulations of later life. 
These symbols, furthermore, get organized into 
behavior patterns by means of ceremonies. Mar- 
tin believes that analytic psychology has shown 
that rituals in turn relate to definite compulsive 
trends in the personality and that they serve the 
purpose of defense mechanisms against unclean, 
uncommon and wicked thoughts and impulses. 
The intellectualization of these symbols and cere- 
monies leads to dogma, that is, to theological 
credo. 

Connected, too, with compulsive behavior is 
often a decided sense of inferiority. This gives 
rise in religious experience to intense humility 
toward objects of worship, a belief in future com- 
pensations (“Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth”). On the other hand, this same 
sense of inferiority gives rise to intense cruelty 
and fanaticism toward those who oppose one’s 
own religious conceptions. 

The author draws extensively on Christian 
scriptures and writings to show that religious 
notions are infantilisms expressed in figurative 
and symbolic language. All these figures of speech 
are borrowed from deep human experience. God 
is the Light of the World, He is the Father, Re- 
deemer, Sovereign, Creator, Savior. 

Not only is religion symbolic, it is also funda- 
mentally teleological. It can not escape being so. 
Just as science today rather prides itself on being 
non-teleological, a religion which does not touch 
ultimate purposes would be as absurd as it would 
be futile. The “truth” of religion, again, (the 
author insistently reiterates this) is not the ex- 
ternal objectivity of religious traditions, but lies 
within the satisfactions which the personality 
finds in religious practices and sentiments. As he 
remarks : 


The truth of Christianity, as religious truth, might 
conceivably remain unaltered, even though no such per- 
son as Jesus could be found in history. 


It is not the historicity of events or personages 
which have the final religious significance, but the 
emotional response which believers make toward 
these formulations. And these emotional reactions 
rest throughout on unconscious attitudes and pat- 
terns. These patterns are in the nature of the free 
associations of the dream state studied by Freud. 
These dream-like patterns take the form of sym- 
bols which grow out of the inner conflicts of the 
person as he attempts to make a go of it in the 
universe. Now one of our fundamental wishes 
is to make the world entirely to our own liking. 
This ego-centricism is seen at its highest pitch 
in the infant. As the child grows to adolescence 
and adulthood he is compressed into the social 
mold which demands much sacrifice, modification 
and alteration of his intense egotistic trends. It 
is here that religion furnishes a means whereby 
the normal person can, symbolically, recover much 
of the lose egotism of childhood in socially ac- 
ceptable ways. The neurotic, on the other hand, 
has flight from reality into illness for much the 
same purpose. In fact, Martin defines religion 
very largely as just this vicarious satisfaction 
when he writes : 


Perhaps as good a definition of religion as any would 
be, religion is the symbolic appreciation of the mys- 
tery of existence in terms of the interests of the ego. 
To put the matter more simply, we might say that 
religion is our symbolic expression of our wish that 
the universe were run in our interest. 


Thus, religion furnishes what F. L. Wells has 
called (Martin does not use the phrase) “balanc- 
ing factors” in the personality. 


Chapter IV, “The Function of the Father 
Image” is a special discussion of one type of sym- 
bol which plays a prominent role in many religions. 
Of all images, says Martin, the Father image is 
the most important in the rise of the notion of 
deity. The father image of the child, of course, 
is itself not a clear objective replica of the real 
father, but is an idealized conception which the 
child forms. As the child matures, the father 
image comes to split, part of it becomes the God 
image, the good, life-giving, forgiving Father, 
the other becomes the Devil, the satanic one, the 
evil bearer. The child, moreover, due to social 
conditionings, becomes saturated with notions of 
sin and comes to set himself over against the 
perfect Father. A return to the Father, then, is 
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accomplished by repentance and forgiveness. Mar- 
tin thus summarizes the function of the Father 


image: 


What the religious interest strives to do is to pre- 
serve intact an infantile image of the ideal father, per- 
fect and “pure” and sinless, and at the same time render 
this image tolerant and “forgiving” of the existence in 
the believer of the very “sinful nature” in himself 
which his infantile egoism struck out of the image of 
the perfect one. Hence, psychologically speaking, rec- 
onciliation with the father means reconciliation of our 
infantile jealousy with the fact of our own maturity. 


Chapter V on “Sin and Redemption” carries 
this notion of the believer’s relation to the Father 
still farther. The story of the prodigal son is 
the essence of sin and redemption. There exists 
in us all, says Martin, drawing on Freud, an 
ambivalent relationship to our father image: love 
and hate. Love of him for his kindness to us, 
hate, fear and jealousy for his strength, his power 
over us and his usurpation of the love of the 
mother. Out of this conflict of love and hatred 
arises the notion of sin. One of the principal 
functions of religion, in short, is to “escape from 
sin.” The religious experience, the mystical one- 
ness with God, illustrates the whole matter in re- 
lation to the ego. . After sin, inferiority-feeling 
and sufferings come conversion and ecstacy, fol- 
lowed by peace and quiet and self-assurance of re- 
demption. As Martin quotes the Bible: “ “Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow’.” This redemption means, of course, a re- 
turn to Father, to God. The whole function of 
worship, in short, is simply the stereotypy of 
acts which symbolize this return to deity. Of the 
sacrifice, an important phase of most worship, 
Martin says, “It is a device by which certain 
wishes are satisfied vicariously, in effigy, as it 
were.” So, too, the grace which comes from God 
in the redemption permits the ego to expand again 
as it is “ ‘enthroned on his (God’s) right hand.’ ” 

The sixth chapter treats the religious com- 
munity. Martin here discusses certain sociological 
aspects of religion. He shows how the church as 
the center of the religious community becomes 
sacred, how the institution comes to serve as the 
mother image, in contrast to the father image 
which is the deity. He writes: 

This use of the mother symbol is of great psycho- 


logical importance, in view of what we have said about 
the religious significance of emotional fixation upon 






the parent image. Membership in the church is 
thus the symbolic realization of this wish of the childish 
ego—the wish to return to the mother. 


On the individual side, then, the church stands 
for the mother, and, says the author: 


Similarly the thought of the return of their deity 
(he is writing of the Hebrews) to the ancestral seat 
of worship—a communal reconciliation with the Father, 
gave rise to the symbolism of a reunion of the Mother 
and the Father. 


This illustrates, in short, the mechanism by which 
the father image, as God, may be integrated with 
the mother image, as the institutional Church or 
cult. 

The writer indicates how the religious com- 
munity as a social group takes on all the typical 
functions of control found in other societies, 
whether economic guilds, political clans, whatnot. 
Thus it is that the religious community, in its 
formal sense, ties up morals with religious ex- 
perience. So, too, the insistence on religious 
practices by members of the community is accom- 
plished by all the techniques of control: taboo, 
punishment, repressive measures generally. The 
enemies of the religious dogmas of the group are 
hated, shunned and feared, while the adherents, 
the members of community, are the “saved,” the 
“holy” ones, the “good’” people. Here on a 
wider canvass are found once more the ambivalent 
attitudes of love and hatred which we saw in the 
individual’s response to the “good Father” image, 
God, and the “bad-Father” image, the Devil. 

The next chapter deals with the various forms 
of religious behavior. The principal matter of the 
chapter is taken up with ceremonials. Martin be- 
lieves the rituals of the compulsive personality 
furnish an analogy, at least, to the ceremonials of 
religion. He remarks: 


The important fact about the ceremonialism of the 
compulsion neuroses is that the habits which are formed 
are not adaptations to environmental situations but are 
solutions of inner conflicts. 


So, too, religious ceremonialism is “non-adap- 
tive behavior.” The rites and gestures fulfill the 
essential function by giving the believer release 
from feelings of sin and unworthiness because he 
has done the “right” thing, just as the compulsive 
frees himself from his fears and conflicts by his 
private ceremonies. Thus baptism, the re-birth 
from water, is directly related to the neurotic 
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compulsive bathing, hand-washing and the like, 
which we know is, in turn, associated with un- 
conscious mechanisms of wish to return to the 
mother and to be re-born. Likewise, initiatory 
and purificatory rites set the faithful at rest with 
themselves and with their projection of them- 
selves—their God. 

The essence of religion, in large part, there- 
fore, is redemption, not morality, although often 
enough the forms of morality ere included in 
the ceremonies of religion. Thus is Martin led 
to say that “the morality of religion is ritual- 
istic.” It is “a mechanism of justification,” 
whereas genuine morality springs out of social 
relationships. Religion, in addition, has to do 
with escape from sin, escape from reality, hence 
the morality of religious groups often concerns 
itself with the imagined rituals and forms which 
give the sense of this release or escape. Fre- 
quently these rituals, moreover, are in the nature 
of sympathetic or imitative magic and taboo. 
Taboo, as Martin puts it, “is negative goodness.” 
The notion of sin is throughout an expression of 
the unconscious sense of incompleteness, of con- 
flict of the wish to remove obstacles to one’s ego- 
tism, such as parents, relatives and friends, with 
the demands of society that we love these others. 
The morality which has to do with the sin is basic- 
ally infantile, and religious forms permit its syn- 
thesis with adult living. 

The final chapter asks the question: “Are We 
Facing a Revival of Religion?” Whether we have 
a genuine improvement in the forms of religious 
expression, or whether we slip into emotionally 
low-grade religious expression, depends, thinks 
the author, “upon the kind of people whose 
spiritual dilemmas are to become the prevailing 
standards of value.” The influence of democratic 
mediocrity may make for a less worthy type of 
religious development. The rise of the prole- 
tariat to power may bring with it considerable up- 
setting of the older religious forms, It may be 
that the revolt of labor, a revolt not so much 
against capitalism as against the mechanical exist- 
ence imposed on labor by modern industrialism 
may bring in its turn a new religious escape from 
the standardized, mechanized world. Writes the 
author : 


It is possible, therefore, that a mass return to re- 
ligion as a form of escape from present civilization 


may take the form of a revolution in which the uncon- 
scious motive, instead of assuming traditional religious 
symbols, would clothe itself in the scientific jargon of 
contemporary economics. 


The trouble with religion in the past, says 
Martin, is that its symbols have been infantile, 
that it has conceived the universe as existing for 
the selfish interests of the ego, and that the func- 
tion of religion is thus to assist the ego to “stand 
this universe’ by re-weaving it into pleasant 
dream-like patterns. The most effective change 
in the future, for the author, is the self-conscious 
acknowledgment of our conflicts, the abolishment 
of the infantilisms of past religions, and the con- 
scious direction of our attention to the “reassem- 
bling one’s personality-picture so as to make it 
an effective instrument of orientation.” He con- 
cludes his plea for this new view as follows: 


To this end men must learn to see through the dis- 
guises which the unconscious fabricates about them- 
selves, strive to see themselves as they really are, and 
out of such conscious struggle for value in experience, 
give to life again a spiritual order of rank. 


So much for content. Want of space prohibits 
extended comment. Mr. Martin has raised some 
pertinent issues in the psychology of religion, 
especially has he indicated the contribution which 
psychoanalysis has made to an interpretation of 
religious experience. One or two outstanding 
notes must be made, pro and con. 


The author unfortunately does not draw on 
primitive religions and we are at a loss to know, 
except for a few quotations from Freud’s Totem 
and Taboo, about the rise of religion in primitive 
peoples. Yet there is a mass of material on 
the psychology of the birth of the hero and semi- 
deity from the virgin, and on the psychology of 
myth-making, and the exposure of the infantil- 
isms in early religious cosmogonies which could 
have been presented. Secondly, the exact rela- 
tionship of father-image to mother-image in re- 
ligious experience is not clearly shown. Again, 
the statement that the ceremonials of the neu- 
rotic, from whom the author draws the religious 
rituals, are non-adaptive, is misleading. The cere- 
monials are adaptive, without them the personal- 
ity would go completely to pieces. They may not 
be socially efficient, but certainly they have a sur- 
vival function in the neurotic and especially in 
the mildly psychopathic personages. So, too, I 
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think we may say that the ceremonies of religion 
serve a definite purpose in giving expression to in- 
fantile attitudes in socially acceptable manners. 
In this sense they are not completely foolish and 
valueless. The author, I fear, has slipped into 
a rationalistic interpretation of matter that is 
essentially to be understood in the larger social 
and personal sense. 

Lastly, and most seriously, is the author’s re- 
version to eighteenth century rationalism in his 
final paragraphs about the next step in religious 
development. He rather quickly forgets the whole 
teaching of the psychology of the unconscious 
that the only redintegration of conflicts and 
repressions must arise out of relatively com- 
plete response of the individual to some aim 
or task which engrosses his attention and powers 
in a well-rounded manner. To essay too con- 
sciously to force one’s future is to court dis- 
aster. We must not stare reality too fiercely 
in the face, as one of our novelists has recently 
put it. Rather the whole adaptation must spring 
out of a full use of our powers. Martin is mis- 
taken in his assumption that the greatest art is 
consciously formulated and motivated and like- 
wise he is mistaken when he assumes that novel 
religious formulation will be an advance over 
old ones if only we sit down and figure these out 
in a logical manner in the full light of con- 
sciousness. 

Therefore, while the reviewer is delighted with 
Martin’s exposure of the roots of religious ex- 
perience, he cannot agree with his reversion to 
a rather outworn psychology as a means of im- 
proving religious thought and practice. The 
future religions will grow up spontaneously out 
of the matrix of the general culture, as will the 
future art. We may say that science and the 
techniques of food-getting are based on intellec- 
tual capacities, but for art, religion and the per- 
sonal and social values of society, the emotional 
experiences will long continue to play the most 
significant roles. 

In contrast to Mr. Martin’s book, which is a 
novel effort to interpret religion, Life Symbols 
as Related to Sex Symbolism is downright con- 
ventional and safe. The title is especially mis- 
leading and is the only part of the book to which 
even the merest child might not be introduced. 
Why publishers continue to put out expensive edi- 
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tions of such platitudinous jargon when behind 
the obvious lies much of social and personal sig- 
nificance, is amazing. To read this volume one 
might imagine that Havelock Ellis, Jennings, 
Freud, Silberer and Stekel had never been born. 
The work deals neither with the conventional psy- 
chology of symbols nor draws on that rich field 
uncovered by the recent advances in psycho- 
analysis. 

In spite of the very severe criticisms which one 
must offer the volume, to the student who already 
has some grasp of the newer interpretations, the 
book will serve as a source of concrete matter. 
The selections are well made, the illustrations are 
particularly well chosen, and the review of the 
conventional stories involving the symbols fairly 
satisfactory. The typical material is as follows: 
the symbols of the elements, the various creation 
myths, the lotus, the dual principles of life, the 
cross, the axis and circle, the tree of life, the 
sacred birds, the serpent, the sun, the swastika, 
the zodiac, the horns and crescent moon, the tri- 
sula, the father gods and mother goddesses, the 
triangle and special chapters on the legends of 
Isthar and Tammuz, and Isis and Osiris. The 
concluding chapter is a rather sentimental series 
of generalizations about life, spirit, soul and the 
domination of symbols in our thinking. There is 
at the end a weak defense of Catholic symbolism. 
Throughout, however, there is not the faintest 
hint of the actaul dynamic meaning of symbols for 
personality of which the student of modern psy- 
chology is aware. Either the timidity or the 
ignorance of the author has prevented an interest- 
ing body of material from assuming a vital place 
in our study of religion and philosophy. We yet 
await a comprehensive study of the whole matter 
of symbolism in relation to art, religion, science 
and philosophy. 


ScreNcE, TrRuTH, RELIGION AND ETHICS, AS FoUNDATIONS 


or A RATIONAL PutLosopHy or Lire. By Harry Mann 
Gordin. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Company, 1924. 
467 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Conpuct or Lire. By Bendetto Croce. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924. xiv, 326 pp. 


$3.00. 


The first of these books typifies what might 
be termed mental secretions; the second one, 
mental excretions. Mr. Gordin’s systematic ef- 
forts are the result of a joyous avocational inter- 
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est in establishing a sound philosophy of life based 
on scientific research, while Mr. Croce’s book of 
casual and disjointed essays, “never planned as a 
whole nor assembled in accord with any design,” 
appear more like the response to a supposedly in- 
sistent demand of a publisher for more copy— 
“Anything will do; your name will sell it!” 

Mr. Gordin’s book is presumably a complete 
philosophy of life, a veritable metaphysics of exist- 
ence. The chapter titles are often so ambitious 
as to be repellant, even to a philosopher, e.g. 
(111) “Infinity and the Part-and-Whole Axiom 
and Definitions of the Fundamental Entities of 
Geometry,” (XIV) “The Permanent Universal 
Standard of Morality,’ (XXIV) “Happiness, 
Pessimism, and the Destiny of Man on Earth.” 
Instead of being one book, it is really seven. Four 
introductory chapters on General Science, three 
on Truth, five on Religion, three on Morals, six 
on Government, three of Special Problems in 
Theoretical Ethics, and a final chapter on Social 
Science reveal the author’s convictions and be- 
liefs, sweep aside or stare out of countenance the 
views that conflict with his own, and attempt to 
put the world right on three score debatable 
issues. 

The book is well written, but without any dis- 
tinctive charm. As a machine product the page 
is too full and the line too long. The chief theme 
is perhaps hard to state clearly, but in general it 
concerns a defense of natural religion, the social 
serviceability of science, the reform of capital- 
ism, and the development of a communal con- 
science. Since it contains a thousand echoes of 
authors and theories which are neither cited nor 
quoted, the task of giving the author due credit 
for his peculiar contribution is insuperable. Mr. 
Gordin is, in the full sense of the term, eclectic— 
so much so that his individuality suffers. He at- 
tempts too much in the whole book, and says too 
much in each chapter. And the ease with which he 
frequently chooses one theory from among a dozen 
equally difficult of defense gives one quite a turn. 
A stiff, half-course in either logic or epistemol- 
ogy would have made quite a different author out 
of him, and might have saved his book from a cer- 
tainly impending oblivion. Nevertheless, I vote to 
have his volume deposited on every- desert island 
for the comfort of literary castaways. 

Croce’s collection of casual essays has the merit 


of covering a great many topics, of being stimu- 
lating, and of being printed with a length of 
line easily read by a single sweep of the eye. How- 
ever, it has the much more obvious demerit of 
being unsystematic, of presupposing at every 
turn the author’s dialectical philosophy, of escap- 
ing into a paradox in order to avoid the logical 
issue, and of being generally opaque and care- 
lessly written. Upstanding American philoso- 
phers would call it metaphysical debris. At best 
it is fit for women’s clubs, and one can imagine 
the guests at a pink tea looking archly at each 
other when a particularly asinine paradox is 
uttered. For an instance, “Because evil, when it 
is truly evil, when, that is, it is felt as evil, is 
pain and not joy; and if it is not felt as evil, then 
it is not evil. Indeed, if a faculty of evil existed 
in the Spirit, we should be called upon to delimit 
its field of action, for no spiritual force can be 
suppressed or left without expression,” (p. 137). 
(Do they teach this kind of logic in the land of 
Galileo and Leonardo?) 


Only one of the forty-three essays is, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, clear, plain, and sensible. 
It is No. 26, entitled “Objects of Worship.” 
There is absolutely no power in the book until 
near the end where Croce takes a fling at the 
“Cravenness of States,” (especially France). 
Then, apparently worn out with the exhausting 
effort, he closes the volume with “Beatitude and 
Yearning for Repose,’ and “The Religious 
Spirit.” 

One might justly expect that a book entitled, 
“The Conduct of Life,” written at a time when so 
many scientific and cultural aids and so many 
healthy doubts were present, would give some 
assistance to either the statement or the solution 
of the problems of every-day ethics. But Croce 
supplies no such help. That he suggests problems 
is evident from his chapter titles, but when we 
read him we find that a neo-Hegelian dialectic,— 
a specious and intolerable verbalism,—has eclipsed 
the practical issue every time. A typical example 
of this occurs in the discussion of that ethically 
troublesome situation where the mind is painfully 
divided against itself. What has “the great Ital- 
ian philosopher” to say on this extremely impor- 
tant question? “ . . . The ‘doubling’ here is 
only apparent: what is seemingly a division is 
nothing but unity itself. Unity of consciousness 
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cannot be a static thing. It embraces the whole 
process of unification; and this process neces- 
sarily involves the synthesising of antitheses ; that 
is to say—the division in consciousness is affirmed 
only in so far as it is negated and transcended in 
the unity of consciousness” (pp. 226-7). 

It is significant, at least to a psychologist, that 
the only place in this book where the author “lets 
himself go” is in the tirade against foreign gov- 
ernments. If this is all he can do clearly, eagerly, 
even energetically, it casts a rather unfavorable 
light upon his strictly professorial function. 


Ropert CHENAULT GIVLER. 
Tufts College. 


Susurss or Curistianity. By Ralph W. Sockman. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1924. 224 pp. $1.50. 

YoutH AND THE Brste. By Muriel Streibert. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. xii, 251 pp. 
$2.25. 

PresENt TENDENCIES IN Reticious THoucut. By 
Albert C. Knudson. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1924. 322 pp. $2.00. 


Is there still a place for the published collection 
of sermons? Or has the radio, by bringing the 
entire service to the stay-at-home, removed the 
last excuse for this type of publication? This 


_ question inevitably arises after a reading of Dr. 


Sockman’s Suburbs of Christianity. For these 
sermons seem commonplace in printed form. One 
misses the architectural and ritualistic setting, and 
perhaps still more one misses the living personal 
touch of the speaker. Sermons are apt to derive 
their power more from the insight they afford into 
a sterling and vigorous personality than from the 
novel or stimulating quality of the ideas they con- 
tain. With the demands which pastoral work 
makes upon his time a minister can hardly ex- 
pect to be anything else than an intellectual mid- 
dleman. But the function of a middleman, desir- 
able and necessary as it is, can best be performed 
in the pulpit and in the work of the parish. A 
book is not its most adequate medium. 

Dr. Sockman indeed observes that these sermons 
are but “sparks from the anvil of a hurrying pas- 
tor,” and remarks that our age may stand “more 
in need of pulpit fire than of homiletic jewelry.” 
But the difficulty for the reader lies in finding any 
fire at all. The author has made at least the be- 
ginning of a break with the older theology, but 
he seems not to have found in which direction 









































lies hope. He speaks of the necessity for balanc- 

ing individual piety with social vision, but his ex- 
cursions into the realm of social amelioration are 
exceedingly tentative and hesitant. And the fre- 
quent employment of capitalistic figures is not 
altogether happy. God is compared to a real 
estate agent; life pays “an extra dividend.” The 
same cast of thought is evident in the Foreword, 
where Judge Henry Wade Rogers explains that 
the Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where these sermons were preached, has spent 
over two millions of dollars for benevolent work 
and has paid to the Centenary Fund more than 
any other church of its denomintion on the At- 
lantic coast. The best piece of writing in the 
book is an address on “Religion’s Dangerous 
Ages,” in which the Old Testament is compared 
to a drama with the book of Genesis as a prolog 
and the sack of Jerusalem as a tragic third act. 

Much more definite and compelling is Professor 
Streibert’s Youth and the Bible. This author 
formulates her problem carefully and attacks it 
with vigor and clarity. As a college teacher of 
the Bible she has found her work hampered by 
the crude notions of Biblical material and out- 
moded conceptions of religion which the students 
have brought to the classroom. If college teach- 
ing of the Bible is to be effective the aims and 
methods of primary religious education must un- 
dergo a radical change. From the beginning the 
child must learn to expect to find the Bible full 
of evidences of its authors’ frailty. He must 
also learn not to associate religion with the mirac- 
ulous and supernatural. God is immanent in 
nature and man. He is revealed most adequately 
in the least limited forms of life. Religion is 
the attitude of conscious codperation with the 
morally achieving spirit of the universe. These 
truths must be brought home to the child as 
quickly as he is able to assimilate them. 

Following through her suggestion that religious 
education needs a change in method the author 
takes up in concrete fashion the particular prob- 
lems of different stages of childhood, suggesting 
the parts of the Bible which meet the needs of 
each, and urging that antiquated sections be treated 
frankly and explained for what they are worth. 
The author’s refreshing freedom from vaguesess 
carries through to the end of the book, and the 
problems of the New Testament, especially those 
attending the stories of the infancy and resurrec- 
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tion are faced unflinchingly. A valuable bibliog- 
raphy, listing the most important liberal religious 
books of the day is appended. 

Professor Knudson’s Present Tendencies in Re- 
ligious Thought furnishes a speculative approach 
to the same type of question. From a point of 
view somewhat akin to that of the late Professor 
Borden P. Bowne in his personalistic philosophy, 
Professor Knudson traces the development of 
modern religious ideas. In recent years religion 
has come into conflict with an epistemological 
positivissa which denies the knowability of any 
metaphysical reality, with that type of sociological 
theory which makes religion and morality mere 
by-products of the social and economic struggle, 
and with the attempts of various forms of ma- 
terialism to deny the free life of the spirit. Break- 
ing the shackles of the older dualistic metaphysics, 
with the aid of the Kantian notion of the creative 
ability of the mind and the pragmatic suggestion 
that workability may be an index of truth, re- 
ligion has developed a philosophy which with 
science recognizes the uniformity of natural law, 
yet allows in the field of knowledge for illumi- 
nation that may be called divine in the sense of 
having to do with spiritual value. Religion has 
faced and conquered the onslaughts of both em- 
piricism and rationalism by extending the realm 
of both. Experience in the large sense includes 
religious experience and furnishes religious data. 
Reason understood as that basic quality which 
underlies intellectual, moral, and esthetic alike, 
includes religious aspiration. 

Both as an experiencing being and as a rational 
being, then, man is religious. The old phrase 
“man is incurably religious” has among followers 
of the great German theologian Ernst Toeltsch 
given place to the phrase “man has a religious a 
priori,” i. e., man’s mental make-up includes a 
religious category which is valid in its own right. 
Professor Knudson makes use of the phase “re- 
ligious a priort”’ and finally caps his argument 
with it. In thus bringing it anew to the attention 
of American students he has rendered a real 
service. There is an undeniable fascination about 
the idea. It can hardly be doubted that the future 
of religion is bound up, if not with the religious 
a priori, at least with a similar conception. Re- 
ligion must become thoroughly humanistic. The 
astronomer who searched the heavens for God 
was looking in the wrong place. God will be 


found, if at all, through an examination of the 
human spirit and its value-producing capacity. 
But whether the path to him be labelled “religious 
a priori’ will depend in part on what psychology 
does with the notion of a self-vindicating mental 
category whose field is that of religious experi- 
ence. 

Professor Knudson’s statement that the notion 
of a limited God had its inception with Mill is 
not quite accurate in view of the position taken 
by some of the characters in Hume’s “Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion.” It may also be 
queried as to whether the discussion of Professor 
Macintosh’s “Theology as an Empirical Science” 
takes enough account of the volitional element in 
religious experience as described by that writer. 
But no question can be raised as to the power of 
the main argument of the book or as to the ability 
with which in a brief compass such a large theme 
is treated in scholarly fashion. 

J. S. Brxver. 


Smith College. 


Tue CuurcH AND Lazpor. By John A. Ryan, D.D., and 
Joseph Husslein, S. J. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 


xvii, 303 pp. $3.00. 

AMERICANISM AND CaTHoticisM. By Frederick Joseph 
Kinsman. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1924. viii, 250 pp. $2.25. 


“This volume is the first of a series which will 
endeavor to present adequately and authoritatively 
the Catholic doctrine on industrial, social and 
political institutions and relations.” (v) “The 
Church and Labor,” the first volume, certainly 
fills a long-felt want since most Protestants and 
even large proportions of Catholic laymen have 
only a hazy notion of the attitude of the Church 
on labor and industrial relations. Here is an at- 
tempt to correct, supplement and synthesize ideas. 
garnered from Catholic periodicals, pronounce- 
ments from the pulpit and pseudo-accurate de- 
fenses by laymen. Existing misunderstanding 
has, in part at least, been the product of the very 
lack of such a work. Designed as the book is 
for general consumption and in its exposition 
making clear the issues on the Catholic side, the 
criticism that the “official” position of the Church 
is unknown no longer exists. 

The book is certainly official and authoritative 
for it contains such material as Papal Encyclicals 
and Letters such as that of Pope Leo XIII On 
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the Condition of Labor, extracts from the writ- 
ings of Ozanam and Ketteler, Pastoral Letters 
by Cardinals and Bishops and the pronounce- 
ments of officially recognized church committees 
and councils. Rather than being a consistently 
organized treatise, the book is a collection of docu- 
ments and essays by these men and groups. The 
work’s adequacy is attested by the presentation 
not only of practical criticisms of modern social 
conditions, and a philosophical and sociological 
basis for social reform, but also by the inclusion 
of practical remedial suggestions and platforms. 

All of the writings are unanimous in their criti- 
cism of the present industrial melee. They point 
out that ruthlessness in industry brought on by 
the rise of the individualist philosophy and made 
possible by the machine has resulted in the con- 
centration of wealth and power in the hands of 
a few, has directed men’s ambitions toward the 
wealthy rather than the good life, has increased 
the dependence of the lower classes, has stifled 
the incentive to good workmanship which existed 
in the medieval handicraft organization of indus- 
try and, in short, has brought upon us all that 
cultural complex called the struggle between 
Capital and Labor. Although such criticisms are 
quite conventional, it would be hard to find many 
which more clearly discerned the problem and 
were more solicitous for the well-being of all 
society. The only possible flaw in the analysis 
is an animus toward the Reformation which 
makes that change appear as the primary and 
evil root of all contemporary unhappiness and 
prevents seeing it as but one phase of a great 
cultural complex. 

The philosophical basis of the specific social 
platform suggested may be, at the risk of some 
slight inaccuracy, roughly delineated. God, con- 
trary to Jefferson’s notion, created men unequal. 
This disposition of the Creator was a social neces- 
sity and the result of such individual differences 
and surrounding circumstances has been differ- 
ences in social status. To the property of the 
earth, both real and personal, man has a “natural” 
right. But although he can dispose of property 
at will and is bound to labor and improve it, still 
man has no absolute ownership. Rather is his 
use of goods limited by the ordinances of God as 
found in the Bible, interpreted by the Christian 
philosophers and promulgated by the Church. The 
owner must so use his property that the “natural” 
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rights of his neighbor will not be violated, and 
that means that when property is put in a man’s 
hands, he should conduct his use of it with justice 
and charity. It is only by a failure to obey the 
laws as laid down in Christian principles and 
a succumbing to the passions, the outgrowth of 
original sin, that too great unhappiness and in- 
equality result. The State, an agency for the 
practical administration of the safety of the com- 
monwealth, gets its authority from God and its 
ends are the benefit of those over whom it rules, 
Neither Church nor State should encroach upon 
the field of the other, the one, the spiritual and 
moral guide, the other, the legal and managing 
organization. The economic problem is one, not 
of bald supply and demand, rather is it a moral 
and ethical problem. Regeneration, therefore, 
must come from an acceptance of Christian 
Catholic principles. Socialism, a doctrine of 
atheistical connection, is to be roundly condemned 
because of its atheism, its denial of the “natural” 
right of private property, its acceptance of supply 
and demand economics, its encroachment of state 
activity on the fields of the Church (as in the 
schools and family) and, finally, because of its 
tendency to breed social disorganization. Equally 
unacceptable as a program of social reform is 
one which would make all remedy a product of 
upper-class benevolence. Labor control alone is 
as destructive because it leads to Socialism. 
Finally, the only practical solution is a program 
of codperation between capital and labor under 
Catholic principles, remedial measures to be en- 
forced by the State. 

It is easy to criticise such a system. The “natu- 
ral Right” of man to property is not so simply 
because so stated—nor is the point developed. It 
fails to recognize sufficiently the purely human 
course of social reform. The criticism of Social- 
ism lumps all the cults and simply condemns. The 
question as to whether pure Christianity and an 
industrial culture are so compatible as to exist in 
the same society is not so simple as this interpre- 
tation would make it appear. 

It is possible to disagree violently with the 
whole basis of this Catholic philosophy, but no 
liberal thinker of today could strenuously object 
to the specific proposals for industrial reform 
herein presented. Particularly in the United 
States, the Church policy is both liberal and mod- 
ern. Such writings as Cardinal Gibbons’ Me- 
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morial on the threatened condemnation of the 
Knights of Labor, The Program of Social Recon- 
struction put forth by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic War Council and 
Father Ryan’s The Living Wage are expositions 
of needed and practical reforms. These docu- 
ments advocate the legislative enactment of such 
measures as a legal minimum wage, state pro- 
vision for insurance against illness and old age, 
elimination of child labor, legal restriction on 
profits of monopolies and public utility corpora- 
tions and provision for housing and recreation in 
large cities. Multiplication of labor unions, par- 
ticipation of laborers in industry through shop 
committees, profit-sharing and arbitration of in- 
dustrial pursuits are also advised. This platform 
is far more dynamic than any of the European 
proposals and even the great Encyclical of Leo 
XIII on Labor seems merely elementary beside 
it. Although not original, these proposals repre- 
sent some of the most possible and necessary re- 
forms of today. It is, however, unfortunate that 
such great dependence is laid upon legislative 
enactment. 

Certainly, the accusation that the Church is 
antiquated and illiberal in practical social reform 
ro longer holds. 

Dr. Kinsman’s book is far less important. The 
first four chapters are devoted to an exposition of 
the thesis that the typical American is a fairly 
tolerant, freedom-loving, non-superstitious and 
Christian fellow. Frequent quotations from the 
American Fathers, Lincoln and Coolidge and 
voluminous excerpts from Roosevelt show Amer- 
ican patriotism as a fine sentiment, American in- 
stitutions as great and good ones and worthy of 
all reverence. The Jews are casually dismissed 
as an alien and unassimilable element. (p. 66-71). 

Then follows a really good chapter on religious 
toleration. The author shows how the group 
animosities and struggles following the Revolu- 
tion and a logical application of the principles of 
the Declaration resulted not only in toleration but 
freedom of worship. It is the best chapter in the 
book. 

Anti-Catholic prejudice, he says, has been the 
result of “dread of foreign domination,” “dread 
of tendencies to disunion,” and “dread of a possi- 
ble rival to patriotism.” He brands these fears 
as baseless ; the first because no Papal power has 
ever been asserted in this country ; the second be- 


cause Catholics are good citizens and if they are 
not, they are so in spite of and not because of 
their religion and the third because the State and 
Church are and should be according to Catholic 
principles separate. Quite curiously, however, he 
attempts to revive an old and long-settled problem 
by asserting that the State should help support 
Catholic schools. Dr. Kinsman’s analysis is so 
mild-tempered as to be almost unconvincing. He 
could have made out a much better case against 
the idiocy of such anti-Catholicism as the Klan. 

The failure to present his material with suffi- 
cient force and the lack of emphasis on the rela- 
tionship between Americanism and Catholicism 
are the fundamental criticisms of the book. 


Joun Francis O’BRIEN. 


Society AND Its Surptus. By Newell Leroy Sims. 
New York: Appleton, 1924. xii, 581 pp. $3.50. 


This book is an ambitious attempt to explain 
the social process in terms of social surplus, 
which in turn is treated as a social manifestation 
of physical energy. The result is a mechanistic 
interpretation of society, although Professor Sims 
recognizes that social phenomena do not lend 
themselves to exact measurement in physical 
terms. 

Social energy is of two kinds, capital and cur- 
rent, and it takes on four forms: vital, tradition, 
material and structural energy. But the dynamic 
factor in the social process is “that residue of 
social energy possessed by any group after its 
mere existence demands have been provided for 
or satisfied.” Vital energy, which is both physical 
and mental is not synonomous with heredity, 
though it is in part a result of heredity. It is seen 
in the number and quality of the population, in 
health, rationality, etc. Vital surplus is surplus 
of births over deaths, leisure, surplus economic 
activity, etc. Tradition surplus is both practical 
and spiritual and includes most of human achieve- 
ment. Some of it, such as magic and military 
inventions, is also “superfluous.” Material energy 
is embodied in economic goods; and economic 
surplus is excess, not over wants, but over needs. 
Structural energy is social organization, and at a 
bare subsistence level it is nearly all surplus. It, 
too, may be excessive. 

But this social surplus, all important as a 
cause, is also an effect, for its accumulation is 
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conditioned by various environmental circum- 
stances, and to some extent by heredity. Thus 
vital surplus is increased by race improvement, 
by more and better food, et cetera. Tradition 
surplus is both cause and effect of invention, is 
hindered by magic and religion, and promoted by 
contacts with other groups et cetera. Wealth 
may either endow tradition-making or hinder it. 
Similarly economic and organization surpluses 
have their conditioning factors. Apparently, then, 
these four kinds of social surplus are conceived 
as acting and reacting upon one another some- 
times to stimulate and sometimes to retard. Each 
stage of social evolution is characterized by a 
different type of social. surplus. 

If we would understand the social process, Pro- 
fessor Sims tells us, we need to get back of de- 
rivative forces such as instincts and needs, to 
social energy which is primary. Social surplus 
implies a disequilibrium of forces, and thus en- 
ables us to explain social events including the ex- 
pansion of nations. Only surplusful nations have 
made history. Such nations may expend their 
surplus within themselves, against the physical en- 
vironment, or against other societies. In the 
latter case there are three possibilities : exchange, 
spoliation, or assistance, but spoliation is usually 
the line of least resistance. The expenditure of 
surplus energy manifests itself in the group pro- 
cess through the development of the four kinds 
of social surplus and through the growth of social 
control. In the individual process it is seen in 
the growth of individuality. 

Professor Sims then proceeds to trace the effect 
of social surplus on structure, individuality, 
leadership and social control, through the ethnic, 
political and industrial stages of society. Indi- 
viduality reacts upon social surplus to modify it. 
It tends to develop with growth of surplus 
through the three stages; but it is unevenly di- 
vided between the classes. Hence society is un- 
stable. The final result may be universalization, 
but a world society is not imminent because we 
have not enough world surplus. Crises upset the 
distribution of social surplus and give leaders 
their chance. But the tendency is to crush inno- 
vation. Men become disorderly because of in- 
creased energy and hence there is need for more 
social control with the development of social sur- 
plus. In political society the ruling class, to-day 


the plutocracy , exercise social control through 
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their control of social surplus through such 
agencies as education, law, morals et cetera. 

Class struggle and revolution may be explained 
in terms of social surplus for classes are unequal 
energy bodies. Open classes and social legisla- 
tion prevent revolution to-day, but it will come 
unless evolutionary change makes revolutionary 
change unnecessary. 

Every aspect of social surplus is to-day un- 
equally distributed. Natural inequality is a re- 
ality, though the army tests did not measure it, 
and the ruling plutocracy is not especially gifted. 
Unequal education spells mobmindedness et 
cetera. The distribution of incomes also is “in- 
equitable,’ and real wages are falling. The 
masses, industrially unorganized, do not really 
participate in political organization, which is 
dominated by plutocracy. 

Progress to-day would consist in “an accumu- 
lation of social surplus together with such equita- 
ble distribution of the same as will best further 
continual accumulation and promote a sufficient 
degree of harmony to guarantee evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary change. Society has 
to-day enough surplus to risk “equalizing” pro- 
gram. This program has many aspects including 
the educational, eugenic and economic. Rewards 
according to needs, modified by the principle of 
equality, should be our goal. Guild socialism is 
the most promising, on the whole, of suggested 
programs of reform. 

However one may criticize this latest contribu- 
tion from Professor Sims’ pen, one must recog- 
nize that it contains much of value. He makes 
clear the lack of self-direction in modern society 
due to its increased complexity ; his discussion of 
revolution is especially stimulating, and the last 
section on social progress will provoke thought 
even among those who disagree with his program 
of reform. 

Moreover, a mechanistic interpretation of so- 
ciety with all its defects adheres more closely to 
the facts as we know them, than does a mystical 
or anthropocentric interpretation. Each new 
piece of social research brings social laws a bit 
nearer to the precision of physical laws. A bit 
nearer—yet what a gap still separates them! But 
sociologists tend to approach a deterministic 
philosophy because they induce it from this evi- 
dence from social research, and not because 
specific social phenomena may be deduced from 
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the hypothesis of the identity of physical and 
social energy. It is not, as Professor Sims would 
have us believe, because we have not gone back 
of hypothetical instincts to a still more hypothet- 
ical “social energy,” that social science lags. It is 
rather because we have not yet sufficient measured 
data to support scientific generalization. 

Dr. Sims tells us he gathered inspiration for his 
book partly from the work of Professors Patten 
and Tenney. But he has expanded the concept 
“social surplus,” far beyond their notions of a 
physical or economic surplus—both of which are 
relatively concrete and measureable—to include 
tradition, organization et cetera. Social surplus 
so defined seems to the reviewer a concept so 
vague and all-inclusive that it loses much of its 
practical significance. 

In his monograph A Hoosier Village Professor 
Sims long ago gave us a valuable contribution. 
We need more like it. But could we understand 
the Hoosier Village any better if we knew or 
surmised that the phenomena of that village were 
the manifestations of a vague and hypothetical 
social energy? Do we not need more intensive 
research and then tentative generalizations based 
upon it; rather than more premature attempts to 
deduce social from physical laws in Spencerian 
fashion, or to expand such useful factors as social 
surplus, imitation, conflict et cetera into all-in- 
clusive principles by which to explain the social 
process ? 

If space permitted much might be said of Pro- 
fessor Sims’ practical program. May I suggest 
one criticism? Having quite rightly found the 
factor of hereditary differences impossible to 
evaluate, he proceeds very largely to disregard it. 
Thus when he urges a more equal distribution of 
social surplus, even to a point approaching com- 
munism, he perhaps unconsciously substitutes the 
word “equitable” for “equal.” Now equity and 
equality can only be synonomous when deserts are 
equal. The author concedes unequal endowments, 
but since he cannot measure them he often im- 
plies that equal rewards will be equitable rewards. 


Donatp R. Tart. 
Wells College. 


La Course pu Mouvement Socretat: Etude de Dyna- 
mique Sociologique d’Aprés la “Politique Positive” 
d’Auguste Comte. By McQuilkin De Grange. Paris: 
Libraire-Bibliothéque Auguste Comte, 1923, 299 pp. 


It is not often that the review and elaboration 
of one man’s philosophy by another profoundly 
changes the reader’s attitudes and opinions of the 
original student. . Library shelves are filled with 
excellent summaries, condensations, restatements, 
and expansions of various men’s social theories or 
systems of thought. Frequently these are pene- 
trating, occasionally they illuminate some obscure 
point, usually they are useful—especially to candi- 
dates for the doctor’s degree at examination time. 
But seldom are they more than this. 

Consequently Dr. De Grange’s volume immedi- 
ately catches attention, for one does not read far 
before finding that the current interpretations of 
the work of Auguste Comte are: being frankly 
questioned, and more than that, vigorously chal- 
lenged. It is probably true that the opinion of 
most English speaking students on the works of 
Comte are derived not from a first hand reading 
of the Frenchman, but from the rather brief 
analyses of John Stuart Mill and one or two 
others. Or what first hand reading has been done 
is almost invariably in Comte’s earlier work, the 
Cours de philosophie positive. 

Dr. De Grange points out that this is singularly 
unfortunate, since this early volume represents 
Comte’s earliest statements of his philosophy, 
which statement Comte himself regarded as in- 
complete and inaccurate, and which he corrected 
and amplified in his Systéme de politique positive. 
Dr. De Grange has made what is, as far as the 
writer is aware, the most painstaking and 
thorough study of Comte’s works that has been 
undertaken. Hence his position in the matter 
commands respect. Instead of seeing in Comte’s 
later work a fanciful system, conceived by a brain 
declining in its vigor, and distracted by a romance 
of which the world has heard so much—a view 
sponsered by many interpreters—he finds the 
maturest and richest statement of the profound 
philosophy of one of the most brilliant of thinkers. 
He explains the erroneous conceptions concerning 
Comte on two grounds: (1) that most scholars 
have not read the Politique positive, and (2) that 
those few who have done so have not understood 
its implications and significance. Comte is re- 
garded by the author as a man vastly ahead of his 
time, and suffering the usual fate accorded men 
in that situation. Dr. De Grange stoutly defends 
the unity of Comte’s system, which, imperfectly 
stated by Comte in his first work, was corrected 
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in the now unread Systéme de politique positive. 

Comte himself did not live to develop his own 
lines of thought to completion. The trend of 
them is clear, however. The changes in the later 
volume indicate what further refinement of analy- 
sis he was contemplating. Dr. De Grange in addi- 
tion to his analysis of Comte, has attempted to 
carry out Comte’s own thought. He has worked 
out a statement of the basis of sociology, and its 
field, upon the principles that Comte had set forth 
in his later years. He has, he believes, merely 
carried out Comte’s own analysis to its logical 
conclusion. This itself is an interesting undertak- 
ing. Dr. De Grange’s definition of sociology, 
based no the Comtian premises, embraces two 
ideas: (1) extended and expansive cooperation, 
and (2) cultural accumulation. These are the 
elemental sociological facts. 


As one reads the book, and sees Comte pre- 
sented in this manner, and most convincingly, the 
impression is almost certain to develop that Dr. 
De Grange has ample reason and justification for 
stressing the extent to which the great French 
philosopher was in advance of his own generation, 
and the extent to which he has suffered through 
misinterpretation. Ideas that today are regarded 
as new are found in the later works of Comte in 
unmistakable form, though phrased in different 
terminology. The cultural point of view, for 
example, is clearly there; in fact it is one half of 
the foundation of Comte’s projected definition of 
sociology. 

This is a most illuminating volume. It is un- 
fortunate that no English translation exists, for 
there are undoubtedly those who will not or cannot 
read it in its present form. But those who are 
interested in the history of social thought, and 
wish a new point of view on the works of one of 
the most influential minds in the field of sociology, 
can little afford to let this book pass unread. 


Matcotm M., WILLEYy. 
Dartmouth College. 


Our Rurat Heritace. By James Mickel Williams. 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1925. 246 pp. $5.00. 


This is an interesting and readable book. It 
is a study of rural social attitudes and its author 
thinks that “it should be another link in the chain 
of proof of the truth of the economic interpreta- 
tion of society.” Almost every one of its 25 chap- 
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ters deals with some specific attitude a few of 
which are: attitudes to the weather and the moon; 
family attitudes; attitudes of institutional re- 
ligion; the humorous attitude; economic; intel- 
lectual ; juristic; and political, attitudes. An atti- 
tude is defined and its significance explained as 
follows: “If a person is asked, “What do you 
think of the ticket ?? meaning the list of candidates 
nominated by a certain party for political office, 
he may perhaps attempt to tell what he thinks. 
But he is conscious that there is more in his mind 
than what he thinks. If he is honest he will 
admit that what he thinks is largely determined 
by an attitude of opposition or endorsement 
which his thinking goes to justify. His thoughts 
are secondary explanations of his attitudes. They 
strengthen and give a setness to the attitudes.” 
(P. 10). 

The book consists of generalizations supported 
by a greater or less amount of concrete evidence 
which was gathered chiefly in New York state. 
It is, therefore, the product of an inductive study. 
Some idea of the nature of its contents can be 
gathered from the following quotations: 

“The wife, having less to do directly with the weather, 
developed less of the weather resignation. There were, 
of course, exceptions to this situation. The husband 
sometimes was the person who worried, the wife the one 
who did not, but it was a general belief that ‘farming is 
no occupation for a man who worries.’ Such men were 
quite apt to get out of farming and go into some calling 
where resignation as an adaptive quality was not so 
imperative.” (P. 33). 

“In a sense the free American farmer was not free. 
He was not under a boss in his work. But nature im- 
posed the sterm necessity of work, and as the farmer was 
under the stern hand of nature so his family was under 
his stern hand. They understood the necessity that lay 
upon him. Their immediate subjection to him was ulti- 
mately a joint subjection of all to the necessities of 
their situation. Nevertheless his rule often was more 
harsh than was required by the situation. (P. 62). 


The author’s endeavor to attribute all attitudes 
to economic conditions is likely to meet with ad- 
verse criticism. On page 221 he says: “The at- 
titude of adherence to custom was itself due to 
economic conditions. That is, the essential causes 
of the adherence were economic.” He then 
enumerates as the essential causes, isolation, which 
he attributes to the lure of wealth, unceasing 
work, the confining nature of the farmer’s work 
and his economic independence. Now if these 
are really causes it should follow that when they 
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are absent there should not be any “attitude of 
adherence to custom.” But is this the case? It 
seems strange that a social psychologist should 
neglect such a factor as the fear of ridicule, which 
is not economic, in explaining this attitude. 

A number of the conclusions stated in the last 
chapter are of questionable validity. For in- 
stance, the attitude of the business man in “run- 
ning the business for the profits of the com- 
paratively few owners” is asserted to be the per- 
sistence of the individualistic view-point of the 
farmer. The individualism of the farmer and the 
business man’s interest in profits may be facts but 
that does not justify asserting a causal relation- 
ship between them. 

Notwithstanding its faults the book has many 
virtues. No one else, to the reviewer’s knowl- 
edge, has tried to explain prevailing American 
attitudes just as the author of this work has done. 
Rural sociologists will find in it a new approach 
to the consideration of their field. Other social 
scientists and general readers will find in it much 
food for thought. 

S. C. RATCLIFFE. 


University of Illinois. 


TuBERCULOSIS: NATURE, TREATMENT AND PREVENTION. 
By Linsley R. Williams, M.D., New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, 1924. 78 pp.’ 30 cents. 

THe Expectant MorHer; Care or Her Heattu. By 
R. L. DeNormandie, M.D. New York: Funk a... 
Wagnalls Company, 1924. 57 pp. 30 cents. 

VENEREAL DisEASES: MeEpIcAL, NursING AND Com- 
MuNITy Aspects. By William F. Snow, M.D. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1924. 59 pp. 
36 cents. 

LovE AND MarriaAGE; NorMAL Sex Revations. By 
T. W. Galloway, Ph. D. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, 1924. 78 pp. 30 cents. 


These four miniature volumes are part of the 
National Health Series of twenty volumes on as 
many phases of health, gotten out by the National 
Health Council “in order to provide the general 
public with authoritative books on health at low 
cost, . . . written by the leading authorities 
in the United States.” 

Dr. Williams is Managing Director of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. A _ surprising 
amount of interesting and convincing informa- 
tion is set forth in a few pages which should do 


good in proportion to its circulation among those 
who need to be informed regarding this disease. 

Dr. DeNormandie is Instructor in Obstetrics at 
the Harvard Medical School. He has success- 
fully condensed much useful information for ex- 
pectant mothers into a small space, in non-tech- 
nical language, and in a style far from uninter- 
esting. 

Dr. Snow is General Director of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. In a clear, convinc- 
ing and inoffensive manner, the Doctor discusses 
the nature, prevalence, diagnosis and treatment of 
syphilis and gonorrhea. Attention is called to the 
fact that the so-called secondary results of these 
diseases are of greater consequence to society than 
the moral problems involved in the principal man- 
ner of their communication from one person to 
another. The problems involved here, however, 
would seem to limit the usefulness of this little 
volume in comparison with the two preceeding. 
Perhaps a wise distribution accompanied by con- 
fidence-inspiring contacts with sources of fuller 
information may make the use of the book a be- 
ginning of understanding, the fullness of which 
could not be conveyed in fifty-seven pages of ever 
so well arranged information. The last two pages 
contain an interesting chart indicating the prob- 
lem and program of the American Social Hygiene 
Association. 

After reading Love and Marriage, one some- 
how has the feeling that Dr. Galloway has under- 
taken the impossible. This in spite of the fact 
that he is a former Professor of Zoology at Beloit 
and present Associate Director of the Department 
of Educational Measures of the American Social 
Hygiene Association. Nor is this a reflection 
upon the Professor’s erudition. In a foreword, 
consideration is given to such weighty and con- 
troversial matters as instincts, self-interest and 
altruism, mating, merging of personaliites, etc. 
This is followed by chapters on Human Love, 
Nature and Meaning of Courtship, Prudential 
Selecting of Mates, Monogamic Marriage as a 
Solution of Human Mating, Some Conditions of 
Successful Marriage, and Education for Success- 
ful Marriage. In the last chapter the Author 
strikes pay dirt. 

In the seventy-eight pages of this little book is 
condensed the gist of tomes like those of Wester- 
marck and Howard and that for a lay audience 
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mostly without the necessary biological, anthro- 
pological and sociological background. If com- 
prehension is to be had in this manner then some 
authoritative educational theory is unsound. 


Puiiip A. PARSONS. 
Portland School of Social Work. 


Tue ReLation or WEALTH TO WetrFare. By William 
A. Robson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 176 pp. $2.25. 


Perhaps the most useful function performed 
by the Fabian Society throughout its life has 
been its steady insistence upon what may be called 
the scientific or open minded approach to all so- 
cial questions, as opposed to the theological or 
closed minded attitude. Though a Socialist 
group, it has laughed at those who believe that 
all truth lies in the gospel according to St. Marx, 
as effectively as it has ridiculed those whose eco- 
nomic concepts date back to Adam Smith. Its 
truly great tradition of open mindedness is con- 
tinued by one of its younger members, Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Robson, in a new book, The Relation of 
Wealth to Welfare. 

Mr. Robson attacks the fallacy, widespread 
among burgeois and Socialists alike, that welfare 
is principally dependent upon wealth, particularly 
upon individual income ; and that in any case “the 
value of an object of human desire can be ade- 
quately expressed in term of money, or the things 
that money can buy.” 

While recognizing that the theologian and the 
poet have always insisted upon this fact, he is 
unable to accept their explanations or their con- 
clusions; the poverty of Diogenes, the other- 
worldiness of St. Francis, the whole attitude of 
renunciation, does not appeal to him as a true 
way of life. 

Since he cannot agree with the ascetics that 
welfare lies in rejecting all objects of desire, he 
sets himself the problem, how can welfare be ob- 
tained? His method of attack is explained as 
follows: “It is my intention to examine one by 
one certain definite elements in human welfare, 
and to consider separately the effects in the life 
of the individual of private income on the one 
hand and of collective action and public expendi- 
ture on the other hand. On all questions of ulti- 
mate valve it is impossible not to be to some 
extent controversial ; but I shall discuss only those 
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elements which are likely by common consent to 
be generally admitted as necessary to the good 
life of man upon earth.” 

The elements of welfare which are examined 
are health, art, work, and education. The value 
of the social factor in each case is shown to be 
greater than that of individual income. Thus 
when a rich man had purchased medical care and 
all other means of health, he is still subject to 
contagions, impurities of air, and other deleterious 
conditions which only social codperation can re- 
move. The artist is never stimulated by money 
as he is by fame. The worker demands more 
than wages; he insists upon a share in manage- 
ment, a satisfaction of his “instinct of workman- 
ship.” Private education has never proved so 
satisfactory, except in rare individual cases, as 
education in schools provided by the cooperative 
efforts of several persons or of a social group as 
a whole. In every instance, Mr. Robson shows 
that the possession of individual wealth above the 
line of a comfortable living is a negligible factor, 
compared with the power of social codperation, 
in bringing about or increasing personal welfare. 
He is careful, however, to guard against the con- 
clusion that in this case it does not matter how 
income is distributed. “For while the possessors 
of even the largest private incomes do not acquire 
thereby the means with which to attain a state 
of well-being in regard to many of the elements 
of the good life, the collective effort which would 
effectively increase these elements cannot be made 
so long as so much of the income remains in 
private hands.” 

Mr. Robson feels, as all men and women of 
vision feel today, that “the whole plane of our 
existence is on a lower scale than is necessary 
with the human material and the knowledge and 
power at our disposal.” His thinking rejects the 
conclusion that a higher level can be reached by 
an increase in monetary or “real personal income, 
or by any system of distributing income which 
does nothing more than increase individual pur- 
chasing power.” Social codperation toward social 
ends is the only method which he believes will 
bring about both the welfare of society at large 
and the highest development and completest wel- 
fare of the individual. The whole discussion is 
valuable, not only for what it says, but for the 
fields of thought toward which it leads the way. 

Miriam E. OaTMAN. 
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Tue Economy oF HuMAN Enercy. By Thomas Nixon 
Carver. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
xvi, 287 pp. $3.00. 


Professor Carver’s familiar philosophy of life 
and world-view are in this volume given fairly 
full and presumably definitive statement. The re- 
sult is to the reviewer one of the most interesting 
culture products he has had the privilege of ex- 
amining, barring none, from the ruins of Stone- 
Henge to a jazz concert on the loud-speaker. 
The author has a logical mind—one kind of a 
logical mind, whether this be considered a 
blessing or an affliction. The economic interpre- 
tation of life is followed out to its final implica- 
tions with an unswerving consistency, which 
however, is not “relentless” or “inexorable” so 
much as naive and bland in its tone. But the 
author is in dead earnest about it, even at points 
where one has to reread to be sure that he is not 
ironical. Rarely is there evidence of a suspicion 
—perhaps never of a recognition—that there is 
anything in heaven or earth that is not compre- 
hended in classical political economy at its 
“worst,” or about which anything intelligent can 
be said except that it has or has not “survival 
value.” Herbert Spencer and the late lamented 
Professor Sumner are “laid in the shade” for 
thoroughness in the working out of the scientific 
principle that whatever is, has to be right. 

And_ yet,—alas for consistency!—as_ with 
Spencer and Sumner, the whole faultless logical 
demonstration is made into a text for a sermon; 
the exordium and conclusion of which are a call 
to arms, to make it so and more so. Thus the 
logician closes the book to dry his tears. What is 
really demonstrated is that all social philosophy, 
and certainly all ethics, is conceived in iniquity 
and born to gin, logically speaking. When one 
has given so beautiful a proof that things are as 
they are, and cannot be otherwise without being 
different, what devil drives him on to moralize 
about it? Even survival “value” is of course a 
misnomer, for the same “logic” which reduces re- 
ligion and esthetics to econg: inics will inevitably 
reduce economics to physiwlogy, physiology to 
chemistry, chemistry to physics, and physics to 
the geometry of space-time# And space-time is 
“an original intuition of mind”; and what is 
mind ? 

In no space less than that of the volume itself 
would it be possible to undertake a detailed sum- 


mary or criticism of this book. The argument 
proceeds from the assertion, taken as an axiom, 
that “human beings act unconsciously 

precisely as they would act consciously 
if they were convinced by unanswerable logic that 
the most valuable thing in the world was human 
energy or human life, and the most profitable 
thing in the world was to transform the largest 
possible sum of solar energy into human energy.” 
(Page 12). This is immediately transmuted into 
the statement that human beings do consciously 
believe this and deliberately strive to act accord- 
ingly, and this in turn is taken throughout the 
book to mean that this is the way in which they 
ought to think and act, that it is the sum total of 
ethics and religion. As no two of the statements 
are equivalent and no one of them approximately 
true, the argument becomes a tissue of inconsist- 
encies and grotesque conclusions. Not that all the 
statements do not have a large measure of literal 
truth. The trouble with them is that what truth 
they have is only too obvious, that the real prob- 
lems which confront men in individual and social 
life practically begin where the truth of such 
propositions leaves off. Their value for any 
human purpose is therefore small, if not really 
less than zero. 

Moreover, this is not Professor Carver’s real 
philosophy, which is rather easily read between 
the lines. In his conception the meaning and end 
of life is work, and his interpretation of work is 
pain ; his position is a marriage of classical politi- 
cal economy and old New England Puritanism. 
In a careful reading of the book I have not 
noticed the word “joy,” and am definitely sure the 
word “beauty” is not there. The word “play” is 
found, defined as “using up the energy developed 
in the body in frisking about, physically or 
mentally” (P. 14). Now in the re- 
viewer’s opinion this Puritan gospel of work is 
entitled to much more serious respect than it 
sometimes receives (he is not one of those who 
think everything would have been lovely if the 
rock had landed on the Pilgrims instead of the 
way it happened) ; but the position ought to be 
stated explicitly and not buried in mechanistic 
evolutionism. 

However, the book is charmingly written and 
makes delightful reading. It will add to the gaiety 
of life, whether or not it brings about a greater 
transformation of solar energy into human 
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energy. Even Jesus would certainly laugh (as we 
are not told that he ever did, though on one oc- 
casion he wept) if he could read the final chapter, 
in which his teachings are soberly and very logic- 
ally identified with the competitive organization 
of society and the productivity theory of distribu- 
tion. Incidental to the main argument there are 
interesting and informative chapters on the prob- 
lems of food and of power. 


Frank H. KNIGHT. 


The University of Iowa. 


Screntiric ReszEaRCH AND HuMAN WELFARE. By 
Franklin Stewart Harris. With the Collaboration of 
Newbern I. Butt. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1924. Pp. x, 406. 


The main interest of this book to the educated 
reader is that of a popular, readable account of 
modern technology as an application of science. 
It surveys the subject-matter indicated by the title 
in some fifty chapters, under eight divisions, 
Health, Communication, Transportation, Illumi- 
nation, Agriculture, Engineering and Mining, 
Manufacturing, and The Home. The “plea” for 
appreciation of the pure scientist and support of 
his work, is added to most of the chapters and 
summed up in a concluding group of three chap- 
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ters. In many cases the reader feels that the 
moral would have been more effective if brought 
in a bit more subtly. This is perhaps especially 
true of Chapter XLVIIFE, on the Effect of Re- 
search on the Philosophy of Life, an especially 
crude example of the easy reconciliation of re- 
ligion and science in which scientists frequently 
indulge, and a plea for modernism as against 
fundamentalism. A certain amount of triteness 
may be pardoned in a distinctly popular book such 
as this clearly is. For the scholar the accounts of 
the various triumphs of science and invention are 
rather sketchy, and there is neither bibliography 
for guidance of further study nor any citation of 
sources or authorities for the facts that are given. 
At the same time there are many sections which 
the uneducated reader cannot understand. This 
applies to practically the whole chapter on mathe- 
matics and computation. The reviewer counted 
in a cursory reading over two dozen slips, in 
grammar or rhetoric, or misstatements, which 
should have been eliminated if the proof had been 
carefully read. An appendix gives a rather full 
chronological list (some fourteen pages) of scien- 
tific discoveries, including inventions and applica- 
tions. There is a fairly detailed index. 


FRANK H. Knicar. 
The University of Iowa. 


PERSONALITY IN POLITICS AND SOME PERSONALITIES 


Puituires BRADLEY 


PERSONALITY IN Po.itics. By W. B. Munro. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. 114 pp. $1.50. 

My Memories or Ercuty Years. By Chauncey M. 
Depew. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924 
x, 417 pp. $1.00. 

MEN AnD Poutcies. By Elihu Root. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1924. ix, 509 pp. $5.00. 

Our American Kincs. By Frederick Collins. New 
York: Century Company, 1924. ix, 257 pp. $2.50. 

You Taxes Your Cuorce. By Clinton W. Gilbert. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. v, 255 pp. $2.50. 

SamMuEL Apams. By Ralph V. Harlow. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1924. x, 353 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Party BATTLES OF THE JACKSON Periop. By Claude 
G. Bowers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1922. 
xix, 506 pp. $2.00. 


**4-y otiTics like poker is a game of skill and 

Pp chance combined—whole books have been 
written on dynastic influences in history, or eco- 
nomic influences, the influence of sea power and 





the influence of social factors. Someone ought to 
write a book on the influence of ‘the undiscoverable 
factor’ upon the course of human events.” This 
quotation from Professor Munro’s modest little 
volume on Personaliy In Politics is in fact his 
own text and brilliantly has he wriften on it. The 
other volumes listed above strike varying notes 
on the scale of the undiscoverable factor, the 
chords of which he has skillfully and penetrat- 
ingly woven into his three chapters, The Reformer 
in Politics, The Boss in Politics, and The Leader 
in Politics. 

Of the three types with which Professor Munro 
deals, the boss has without question been the most 
successful in terms of continuous and undiluted 
political control. The reasons for this are not 
far to seek. “A boss becomes a boss by a natu- 
ral process of selection :—he begins at the bottom 
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and climbs. The climb is rather a scramble, a 
rough and tumble affray in which no quarter is 
asked or given.” Bosses seem to be ubiquitous 
in our political life. They are almost as familiar 
in rural as in urban communities. They control 
the typical American as readily as, and often more 
continuously than the recently arrived immigrant 
with his shifting social experience. “Yet it must 
be apparent on brief reflection that bosses and 
bossism could not thrive so continuously if there 
were no real reasons for their existence.” What 
these reasons are and how frequently we avoid the 
unpleasant task of analyzing them in their true 
perspective—of social maladjustment, over- 
crowded and underserviced neighborhoods, high- 
brow standards of political action and friendship 
in politics, exploitation of the city’s resources for 
financial rather than human gain—Professor 
Munro does not hesitate to expose. The boss 
mediates government to the masses in terms of 
their own hopes and desires. He consolidates his 
position by codrdinating these hopes and desires 
in terms of votes and bargaining for the minor 
spoils of jobs, in and out of public employment, 
padded payrolls, petty contracts and the like, in 
return for insuring protection to the interests 
which batten on the boss’s “organization” ard his 
manipulation of the voters. “Whatever it (the 
cure for bossism) is, it must strike at the source 
of the boss’s power and not at the mere excercise 
of it. This power arises in the main from three 
things: The first is our complicated political ma- 
chinery which allows authority to be concentrated 
and responsibility to be diffused—The second 
source of the boss’s power is the patronage both 
public and private which he is able to control— 
Finally it is essential that we make a distinction 
petween the ideals of the boss and his methods. 

His ethics aside, he is by all odds the 
most efficient figure that the American municipal 
system has produced.” 

As compared to the boss, the reformer is an 
amateur, and a poor one at that. He may make 
sporadic forays on the citadels of the boss’s 
power—most often when defection in the boss’s 
ranks has opened the way to desertion—but by 
and large he fails to impress reform permanently 
on the surface of American politics. There are 
numerous reasons for the reformer’s failure. He 
is visionary, often intolerant, frequently com- 
pletely innocent of practical politics and altogether 


naive in his appeal to the moral rather than the 
emotional human traits. Moreover he is very 
likely to prove a poor codperator. Logic and 
consistency prevent his pooling his particular in- 
terests or his pet hobbies in a larger movement. 
As often he is a poor salesman; his slogans, his 
dress, his platform do not carry conviction, in the 
Bowery or on the South Side. The friendly arts 
in which the boss is past master turn to ashes 
once he crosses the line of social caste or eco- 
nomic class. Despite the enormous investment 
we have made in reform and reform organiza- 
tions, Professor Munro is doubtful of the net 
return in concrete achievements. “The most 
urgent reform need of today is for a reform 
of our reforming organizations.” 

The leader, often an amateur, it is true, tran- 
scends his inexperience by an intuitive sensitive- 
ness for the correct appeal, and still more by the 
unconscious expression, in his contacts with all 
kinds of people, of those qualities which the boss 
himself lacks. Professor Munroe believes that 
the leader transmutes the voice of the Few into 
the conviction of the Many. Public opinion is 
really the distillate of the leader’s own opinions. 
The quality of the leadership and its success is 
measured by the skill with which the leader 
creates conviction where he desires it. In other 
words, the leader adopts the ideals of the re- 
former and adapts the methods of the boss to the 
ultimate ends he makes important. “Issues do 
not propound themselves. Campaign funds do 
not drop from the clouds. A. consensus of 
opinion on any matter is not spontaneous but has 
to be wrought by the sweat of somebody’s brow. 
Leaders of one sort or another must direct the 
process. It is not brains alone that make a leader 
of men; it is rather the ability to discern and 
vocalize the aspirations of those who are willing 
to be led. The leader to be successful must have 
qualities which fit his times.” The undiscover- 
able factor in politics lies perhaps in the discovery 
of a leader to fit his times. Professor Munro, 
however, points out the importance of training 
in the making of leaders—thirty-one of the thirty- 
seven prime ministers of England in the last two 
centuries have been university graduates, a ma- 
jority of them “honors” men. An analysis of 
our own political leaders shows the same high 
ratio of men of outstanding intellectual attain- 
ments. 
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Professor Munro has written an incisive and 
stimulating discourse upon the personal factor in 
politics. But more important perhaps is the sig- 
nificance of this volume as one of the pioneering 
attempts to cross the frontiers between psychology 
and politics. Not only has he probed the quali- 
ties of reformers, bosses and leaders, described 
their mores, elucidated their technique, explained 
their intellectual and emotional traits, but he has 
given us, as he has pointed out the significance of, 
an analysis of individual leaders. Here and there 
throughout the book there are brilliant sketches 
in a paragraph of the careers of men like John 
Purroy Mitchel, Croker, Murphy, Roosevelt, Wil- 
son, Johnson, Whitlock. But back of the sen- 
tence or the paragraph there lies the patient search 
for the environmental and psychological facts 
which are the materials of any character analysis. 
He names sixteen aspects of the career of a typi- 
cal boss or political leader which are worthy of 
study. But more important he emphasizes the 
necessity of studies of individual political leaders 
of all types as the basis for any valid generaliza- 
tions. “What we most need, however, is the 
study of individuals, not of a type or composite. 
It should unearth their ancestry, record their 
parentage, examine their early associations and 
training, analyze their personal characteristics as 
a psychologist would do it, tabulate their victories 
and defeats, compare their methods of holding 
power, ascertain the causes of their ultimate over- 
throw where collapse has come, discover their 
relation to the political, social and economic 
movements of their time, eliminate the inconse- 
quentials in their careers and see what if any- 
thing all have in common.” 


Professor Munro has compressed in a. little 
more than one hundred pages a brilliant and en- 
tertaining synthesis of political personalities, and 
has given the social scientist one of the first ade- 
quate character charts in the political field. 


Of the other books, two deal with politicians of 
the early period of American history, the others 
with our contemporaries or men who have but re- 
cently passed from the active scene. Ralph Vol- 
ney Harlow’s Samuel Adams is a study of one 
of the great radicals of the Revolutionary period. 
His chief contributions to the thought and action 
of the country lay in the period just before and 
during the Revolution, but he was a power in 
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Massachusetts politics until the end of his life. 
It was a declining power, however, and one which 
rested more upon the prestige of his revolutionary 
ardor than upon his grasp of the realities of 
the politics of the First Administration. Indeed, 
he was characterized by a contemporary as one 
who “persevered through life in his Republican 
principles without any conformity to parties, in- 
fluence, or times. No man contributed more 
towards our Revolution & no man left behind 
him less to distinctly mark his resolutions, his 
peculiar genius & his communications. He was 
feared by his enemies but too secret to be loved 
by his friends.” Professor Harlow calls his 
book “A Study in Psychology in Politics” ; he has 
kept his purpose clearly in mind, and has suc- 
ceeded in drawing not only an interesting and 
accurate account of the times in which Adams 
lived, but in emphasizing the character traits 
which gave strength and weakness to his hero. 
Mr. Bowers’ The Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period is an interesting and well written account 
of the Jackson regime built around the chief 
characters of the thirties. It was the days when 
Cabinet Officers and Presidents were made and 
unmade by their willingness to call on the wives 
of their colleagues whose names were not found 
in the Social Register, when business was done 
by the Kitchen Cabinet, when duelling was still the 
fashion and nullification an issue, when debate 
was fierce and partisanship bitter. Mr. Bowers 
has made the Thirties alive again and showed us 
its Statesmen (to our modern eyes) as very much 
the politicians of their own day. Historically 
accurate and well documented, it is a book that 
will appeal to both the general reader and the 
historical student. 


Two Elder Statesmen have recently contributed 
their estimates of themselves and of others. Elihu 
Root’s Men and Policies contains nine essays and 
addresses upon personalities in our political his- 
tory from Alexander Hamilton to Robert Bacon. 
Felicitous of style as he always is, in these short 
sketches Mr. Root has contributed little more 
than gracious postscripts of his thoughts upon the 
careers of those of whom he writes. The longest 
and most important of these sketches deals with 
Joseph H. Choate in the memorial in the New 
York City Bar Association. He is interested 
quite naturally in the diplomatic aspects of 
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Choate’s career but in this and in several of the 
other sketches he penetrates to some of the psy- 
chological traits which made the careers of these 
men important. In his analysis of Roosevelt, for 
instance, he lists twenty-five traits, from family 
affection and purity of character to dauntless 
courage and decision of character, as elements in 
his political success. 

Chauncey M. Depew’s My Memories of Eighty 
Years is a delightfully discursive account of an 
extraordinarily long and varied career in politics 
and business. There is very little pretense at or- 
ganization and almost none at concealment, The 
events which have passed before the retina of 
Mr. Depew’s consciousness have been recorded 
faithfully, accurately, and completely with no at- 
temp at filtration or distortion. He has always 
taken, as he still does, intense personal delight 
in human contacts and here he has preserved many 
of these contacts, from his home in Peekskill in 
the Forties to the present day. He entered poli- 
tics in 1858 as a delegate to the Republican State 
Convention, since which he has held a long list 
of state and national offices and can claim the 
distinction of being one of the few politicians 
whose statesmanship has been recorded in bronze 
and marble by a grateful constituency during his 
lifetime. He has known all our Presidents since 
Lincoln, been twelve years in the Senate him- 
self, and cultivated the acquaintance of more poli- 
ticians than perhaps any other man in our public 
life. Probably no one else has made so many 
speeches, from whirlwind campaigns to the quiet 
report of the Union League. One phrase typi- 
fies the book as well as any—“I love little inci- 
dents about great men.” Here are many, of men 
great and small, all of them delightful, many of 
them revealing, not a few significant for the in- 
terpretation of the real thoughts of their chief 
actors. 

Of the many campaign biographies which the 
1924 crop of candidates yielded, Clinton W. Gil- 
bert’s You Takes Your Choice is one of the most 
interesting. The author of The Mirrors of 
Washington and Behind the Mirrors entertained 
many, and educated some to the chief personali- 
ties of our contemporary national politics. This 
volume attempts the same sort of character sketch- 
ing for the presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates in the last election and does it as well. 


Light, penetrating, often brilliant, never dull, and 
never quite superficial. Mr. Gilbert’s analyses 
deserve being preserved longer than most con- 
temporary sketches. He does not hesitate to say 
what he thinks, let the chips fall where they may, 
and he is extraordinarily unbiased in his esti- 
mates. The vice-presidential candidates do not 
receive quite the same careful or thorough treat- 
ment—the usual fate of vice-presidents. Mr. 
Gilbert has added a chapter, In the Coolidge 
Circle, where there are thumbnail sketches of 
Butler, Stearns, Slemp, Warren, and others, and 
another chapter doing the same for some deserv- 
ing Democrats. Together the three books are a 
triology of authentic, if unofficial, Who’s Who 
of contemporary Washingtonians—behind the 
scenes and in front. 


Leaving the Capital and traversing the great 
open spaces, Frederick L. Collins has seen Amer- 
ica: “twenty thousand miles of her—and all kinds 
of Americans ; barbers, professors, farmers, news- 
paper proprietors, bootleggers, chauffeurs 
evangelists—and fourteen governors.” ‘These last 
are the American Kings of whom Mr. Collins 
writes—Vic Donahey, Patriarch Pat and his Hat, 
Brother Hart of Washington, Nestos from Nor- 
way, Friend Richardson of California, Jake and 
Mrs. Jake and Jack. Intensely human and inti- 
mate, Mr. Collins seems to have done better than 
most newspaper reporters in getting behind the 
official reserve of our chief executives. In fact, 
they seem to have none under the skillful ques- 
tioning and friendly curiosity with which appar- 
ently he bombarded his way without ceremony 
into the hearts and the mansions of our governors. 
If the fourteen are a fair sample, our governors 
work very much harder, enjoy the plain people 
very much more, know a great deal more about 
the details of keeping house at home as well as 
for the state than most of us have given them 
credit for. In fact, we are getting better and 
beter every day in every way in all our states. 
Which is probably true and certainly important. 
The final conclusion, that America is too big— 
“too big for the people who live in it, for you and 
me unless more of us go out and look at it, if 
not in trains, in books”—is worth the considera- 
tion of those who can enjoy Mr. Collins’ reflec- 
tions without paying the railroad tariffs on a 
twenty-thousand mile journey. 
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ESCRIPTIONS of the American party system 
were practically non-existent before the pub- 
lication of James Bryce’s The American Common- 
wealth in 1888. Since that date the literature on 
the subject has expanded very rapidly. One need 
but mention the names of Morse, Lowell, Ford, 
Macy, Goodnow, Ostrogorski, Woodburn, Bent- 
ley, Wilson, McLaughlin, Sloane, Ray, Beard, 
Lippman and Merriam. Since political parties in 
America developed entirely outside of the consti- 
tutional system, the material describing them has 
been less legalistic and more dynamic than most of 
the writings on American political institutions. 
Historical narratives, political biographies, the offi- 
cial proceedings of the unofficial party organs, the 
reports of special governmental investigating 
committees, interviews with prominent men, and 
the daily and periodical press have been the ma- 
terials with which the students of the American 
party system have worked. More recently, the 
attempt of the various states of the Union to regu- 
late the activities of the parties has resulted in 
the accumulation of an enormous amount of statu- 
tory and judicial material relating to the parties 
and their functioning. The extra-constitutional 
parties have almost become legalized institutions. 
In the third edition of his Political Parties and 
Party Problems in the United States, published 
for the first time in 1903, Professor Woodburn 
continues his brilliant narrative of American 
political parties. The main contribution of this 
book is a brief and gossipy account of election 
campaigns and party conventions since 1914. So 
limited is the space devoted to this new material 
that such latter-day developments as the Anti- 


Saloon League, the Ku Klux Klan, and the de- 
cline of the Non-Partisan League are practically 
neglected. The remainder of the book is prac- 
tically the same as when it was first published, 
even as regards the lists of references that are 
cited. The approach to party problems is de- 
scriptive and moralistic rather than sociological 
and psychological. Exhortation is the cure for 
party ills. 

Professor Brooks has endeavored to bring to- 
gether the legal and non-legal descriptions of 
political parties in the United States into a text- 
book designed for use in college classrooms. He 
gives a clear account of the way in which election 
laws operate in this country, but his treatment 
of the non-legal aspects of the party system is not 
so fortunate. His failure to follow the lead given 
by Bryce in discussing the composition and nature 
of the political party causes him to slight the role 
which the party plays as a social institution. In 
his introductory chapters he purports to describe 
the conditions of party life, but instead of show- 
ing the relation that parties bear to entire social 
process, he discusses some bygone theories and 
definitions of political parties that have little sig- 
nificance today. His discussion of present-day 
parties and issues is also disappointing to the one 
who is looking for a thoroughgoing analysis of 
the working forces of party politics in the United 
States. Another characteristic of the book is the 
out-of-dateness of some of its psychological as- 
sumptions. It is implied that the average Ameri- 
can voter is a highly intellectual and moral indi- 
vidual. The oligarchic party leaders, so decried 
today, cannot override at will the interests of their 
own followers or of the wider public, because the 
“free peoples” of the United States would not 
let them. The growing power of the present-day 
parties is evidence of the fundamental soundness 
of the two-party system in America. Slight con- 
sideration is given to the view that the tenacity 
of party alignments might be the result of the in- 
stitutionalization of political habits, the binding 
power of which enabled the few leaders to ignore 
newly developing maladjustments until such time 
as there grew up highly articulate protest move- 
ments. Although an extended historical and 
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analytical account of minor parties in the United 
States is given, the function of minor parties in 
bringing about readjustments to new economic 
and social conditions is not clearly brought out. 

The chief aim of Professor Brooks seems to 
have been to describe the customs and laws which 
most directly concern the voters. His discussion 
of party organization and campaign methods is 
non-technical enough to appeal to the average 
undergraduate and his treatment of existing pri- 
mary and election laws general enough to leave 
little room for criticism in points of detail. The 
main part of the book is devoted to an analysis 
of the different ballot forms, publicity pamphlets, 
corrupt practices acts, and other mechanical de- 
vices that have been invented to secure an accu- 
rate expression of the opinion of the voters. 
While skeptical regarding the value of the direct 
primary, he seems to have some confidence in 
the efficacy of the short ballot, the initiative, the 
referendum, the recall, and proportional repre- 
sentation. The material presented on civil service 
reform is not very closely articulated with the rest 
of the book. Of the non-legal parts of the book, 
the description of the organization of the Social- 
ist party, the discussion of party machines and 
bosses, and the advice given to students regarding 
active participation in politics are the most com- 
mendable. 

In the preface to his Evolution of American 
Political Parties Professor Robinson states that 
“little attention has been given to describing the 
activities of the succession of comparatively small 
groups of men, who, under cover of various 
names, have continuously exercised or sought to 
exercise the governing powers in the nation.” The 
term “party,” as he uses it, applies to the group 
made up of the members of a party committee 
and the partisans in public office. The men con- 
stituting this group are bound closely together, 
at least temporarily, by a common purpose; they 
have come to office or seek office on a common 
platform, and they are for the time being the re- 
positories of the traditions and obligations of those 
who have preceded them. 

In tracing the history of party oligarchies Pro- 
fessor Robinson touches upon such interesting 
topics as the First Continental Congress as a 
political convention, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a party platform, Hamilton as the leader 


of a responsible system of government similar to 
the English parliamentary system, Jefferson as the 
leader of a party by means of which the people 
were accorded greater influence, the building up 
of a new type of party oligarchy under Jackson, 
the disruption of the party organizations by the 
slavery issue, the selfish rule of the Republican 
organization since the Civil War, the relative 
effectiveness of Cleveland and Bryan as party 
leaders, Roosevelt and the Republican organiza- 
tion, and the personal leadership of Wilson. More 
attention is devoted to the official party leaders 
than to the unofficial party leaders. Consequently 
the author falls short of his aim to picture the 
continuity of party oligarchies in the United 
States. There are many histories describing the 
coming and going of presidents, but a complete 
account of the succession of party dynasties, the 
passing of one generation of party bosses and 
the coronation of another, is yet to be written. 
Professor Robinson hardly mentions the names of 
some prominent party committeemen who were 
also party bosses. While he speaks of the power 
of party tradition, he does not show how the tradi- 
tions are preserved and exploited by the party 
oligarchs. 

Professor Robinson’s attempt to isolate the 
party organization from the social milieu in which 
it functioned has caused him to neglect the social 
and economic background of party history in the 
United States. His disregard of economic fac- 
tors makes him optimistic about the possibilities 
of forming a classless liberal party in the United 
States. As agencies for the expression of the will 
of the electorate the old parties do not differ 
greatly from one another ; their organizations are 
in the hands of an army of politicians whose chief 
business is the protection of party success; and 
their insurgent members are lamed by a lack of 
avenues for the expression of popular interest 
in any constructive national policy. Programs 
based upon economic issues are fundamentally 
weak, particularly when of primary interest to a 
single section or industrial interest. What is 
needed is the development of a new conception 
of party, the conception that the primary func- 
tion of party is to lead in the formulation of 
public opinion. The nature of public opinion, the 
tenets of a non-economic national program, and 
way in which a party organization founded to 
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carry out this program can be prevented from be- 
coming an end in itself are topics which Professor 
Robinson does not discuss. 

Professor Holcombe in his Political Parties of 
Today raises two important questions, first, 
whether or not the two major parties have signifi- 
cant differences, and second, whether or not the 
parties act as agencies in the adjustment of con- 
flicting interests. Both of these questions he 
answers in the affirmative. His treatment of his 
subject is dynamic rather than static and the 
book is without doubt a very notable contribution 
to the literature of American politics. 

Throughout the book Professor Holcombe as- 
sumes the point of view of the realistic politician. 
The narrative historian is relegated to the back- 
ground where it is difficult for him to be offensive. 
The first part of the book describes the consti- 
tutional, economic and sectional factors that con- 
dition the actions of realistic politicians in this 
country. The second part of the book is an ac- 
count of the strategy employed by the leading poli- 
ticians in this country during the past seventy-five 
years. The last two chapters give an illuminat- 
ing and philosophical discussion of third parties 
in the United States. 

Professor Holcombe presents in admirable fash- 
ion the constitutional difficulties which confront 
realist politicians in the United States. How- 
ever, the main emphasis of his book is upon the 
economic basis of politics. By means of a careful 
statistical analysis of the congressional election 
returns, he comes to the conclusion that “the in- 
terests which possess the greatest economic power 
in proportion to their numbers must, therefore, 
be those which may be described as the primary 
producers, especially the agricultural interests, the 
manufacturing interests, and the mining inter- 

ests.” Throughout the book he puts considerable 
importance upon the influence of the agricultural 
interests in politics. His sectional analysis of the 
parties shows that there are more solid Repub- 
lican communities than there are Democratic, a 
fact ordinarily concealed by the greater diffusion 
of the solid Republican districts. In his historical 
analysis, he points out the relation between the 
slave power and the Democratic party in the 
period from 1844 to 1860, the economic back- 
ground of the Republican party and of the early 
measures fostered by it, the development of the 
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Solid South and its consequences, the economic 
causes of the Bryan movement in the nineties and 
of the Progressive movement of 1912, and the 
reasons for Wilson’s failure to rejuvenate his 
party. Turning from the past to the future, Pro- 
fessor Holcombe lays down the essential condi- 
tions for the founding of a permanent third party 
in the United States. Such a new party must be 
based on a durable combination of sectional in- 
terests which would of necessity give some recog- 
nition to the agricultural interests. While a new 
alignment of political interests might be expected, 
it is not likely that the fundamental nature of 
the American party system will change in the 
near future. The parties will continue to take 
an indefinite stand on many issues, because of the 
great diversity of interests among their mem- 
bers. The function of the parties is to adjust 
conflicts and to diminish the violence of social 
strife. 

The chief criticism that can be made of Pro- 
fessor Holcombe’s book is the exaggerated impor- 
tance given to the agricultural interests in Ameri- 
can politics. If it could be assumed that the 
farmers’ views have been based primarily upon 
rational considerations and that the farmers have 
been highly organized for economic and political 
purposes, then it could be said that the agricul- 
tural interests have been a dominating force in 
politics. However, it is notorious that the farmers, 
especially in the hay and pasture regions, have 
followed party traditions slavishly, frequently to 
their own disadvantage and that until very re- 
cently they have acted singly and consequently 
have been unable to bring any great pressure to 
bear upon the party organizations. On the other 
hand, it is also clear that the business interests 
have managed to perpetuate party traditions 
favorable to business by subsidizing party man- 
agers and party editors. Professor Robinson has 
marshalled much evidence for this point of view 
in his detailed history of the party organizations. 
If Professor Holcombe had made a detailed analy- 
sis of partisan alignments in the metropolitan 
centers, he would have brought out the face that 
the urban business men were largely Republican 
and the urban working men were largely Demo- 
cratic. He would also have placed more emphasis 
upon the racial and religious factors in the sort- 
ing process of partisan politics. It would be nec- 
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essary to resort to an analysis of the vote by 
precincts in order to bring this out in many cases. 
Even lacking this analysis, the book marks a great 
stride in the development of the scientific study of 
politics. 


FARMERS AND WorkKERS IN AMERICAN Poritics. By 
Stuart A. Rice, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1924. 231 pp. $3.00. 


The question whether a political party can be 
built through the co-operation of farmers and 
workers has been a hardy perennial of American 
politics for the last half dozen years. The first 
merit, then, of Professor Rice’s book is that it is 
timely. Political wiseacres and journalists have 
attempted to solve the matter for us offhand, but 
Professor Rice belongs to that group of political 
scientists headed by Merriam, Holcombe and Mac- 
mahon who would rescue the study of politics 
from the realm of astrology by the infusion of 
scientific methods and measurements. This work, 
therefore, is to be considered an experiment in 
method, as well as a contribution of subject mat- 
ter. And as such it is the most ambitious and in 
many ways the most original of recent contribu- 
tions to the study of method in political science. 


Professor Rice does not neglect the deductive 
approach to his subject. He considers first, the 
points of economic community of interest and 
competition between the two groups, finding that 
they have certain common interests in produc- 
tion, consumption, and tariff, and that, as debtors 
and earners of small incomes and with small in- 
vestments in securities, and with an equal desire 
to be free to co-operate, they might be expected 
to be drawn together, but, on the other hand, farm- 
ers are primarily entrepreneurs, gamblers on the 
weather and markets, and employers, jealous of 
labor, being themselves lowly paid for their own 
labor, while the workers despise the farmer for 
the low wages which he pays, or are jealous of 
the higher standard of living which he is able to 
maintain. He finds especially that, as producers 
and consumers, they are fundamentally opposed 
in interest since each produces largely for the 
other’s consumption, or conversely consumes the 
products of the other. He concludes, therefore 


(page 107) that “the balance of these various 
bases for co-operation or opposition is clearly on 
the side of the latter.” 


Professor Rice seems to 
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be undoubtedly right in these conclusions, but 
one wonders whether, if even some of the points 
which he raises as making for co-operation do 
not in fact make for discord. For example, while 
it must be admitted that in these days of buying 
of Fords and phonographs and even clothing “on 
time,” the workingman is a debtor, it is scarcely 
correct to conclude that he would have the same 
interest in inflation as the farmer (page 46), being 
himself so much more completely on a money 
economy. 

Professor Rice, however, is too much a realist 
in politics to be satisfied to conclude from eco- 
nomic interests what political activities will be and 
he looks further for causes of agreement or dif- 
ferences between the two classes in their general 
cultural environment, believing, as he says, that 
“votes are more often determined by the accumu- 
lated background of customs, habits, ideals, judg- 
ments of right dealing—what the sociologist terms 
‘mores’—in the mind of each individual voter.” 
(Page 33.) He finds many differences between 
the two, the farmers being rural, largely of native 
stock (i.e., derived from the northern races of 
Europe), older, owning their own homes and hav- 
ing larger families, etc., so that they approach the 
problems of politics from a very different cul- 
tural and biological background. (Page 127.) 


In this discussion Professor Rice has endeav- 
ored, wherever possible, to check current notions 
hy means of census data and other recent studies, 
such as the work of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, and where possible he has sought 
to discover correlations, if any, between the data 
available and political action. He finds, for ex- 
ample, with regard to tenancy, that eighteen of the 
rural states may be classed as “insurgent” (basing 
this classification on an elaborate scheme of ten 
criteria) so that the probable chance of coinci- 
dence in the two lists should be six, but he finds 
the actual coincidence to be but five. With re- 
gard to farm mortgages, on the other hand, he 
arrives at an expected association of mortgages 
and “insurgency” of five and one-half, but finds 
actually nine. He also works out correlations con- 
cluding that “a condition which makes necessary 
the mortgaging of a high percentage of the farms 
in a state which is largely rural is usually accom- 
panied by political behavior which gives the state 
a reputation for insurgency.” (Pages 46-56.) 
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But Professor Rice is not content with the de- 
ductive approach to this question. He presses on 
to discover whether in actual practice we find evi- 
dences of political co-operation between farmers 
and laborers. An examination of the farm bloc 
in Congress and the candidates endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor leads him to con- 
clude that the number who appear on both lists is 
“double the expectation” in the Senate, but 
slightly less than expectation in the House. He 
also has examined the votes in state elections in 
a dozen states which have agricultural populations 
and discovers that in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
farmers and workmen have supported the same 
candidates (pages 156-163) and finds a similar 
tendency, though less pronounced, in the State of 
Washington, but in other agricultural states he 
notes little in this direction. In this connection 
he discovers what he calls a “culture area” of 
political radicalism, having a center of diffusion 
in western North Dakota, but he promises to tell 
us more of this at some later time (page 173 ff.). 
In Chapter 6 the writer has examined the votes in 
over a thousand rollcalls in some score of ses- 
sions of American state legislatures over the three- 
year period 1919-1921. He has searched the 
legislative manuals to discover farmers and work- 
ers and their party affiliations, and prepared an 
analysis of the subject matter of the legislation in 
eleven categories. This data is brought together 
in a series of ten tables, from which it appears 
that farmers display some tendency toward co- 
hesiveness but that labor is even more like-minded 
and that the farmers are most like-minded on 
matters of social policy, especially those with a 
moral connotation, and least in agreement upon 
economic measures directly affecting their own 
interests, while labor is in least accord on general 
social policies, but almost a unit on matters affect- 
ing labor. He finds nothing to indicate that mem- 
bership in the same party, even if an independent 
third party, reduces disagreement. In fact, his 
figures seem to indicate (pp. 206 and 208) that 
farmers and workingmen have been less in har- 
mony when of the same major party than when 
of opposing parties. It would be interesting to 
have someone like Professor Rice examine from 
this basis the votes on the ratification of the Child 


Labor Amendment. 
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The second half of the book, though perhaps 
less interesting to the general reader than the 
first, represents much more labor and originality, 
From data at once voluminous and fragmentary 
and frequently subjective, the author has extracted 
his conclusions with great ingenuity and pains, 
being frequently under the necessity of working 
out practically new devices for the handling of his 
material. Perhaps a few charts or maps would 
have simplified his presentation but the two in- 
cluded are not especially successful. Though the 
conclusions reached may seem modest if not scant 
compared with the effort expended to attain them, 
yet what has been arrived at has been indeed tested 
and may be regarded as thoroughly established, 
and it is from work of this sort that we may look 
forward with greater confidence to the perfection 
of a technique that will make political science a 
reality rather than an aspiration. 


JosepH McGotprick. 
Columbia University. 


FREEDOM OF THE Press. By S. A. Dawson, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1924. 120 pp. $1.50. 
RECENT CHANGES IN AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY. 

By John W. Burgess. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. 115 pp. $1.75. 
Tue “Macuine” AsorisHep. By Charles C. P. Clark. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. xxvi, 196 pp. 
THe Conriict Between Liserty aNp Eguatity. By 
A. T. Hadley. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1925. vii, 135 pp. $1.50. 


It must be evident to anyone who views social 
evolution philosophically that the scope of indi- 
vidual liberties has been considerably restricted in 
the United States, as indeed also in England, since 
the Roaring 40’s when an extreme laissez faire 
political philosophy combined with a magnificent 
and apparently inexhaustible frontier to give an 
almost unlimited range to individual idiosyncrasy. 
But with the integration of social life the natural 
dominance of group inerests has become more and 
more evident. The present mass of restrictive 
legislation would confirm Thomas Jefferson in his 
belief that a frequent revolution is the only means 
of preserving individual liberty. 

Dawson’s study is limited to the legal aspects 
of libel and publication privileges setting forth 
the struggle of the press for the right to freely 
report and criticize the activities of courts and 
legislatures and the intrinsic necessity of main- 
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taining such right if popular government is to be 
maintained. 

Burgess has written an extremely interesting 
and poignantly arresting account of the overturn 
of long-cherished principles of American political 
science and constitutional law by the amendments 
and judicial decisions of the past twenty-five 
years. What he wholly fails to sense is the utter 
impossibility of preserving intact and unaltered 
the set of individual rights and immunities estab- 
lished in American tradition during the period of 
western settlement. We now inevitably become 
more and more socialistic. Many forms of activ- 
ity and many rights of property have become im- 
bued with a public interest and this interest will 
surely assert itself. The growing solidarity of 
the community has made necessary the enactment 
of numerous health laws which restrict the time- 
honored right of the individual to expectorate 
wherever, whenever and whatever he pleased. 
The health authorities have successfully asserted 
the right to invade a man’s house and take away 
his child suffering from a contagion dangerous to 
the general community. We once prided our- 
selves on the strength of the sentiment for local 
self-government and our ingrained distrust of 
the federal authorities. Now these latter are em- 
powered to levy a direct tax on income, the form 
of taxation which is socially not only the most 
intimate but the most imbued with power over 
individual welfare. These same authorities may 
also invade one’s house and even stop his auto- 
mobile on the public highway and search for 
contraband liquor. There was a time when our 
ancestors disputed with armed resistance the as- 
sumed authority of the central government even 
to tax such goods. 

Indeed, the federal authorities, who always 
have it in their power to foment war, have suc- 
cessfully asserted their power to compel the citi- 
zen to do military service not merely to resist in- 
vasion or rebellion, but to prosecute a foreign 
war. When one adds to this the intolerable tyran- 
nies of Palmer and Burleson under the notorious 
Espionage Act, one begins to realize what Burgess 
means when he says that the government bids 
fair to become the master rather than the servant 
of the people. 

One who senses the deep social significance of 
Burgess’s account of constitutional changes will 


not find much hope for a solution of fundamental 
social ills in Clark’s utopian scheme for abolish- 
ing professional politicians. His is a book of in- 
terest to all those who love to read of mechanical 
and logical plans for abolishing this or that pet 
human evil. If human nature were different and 
if no one could gain any advantages by popular 
political manipulation, the establishment of a rela- 
tively perfect scheme of democratic government 
might be easily achieved. As things are, slight 
changes in the machinery of choosing representa- 
tives will not alter the substance of matters 
political. 

Ex-President Hadley of Yale discusses a theme 
quite similar to Burgess’s in three lectures given 
at Stanford University. He also is alarmed over 
the imminent passing of the era of individual lib- 
erty and the coming of the age of restriction and 
standardization. He realizes that the reconcilia- 
tion of individual liberty and social need is not 
always possible. In practice, at least, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, partly because there are quite 
different theories of what constitutes the proper 
limit of individual liberty and of what constitutes 
the criteria of social welfare. Moreover, there is 
no governmental or social agency which can be 
said to possess the wisdom to so penetrate the 
future as to say in advance and with certainty 
what will be the final effects of this or that policy. 
Hadley then points out that the modern conception 
of liberty means freedom from restraint ; it means 
freedom of discussion and a living chance for 
a new idea or viewpoint; it means individual 
initiative and experimentation both individual 
and social. “Equality represents the ideal of con- 
servative races; freedom, that of constructive 
races.” (Pp. 46-7.) Equality and the standard- 
ization of life are products of military necessity 
among peoples engaged in intensified group strug- 
gle. Liberty is an industrial necessity among peo- 
ples who would insure efficiency and a progressive 
elevation of material welfare. 

The definition of liberty is not easy. Mill de- 
fined it as “the right to do as you please so long 
as you do not interfere with the same right on 
the part of other people,” but one does interfere ; 
desires and interests conflict. Blackstone defined 
it as “the right to do anything the laws permit,” 
but this may destroy liberty altogether. Hadley 
defines it as “the power to use intelligence as a 
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determining factor in our conduct” (p. 59), and 
proceeds to show its significance in relation to the 
industrial development of the past few centuries. 
The right to acquire and utilize private property 
has been an expression of the right of men to use 
their intelligence in determining their own con- 
duct. And this right has produced many of the 
marvelous material advances of recent times. 
What society demands is not that the individual 
shall exercise his rights in prescribed ways but 
that the results of his activities shall square with 
social expediency; and the author is not unmind- 
ful of present conflicts between the growth of 
capitalistic power and social welfare, for competi- 
tion no longer works as the self-regulator it once 
did. He finds the inequalities of rich and poor 
as great as in the twelfth century, or even greater. 
And this condition became glaring just when 
legislative bodies were becoming more democratic. 
What wonder then that a multitude of blind and 
foolish efforts to solve the conflict of classes by 
a legislation prohibiting and delimiting the indi- 
vidual’s liberty to use his own mind and powers in 
solving the problems of life. Here Hadley joins 
hands with Burgess in a vigorous denunciation of 
the restrictionists and Fundamentalists and a mov- 
ing appeal for a new political party which shall 
uphold the traditional rights of the individual. 


But why do both Hadley and Burgess leave the 
matter where they do. Burgess goes no further 
than to say that increasing restricton of individual 
liberty is bad; Hadley says we must form a politi- 
cal party to include all those of whatever other 
brand who feel their rightful liberties interfered 
with. From the standpoint of any sort of ten- 
able sociological determinism his proposal is no 
more effective for its purpose than Clark’s for 
his. As stated above, the growing integration 
of society steadily enforces a standardization of 
life in new directions; but the growth of metro- 
politanism affords reliefs in other directions. 
Divorce was nearly impossible a century ago, but 
drunkenness was one of the marks of a gentleman. 
Now, one marriage in five or six ends in divorce, 
but drunkenness in auto drivers, railway engi- 
neers and many others may endanger the lives of a 
multitude and must be restrained. The crux of 
the matter in the minds of both Burgess and Had- 
ley is the increasing restriction of property right. 
But, since all men are human and represent pre- 
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cious values in themselves, this same social inte- 
gration steadily imbues ever new forms of prop- 
erty with a public interest. Under the assump- 
tions of the democracy of equality this process 
must end in socialism and communism. But the 
democracy of liberty says that men are not equal 
and that in consequence rights, to say nothing of 
social status, cannot actually be made equal. 
Therefore, the standardization of life in the in- 
terest of the public or the mass of the population 
is not only an effort to achieve the unattainable, 
but if persisted in will replace progress with stag- 
nation. Who, then, is wise enough to tell us at 
any stage of social evolution where the line of 
maximum social utility is which marks the limits 
of the democracy of equality on the one hand and 
the democracy of liberty on the other? 


F. H. HANKINs. 
Smith College. 


Tue Great GAME or Pouitics. By Frank R. Kent. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1923. 
xiv, 322 pp. $2.50. 

This book succeeds to a remarkable degree in 
the purpose expressed in its sub-title, “to present 
the elementary human facts about politics, poli- 
ticians and political machines, candidates and 
their ways, for the benefit of the average citizen.” 
The simple, everyday things, which, in their mul- 
titude, are just as important as the fewer sup- 
posedly greater facts and principles so much 
oftener described, are more fully and more in- 
terestingly related than in any more pretentious 
work on American politics. Precinct, ward, 
county, city and state “bosses,” the party commit- 
tees of all these various geographical sub-divi- 
sions, and their operations, the national commit- 
tees and their work, the apparently unavoidable 
humbuggery into which candidates are forced, 
irrespective of their inclinations, the part played 
by newspapers in politics, the effects of giving 
the ballot to women, the preparation and manage- 
ment of candidacies of all kinds, the Wood and 
the Lowden campaigns for the presidential nomi- 
nation, the making of issues, the special “inter- 
ests” in local, city and state politics and their 
lobbies at Washington, “the facts about the vote, 
from its source in the state constitutions, to its 
final casting and counting,” are presented in a 
most readable style. 
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But the constant and extreme exaggeration 
throughout the book of the extent and complete- 
ness of the organization and operation of party 
machinery greatly reduces its usefulness. For 
example, the importance and power of the “pre- 
cinct executive” is highly overestimated on the 
very first page, as is also the power of ward and 
county bosses in many later passages. 

The idea (p. 67) that “an average ward 
executive will need or get $500 to $1,000” and a 
county boss “will need or get anywhere from 
$2,000 up to $8,000” to use for “election ex- 
penses,” even in an important election, is a “pipe 
dream.” The average ward boss does not receive 
$500 for one election once in his lifetime, and 
the average county boss would almost die of apo- 
plexy if he were offered as much as $2,000 for 
one election. Where would the money be found 
to finance such operations? Peculiar conditions in 
a very few cities and a very few states do occa- 
sionally make the control of wards and of 
counties as valuable as this to ready and willing 
purchasers, but the great majority of wards and 
of counties cannot be so delivered by any one 
man or by any two or three men. Most men with 
such influence do not sell it, and, if they were 
willing to sell, there would seldom be purchasers 
at such figures. 

Again and again Mr. Kent returns to this very 
true idea, that, in the long run, we, the people, get 
just as good government as we deserve, that is, 
as good as we are willing to work and to fight 
for. The control of politics in some places by the 
worst type of mercenary boss is declared (p. 79) 
to be due to “the lack of energy and interest 
in their own affairs on the part of the people.” 
And again (p. 103), “Political organizations run 
politics because of the lack of active interest and 
clear understanding upon the part of the ordinary 
citizen.” He feels that some kind of political 
party organization is worth supporting but says 
(p. 104), “The point is that, although an organiza- 
tion of some sort is essential, under ideal condi- 
tions, with every citizen politically informed, and 
active enough to vote, the organization would be 
a simple, slender, inexpensive affair, easy to re- 
ward through proper patronage recognition with- 
out imposing a real burden on the taxpayers.” 

In spite of Mr. Kent’s surprising illusion as to 
the powers and workings of bosses and machines, 


he has done a great service to American political 
thought by writing a book that will give to the 
average citizen a better understanding of the 
actual operation of his government and of his 
own responsibility for its not being better. And 
since leaders of thought are not produced in any 
field not fertilized by the richness of mass-thought, 
whatever force increases the quantity and im- 
proves the quality of the group-thought in Ameri- 
can politics, inevitably stimulates the development 
of the real and able leaders so much needed in 
that field. 


Epwarp J. WoopHOUSE. 
Smith College. 


THe IrREsIsTIBLE MovEMENT oF Democracy. By John 
Simpson Penman. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. ix, 729 pp. $5.00. 


In trying to tell the story of the development 
of modern democracy, Mr. Penman assumes that 
“democracy” may mean a spirit of society, a state 
of society or a form of government, and says 
that he has followed Bryce, Lecky and Maine in 
treating it as a form of popular government. He 
dates its modern advent from the beginning of 
the general demand for universal suffrage, holds 
that the history of the movement is “the story of 
the development of political ideas and the realiza- 
tion of these ideas in the forms of government 
of America, France and England” (p. vii), and 
omits as imitation the gradual spread of demo- 
cratic ideas and of democratic forms of govern- 
ment in other countries. Most students of politi- 
cal thought and action will not be easily convinced 
that he should have so completely neglected in 2 
book with this title the accounts of strivings for 
democracy among other peoples, and will criticize 
severely the narrowness and conventional char- 
acter of his work, even as an attempt to write the 
history of the rise and growth of democratic gov- 
ernment in America, France and England. 


The effort to furnish a brief but comprehensive 
survey of the progress of American democracy 
deserves the thanks of students of American his- 
tory even if they attack some of the conclusions 
and interpretations therein, and object to some of 
the omissions. Any such account would seem 


to be inadequate without some consideration of 
the sectional contests in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, North and South Carolina, be- 
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tween the eastern oligarchies in control of the 
colonial governments and, to a considerable extent, 
of the early state governments, and the more 
democratic westerners who were demanding a 
fairer share in their governments. These lasting 
divisions and some of their results have been well 
described by Lincoln for Pennsylvania, by Ambler 
for Virginia, by Bassett for North Carolina and 
by Schafer for South Carolina. They existed in 
other colonies and states but have not been so well 
studied. 

While few would refuse to agree with Mr. 
Penman that the Whig party won the election of 
1840 by allying itself with the democracy of the 
West and by adopting one of the leaders of that 
frontier element in William Henry Harrison, 
“Old Tippecanoe,” there will be much more dis- 
sent from the proposition that the Whig Party, 
at this time, “had every prospect of leading the 
people along national lines” (p. 120). The 
Whigs of the East and of the South were largely 
former Federalists or the descendants of Federal- 
ists, with all that distrust of democracy which 
had been the guiding principle of Federalism. 


Obviously, this oligarchial element could not long 
remain allied to the democratic frontiersmen. 
Even all the accumulated opposition to Andrew 
Jackson and to Van Buren sufficed to bind them 


together only for one election. The Whig vic- 
tory in 1848 was won by another shrewdly man- 
aged coalition of dissatisfied elements, many of 
whom were usually hostile to each other. 

The author’s conclusions as to Roosevelt’s al- 
most complete personification of the spirit of de- 
mocracy and as to Woodrow Wilson’s less com- 
plete understanding and expression of that spirit 
will arouse much dissent among students who do 
not so fully accept the faith of the Roosevelt cult. 
Roosevelt undoubtedly had democratic ideas and 
tendencies, but did not begin to have Wilson’s 
insight into the real foundations and possibilities 
of democracy. 

The description of the evolution of democratic 
government in France is more ambitious, appar- 
ently based on more sources and better thought 
out than the essays on American and on English 
democracy, but the abrupt beginning as if demo- 
cratic ideas began to take effect in France in 
the seventeenth century is misleading, and the 
story should have been brought down to date in 
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some manner, as was done on America and Eng- 
land. Nothing attempted in the book could be 
more interesting than an intensive study of the 
way in which the French, after their disastrous 
experiment in 1789 and thereafter of trying to 
abolish all their social institutions and to build 
up new ones, have gone through a long appren- 
ticeship in democracy and have begun during the 
past fifty years to find themselves politically. 

Mr. Penman follows most other writers in as- 
suming that the French Revolution really ad- 
vanced the cause of democracy in France and 
throughout the world. It may well be asked if 
the reaction induced in France, England, Amer- 
ica and elsewhere by the excesses of the revolu- 
tion did not delay rather than accelerate the gains 
of democracy. Individuals change their habits 
and customs reluctantly and slowly, and so great 
masses of people change their mores with ex- 
treme and painful slowness. The building of new 
social institutions always goes very slowly, and 
therefore cannot keep pace with rapid destruction 
of the old ones to be replaced. it is very doubt- 
ful that sudden and quickly planned social changes 
ever really advance the ultimate accomplishment 
of the purposes for which they are made. 

Any description of the beginnings of democracy 
in England should go back to local self-govern- 
ment among the Saxons and show how this. and 
a similar tradition and set of institutions brought 
by their Norman kindred, furnished an inexhaust- 
ible source of democratic ideas and experiences. 
The story of the gradual connecting of the insti- 
tutions of central national government that grew 
out of the Anglo-Norman kingship and the royal 
prerogative with the spirit and practice of Anglo- 
Norman local self-government through the shire- 
moot, the hundredmoot, and the townmoot or 
tunmoot, has been so clearly and interestingly 
told by Professor George Burton Adams in his 
writings on the origin and development of the 
English Constitution, that one is surprised to find 
it not made use of in Mr. Penman’s version of 
the rise and development of English democracy. 

It would not seem unreasonable to expect, too, 
some account of the causes, the course and the 
effects of the Puritan Revolution in a work that 
makes such sweeping claims for the democratic 
influence of “English ideas and principles of pop- 
ular government worked out on English soil” 
and of “the struggle for English liberty” (p. viii). 
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The movement of democracy hardly owed its 
first impulse or its birth to these influences, but 
the extent of the development and expression of 
democratic ideas in connection with the movement 
against religious and political authority, perhaps 
started by Wycliffe and culminating in the Puri- 
tan Revolution, is truly astonishing in view of 
the long time before they were so fully expressed 
in England again, and of the century and a quar- 
er before they were used by the other branch 
of the British peoples in the American Revolution. 

Mr. Penman has rendered a real service by 
even attempting this book, and especially under 
such a title, in this time of distinct and general 
reaction throughout the world against democracy. 
It is much the fashion in certain circles to say 
that democracy is only an illusion, that some, a 
very few, are born to rule and the others, the 
many, born to be ruled; that this division is prob- 
ably hereditary. Some biologists, some psychol- 
ogists and some sociologists have convinced them- 
selves and many others that the great majority of 
people can never be prepared to manage their own 
political affairs, and that the best government, 
even in the long run, is a benevolent oligarchy, 
controlled by the intelligent few who are really 
able to govern themselves and their fellowmen 
also. And these pessimistic judges of mankind 
always place themselves in the chosen group who 
are to survive with their descendants in the con- 
tinuous struggle for privilege and power which 
they declare is the only natural, possible and de- 
sirable fate of the human race. This doctrine 
has probably been preached and practiced ever 
since men began to live together in groups or 
communities. The fight for real self-government 
and equality of opportunity has been partly won 
and partly lost many times in the history of the 
American people and of every other people. In 
spite of the age-long denunciation of democracy, 
there is more of it in the world today than ever 
before in the whole of human history. Its op- 
ponents are, as Mr. Penman truly declares (p. 
viii), trying to sweep back the tide. 


Epwarp JAMES WOODHOUSE. 
Smith College. 
Tue GoveRNMENT oF OxLaHoma. By Frederick F. 


Blachly and Miriam E. Oatman. Oklahoma City: 
Harlow Publishing Company, 1924. 678 pp. $2.50. 


This volume contains an elaborate treatment 
of the constitution, governmental structure, and 
administrative practice of the state of Oklahoma 
together with numerous recommendations for 
improvements. The study was undertaken, as 
the preface states, for the purpose of preparing 
the voters for a referendum on the calling of a 
constitutional convention. There is probably but 
slight reason for supposing that a large percent- 
age of the voters of any state would read, much 
less study, a volume of seven hundred pages the 
greater portion of which is devoted to the tech- 
nical details of legal and governmental practice. 
However, if a convention is called its members 
will have before them a thorough and reliable 
work on the government of the state as it exists 
today and many valuable suggestions for reform- 
ing it. 

The government of Oklahoma is exceedingly 
complex and is consequently irresponsible. This 
is the chief criticism advanced by the authors. 
The constitution is unreasonably long. It con- 
tains too many restrictions upon governmental 
agencies and enters into details which should be 
left to the legislature. It provides for too many 
elective officers. There are thirteen executive 
officers chosen by the voters. The legislature, 
weakened by constitutional limitations and by the 
initiative and referendum for which the authors 
have no great enthusiasm, does not attract able 
men. The relationship between the executive and 
the legislature is unsatisfactory. County govern- 
ment as in most states is highly decentralized and: 


is inadequately supervised. The home rule sys- 


tem has plunged the state into interminable liti- 
gation which has resulted in such confusion that 
no one knows what the powers of cities are. The 
spoils system prevails in state, county and local 
government. 

To remedy these and other defects the authors 
propose many and fundamental changes. They 
favor a short constitution containing only the 
essentials of the governmental system. Ordinary 
statute law should be made by the legislature and 
not solidified in the constitution. The governor 
should be made responsible for the executive work 
of the state by the adoption of the short ballot. 
In the place of the present absurdity of thirteen, 
elective executive officers and some sixty more or 
less unrelated and independent boards and com~ 
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missions there should be substituted: a governor 
with power to appoint all other executive officers 
grouped under a dozen department heads respon- 
sible to him. The legislature should be organized 
on the unicameral plan. Moreover the legislature 
should select the governor : nd hold him respon- 
sible in accordance with the theory of the cabinet 
system. In the executive organization there 
should be a local government department to 
supervise counties and other municipalities. The 
government of the county should be reformed by 
the abolition of the present decentralized and 
headless system. A county manager selected by 
the commissioners should be made responsible for 
the entire administration of the county. The 
courts of the state should be reorganized and con- 
solidated into one general court of judicature. 
The merit plan should be introduced so far as the 
clerical, technical, and minor administrative posi- 
tions are concerned. 

It is evident that the authors have faced boldly 
the weaknesses inherent in our present system of 
state government. They do not propose a little 
tinkering with the present governmental machine. 
They would scrap it and get another model. Pos- 
sibly they emphasize a little too much the import- 
ance of organization and accept too unreservedly 
the prevalent dogma of administrative reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation. Sometimes we do have 
effective administration under a decentralized 
organization. But in the main the suggestions 
will meet with the approval of students of political 
science. The book is a valuable addition to our 
growing literature on state government. 


EcMmer D. GRAPER. 


University of Pittsburgh. 


Western Races AND THE Wortp. Edited by F. S. Mar- 
vin. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
branch, 1923. 264 pp. $4.20. 


This is the fifth volume of the “Unity of His- 
tory School” which is devoted to the consideration 
of the unity of Western Civilization. The auth- 
ors of the twelve chapters are eleven Englishmen, 
of the type which seems to flourish more in Eng- 
land than elsewhere, who are genuinely academic 
and scientific, and at the same time are worldly 
wise through intensive study, wide travel, or gov- 
ernment position. One feels that all of them 
support the Manchester Guardian and that most 
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of them are members of the Labor Party, and 
all of them belong in the best university circles. 

The authorship indicates the tone of the book. 
The British racial problems are treated from the 
point of view of both British practice and British 
responsibility, but at the same time in terms of 
psychological analysis and universal application. 

The purpose of the book is to show that if there 
is any justification in the “trusteeship” of one 
race over another- it is because “looking at the 
analogy of the ordinary education of the young 
by their older contemporaries we know the efforts 
made to spare the rising generation the pain and 
mistakes suffered by the seniors. The same idea 
applies with even greater force to our collective 
action on backward races.” (P. 19.) 

There is another book on this subject quite com- 
parable to this one. There are books and whole 
libraries on the subjects of some of the chapters 
as, “The Influence of Christianity,” or “Europe 
and Islam” but each writer gathers that all up 
and makes the application. One gets the same 
vividness from the descriptions of Greek contempt 
for the barbarian that one gets from hearing a 
Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan express his 
confidence in white supremacy. 

There have been three lines of influence tend- 
ing to break down the exclusiveness of race, 
Christianity, philosophy and Mohamedanism. 
The English through the religious stimulus, and 
the French through the philosophers led by Vol- 
taire abolished slavery within their respective 
dominions. The Christian “missionary spirit and 
enterprise is founded upon the conviction of the 
community of the moral and spiritual character 
of men of every race and condition.” (P. 120.) 

But Christianity cannot claim too much credit 
for “Islam has succeeded in the obliteration of 
race prejudice to an extent to which no other 
religious system in the world offers a parallel. 
(p. 152.) Our present knowledge of Islam is based 
on ancient writings which are as much outgrown 
by modern Islam as the medieval writings are by 
modern Christians. Since there is a crossing of 
the racial and religious problems in Islam it will 
help a great deal with the race problem to get 
rid of our limitations on the religious problem. 

In India England is faced with the fact that the 
Indians have had a history of their own, which, 
added to the fact that India has heard of the 
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Western ideas of democracy, makes her restive. 
When the demand is made that these ideas shall 
apply to themselves, the conclusion must be that 
“the Empire in. the long run cannot safely be 
based on the dominance of the white race.” 
(p. 180.) 

The chapter on “Western Races in the Far 
East” is one of the best. It covers both the his- 
torical and contemporary relations. The conduct 
of the western races toward the Chinese was such 
that the Chinese had good reason to call the whites 
barbarians. It was their contemptuous use of 
this word that was the actual cause of the so-called 
Opium War of 1848, after which the word was 
officially tabooed. 

The last three chapters deal more specifically 
with the present, two on the tropics and one on 
the League of Nations. The Negro has been more 
exploitable than the others and codes justifying 
almost unlimited exploitation have frequently been 
accepted. The importance of the products of 
the Negroes in the tropics to the daily life of 
the rest of the world can scarcely be imagined, and 
unless the methods of exploitation are modified 
there will be the reaping of the whirlwind either 
through revolt, or the enormous falling off of pro- 
duction. “To deny to any man with a skin color 
other than a somewhat mottled pink and_ white 
the right to become a skilled artizan and to 
relegate that man of color (often the offspring of 
the white) for all time to the position of a helot, 
is not only the most absolute selfishness, but a 
defiance of both economic and moral law. 

“The indigenous inhabitant of the tropical and 
subtropical regions is in fact awakening to the 
injustices imposed upon him; he is learning that 
the white man cannot do without him; he now 
knows that in literature, commerce, politics, and 
industry, there is no height to which he cannot 
ultimately attain, and he is demanding, with ever- 
increasing force and power, his place in the 
world—he does not ask in sentimental language 
for the place of a brother, but he is determined 
to reach, in every sphere, the full stature of a 
man” (p. 227). 

The chapter on “Master and Man in the Trop- 
ics,” by Sir Sydney Olivier, deals with the psy- 
chology of economic theory rather than with the 
psychology of race, but it follows that the psy- 


chology of race is quite largely the rationaliza- 
tion of economic theory to justify exploitation. 

And, finally, “All must recognize that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations has cre- 
ated an instrument of tenfold more promise (than 
the Berlin Act) and that whilst the performance 
under it has been during these few years not yet 
very important or conspicuous, there can be no 
doubt that as the League of Nations grows in 
strength, the reaction of the mandatory system 
upon the relations of civilized to uncivilized na- 
tions must inevitably grow more effectual” 
(p. 264). 

This book in purpose, form, and content in no 
way resembles the study of the Chicago Race 
Commission, but its objectivity and evident sense 
of responsibility makes one feel after reading it 
that the same scientific and social motives under- 


lay both. 
Hersert ApoLPpHus MILLER. 


Ohio State University. 


Our Dest to Greece AND Rome. Edited by George D. 
Hadzsits, Ph.D., and David M. Robinson, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1923-5. 
$1.50 per volume. 


The early humanists sought and found in the 
classical arts and authors that delight in human 
life and activities which gave them their name. 
But there was a decided tendency on their part 
to disregard or despise the world in which they 
lived in comparison. Greek and Latin finally be- 
came scholastic disciplines rather than vital prin- 
ciples. The nineteenth century pursuit of his- 
torical syntax and its relatives was of great value 
to a proper understanding of the ancient authors, 
but it had a deadening influence on them and on 
their students. The classics bade fair to disap- 
pear from modern curricula, a tragedy indeed, yet 
a necessary one if they could not be related to 
modern life. Happily there has recently sprung 
into existence a new or perhaps revivified attempt 
to direct attention to ancient times in such a way 
as to find their real value for the modern world. 
What have these men contributed? What have 
they still to contribute to modern life? What ele- 
ments of modern civilization and society may be 
traced or explained by classical antiquity ? 

In answer to these questions many books and 
sets of books have put in an appearance. By far 
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the most pretentious and from point of view of 
subject matter and authorship, the most valuable 
to students of modern society who have not the 
time to delve for themselves, is the series en- 
titled “Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” Pro- 
jected in fifty or more volumes, edited by two 
most competent scholars, Professor Hadzsits of 
Pennsylvania and Professor Robinson of Johns 
Hopkins, with a brilliant list of authors, Ameri- 
can and European, the set has been endowed by 
private contributions and placed within the reach 
of the ordinary purchaser. 

At the moment fourteen volumes are in the 
hands of the reviewer. 

Not the least valuable to the student of modern 
life is “Greek Biology and Medicine,” by Henry 
Osborn Taylor. A brief review of early biology 
and a most illuminating study of the Hippocratics 
are followed by a careful analysis of Aristotle’s 
biology, of the progress made by the Hellenistic 
scientists, and an account of the final eclectic sys- 
tem of Galen on whose work was based Arabic 
and medieval medicine. A final chapter brings 
the work to modern times with this fine conclu- 
sion: “The shoulders that we stand on are the 
taller because the men before us, or the men be- 
fore them, stood upon the shoulders of the Greeks. 
So the Greek foundation stones have their place 
in our edifice of knowledge.” 

“Mathematics,” by David Eugene Smith, con- 
tains a preliminary survey of the nature of Greek 
and Roman mathematics, a detailed study of their 
contributions to the science and of the influence 
of these contributions on modern mathematics, 
theoretical and applied. It requires a person with 
mathematical knowledge to appreciate it. 

Of greater interest to the general reader whose 
knowledge of warfare has been increased in the 
last decade is “Warfare by Land and Sea,” by 
Eugene S. McCartney. The author clinches the 
value of his work by quotations from modern 
masters to the effect that the basic principles of 
military art are everlasting, and that the modern 
student may learn much from such ancient mas- 
ters as Alexander, Hannibal, and Caesar. He 
then rapidly surveys the branches of the art in an- 
tiquity with constant reference to and comparison 
with modern conditions and with analogies some- 


times far-fetched. Generalship, organization, 


methods of attack, tactics and strategy, drill disci- 
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pline, the spade, and finally naval developments 
come in for appropriate treatment. 

Two books dealing with religion are of great 
value to students of religious phenomena and 
survivals. In “Mythology,” Jane Ellen Harrison 
contributes another of her brilliant works. She 
reviews several of the familiar divinities, Hermes, 
Posiedon, the Mountain-Mother and her many 
descendants and counterparts, Apollo, Dionysius 
and Zeus, and shows how out of the crude and 
vague beliefs, tinged with fear and surrounded 
by magic, of early times, the Greeks evolved their 
divinely human and supremely beautiful immor- 
tals, how their imaginations banished fear and 
created the Zeus of Olympia and the Sorrowing 
Mother of Eleusis and gave to the world an 
imagery which has colored all art and literature 
since its time. 

Walter Woodburn Hyde contributes a work 
from a different standpoint in “Greek Religion and 
Its Survivals.” A brief survey of the main char- 
acteristics and tenets of religion among the Greeks 
is followed by a fascinating and valuable compila- 
tion of applications of ancient myths to Christian 
saints and of survival in terms, rituals, magic and 
beliefs in modern Greece. As a study in the con- 
tinuity of practices and ideas it is of extraordi- 
nary importance. 

Of books dealing with Greek literature there 
are present “Euripides and His Influence,” by 
F. L. Lucas, and “The Poetics of Aristotle, Its 
Meaning and Influence,” by Lane Cooper. The 
former surveys first the dramatic structure and 
the characters of the plays and the ideas of the 
man, and then passes into a review of his influ- 
ence throughout the ages from his own time to 
the present. No one who deals with the prob- 
lems of mankind can fail to be enriched by closer 
acquaintance with this dramatist who presented 
these problems so magnificently and who, per- 
haps for this very reason, has had such unparal- 
leled influence on the drama of later times. Lane 
Cooper’s analysis of “The Poetics of Aristotle,” 
of the nature of poetry and the organization and 
value of tragedy is brilliantly clear, and the story 
of the influence of the masterpiece is interesting. 

In the field of Roman literature five volumes 
have appeared. Karl P. Harrington, under the 
title “Catullus and His Influence,” has given an 
account of the life, character and poetical forms 
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of this delightful poet of love and hate, and then 
has traced with copious translations and quota- 
tions his influence on the poets of succeeding ages 
who. have translated or paraphrased him or have 
been inspired by him. “It was Catullus who 
taught Europe, and America, how to sing tender 
songs of love, to phrase bitter words of hate; who 
pointed the way to a more exact prosody and a 
richer versification; who showed us how to flash 
on the mental retina whole pictures in a single 
word; who left an imperishable imprint of a 
throbbing human heart which will always appeal 
to every other soul of man.” : 

Grant Showerman has treated in similar fash- 
ion “Horace and His Influence,” with particular 
attention to the poet as the interpreter of his 
times and as the spectator and essayist of life. 
A survey of the career of Horace in the world 
after his time is concluded by an estimate of 
the dynamic power in the world of living man, 
of this man whose kindly wisdom, urbanity, and 
good taste have ever made him a center of in- 
fluence in the world. 

To say that “Virgil and His Meaning to the 
World of Today” was written by J. W. Mackail 
is sufficient to indicate that here is a fine, scholarly 
interpretation of the works of the Roman poet by 
a master of English style. “Poetry is, tech- 
nically, human speech wrought by art into musical 
utterance; vitally it is the interpretation of life 
in its highest terms.” The author establishes the 
poet’s background in the world of that day, in 
his predecessors and in his own career, and then 
treats separately of the three divisions of Virgil’s 
poetry, discussing for each its value and mean- 
ing and its modern importance. 

Professor Rolfe devotes the first part of “Cicero 
and His Influence” to an analysis of the orator’s 
career and character and to a vigorous and well- 
established defense of this much mis-interpreted 
champion of republican ideals. Cicero has yet 
much to teach modern America in the lessons of 
good citizenship. The tidal flow of Cicero’s in- 
fluence in subsequent periods is then followed. 

Equally sympathetic and of great value to those 
interested in the history of philosophic and re- 
ligious conceptions is “Seneca the Philosopher 
and His Modern Message,” by Richard Mott 
Gummere. The author lays special stress on the 
way in which Seneca interpreted the life of man- 


kind, on the influence of his ideas on the early 
church, and on modern thought, and on the great 
value of his work today in the search after a 
deeper Christianity. 

“Roman Politics,” by the late Frank Frost Ab- 
bott consists, after a brief description of the 
Roman system of government in a cursive discus- 
sion of Roman politics and their modern analogies, 
and of social and political problems common 
to both periods. Professor Abbott had to a re- 
markable and delightful degree the ability to in- 
terpret Roman history in the light of the pres- 
ent, and to make it decidedly serviceable in the 
interpretation of modern life. Any student of 
modern America will profit by a careful reading 
of this book. 

Roland G. Kent, in “Language and Philology” 
has had the daring to attempt a discussion of the 
Latin, Greek and English languages, an account 
of the history of the influence of the classical lan- 
guages on English, and a summary of those ele- 
ments which we owe today to the former. He 
has been thoroughly successful and has produced 
a book of great interest, of value to one’s vocabu- 
lary, and incidentally a thorough-going argument 
for the study of at least this phase of Latin 
and Greek in our modern schools. 


Wattace E. CALDWELL. 
University of North Carolina. 


Our Repusiic: A Brier History or THE AMERICAN 
-Pzopte. By S. E. Forman. New York: The Century 
Company, 1923. xvi, 852 pp. $3.50. 


“In the making of our Republic, the deeds of 
pioneers, farmers, inventors, teachers, captains of 
labor, captains of industry, have been quite as 
important as the deeds of warriors and states- 
men. This history, therefore, is not one of the 
drum and trumpet kind, nor is it one in which the 
politician always holds the center of the stage. 
A larger share of attention is given to the every- 
day life of the people; to the movement which 
carried American civilization westward and built 
up a Union of States; to the growth of our in- 
dustrial system; to the great inventions which 
have contributed so largely to our competency in 
material things.” 

In these words the author prefaces what, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, is in some respects 
the best single volume college text for American 
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history that has thus far appeared. While it does 
not represent a complete synthesis of the social, 
economic and political aspects of our national 
life, it nevertheless approaches that ideal. This 
is obvious from the fact that ten out of the 
thirty-six chapters of the book deal almost ex- 
clusively with non-political events. These ten, it 
is true, are sandwiched in somewhat after the 
McMasterian style, but so well are they integrated 
that there is no sharp break in the narrative. 
The other chapters also contain a good bit of 
social and economic material. Twenty-two chap- 
ters representing almost two-thirds of the volume 
are devoted to the period before 1865, and of 
these, three, embracing fifty pages, treat of col- 
onization and colonial development; while four, 
totaling seventy pages, cover the conflict with 
England and the establishment of political inde- 
pendence. 

On the whole, military and naval operations 
justly receive much less space than in many stand- 
ard texts. If our one-hundred-per-cent “chip on 
your shoulder’’ type patriots object to this mini- 
mizing of war operations they will perhaps find 
solace in the fact that Mr. Forman has stressed 
the causes and results of all our major military 
struggles, has incorporated the full text of the 
Declaration of Independence, together with the 
names of its signers, has included in toto Lin- 
coln’s first inaugural address, and has used eight 
out of the thirty-three pages of chapter thirty- 
five to quote President Wilson’s historic war mes- 
sage. 

The text is illustrated by a number of excel- 
lent maps, but is almost totally devoid of graphs 
and charts which might well have taken the place 
of some of the maps. At the end of each chap- 
ter is appended a brief chronology of dates and 
subjects not treated in the main-body of the text, 
as well as a list of topics for suggested readings. 
A selected reading list is also given at the end 
of the volume. 

Despite its general excellence in setting forth 
important social, intellectual and economic move- 
ments and in showing their relation to politics, 
the volume is marred by a number of omissions 
and inaccuracies. In the first place, the myth 
about the Ottoman Turks cutting off the medieval 
trade routes, exploded over a half dozen years 
ago by Prof. Lybyer of the University of IIli- 
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nois, is incorporated on page three. The state- 
ment that “no sooner, however, were the old routes 
to the Orient blocked than an eager search 
for new routes began” (p. 4) is misleading for, 
as a matter of fact, the beginning of the search 
for new routes antedated the Turkish capture of 
Constantinople. The Proclamation of 1763 
(p. 46) was not issued merely to conciliate the 
Indians in the trans-Appalachian region, but to 
safeguard the interests of British land speculators 
as well. The discussion of the origin of the 
Federalists and anti-Federalists (p. 135) is so 
brief as to be almost misleading. Why, the stu- 
dent may well ask, were the farmers labeled as 
radicals and why did they oppose the commercial 
elements of the towns? The statement that as 
soon as the Constitution was adopted the line 
which separated Federalists and anti-Federalists 
became blurred and indistinct (p. 141) is also mis- 
leading, for, as a matter of fact, the Federalists 
were very much concerned regarding the outcome 
of the first election and, with the exception of 
Jefferson, Federalists only were placed in the 
appointive offices. While the “War Hawks” are 
mentioned (p. 209) in connection with the causes 
of the War of 1812, practically nothing is said 
about their expansionistic ambitions, which cer- 
tainly were one of the important, if not the most 
important, causes of that struggle. Furthermore, 
it is an open question whether the termination of 
the Napoleonic Wars or the War of 1812 gave us 
our commercial freedom (p. 217). It was the 
Quadruple Alliance and not the Holy Alliance 
(p. 250) which Metternich proposed to use in 
crushing the new-born republics of South Amer- 
ica and restoring them to Spain. The quotation 
to the effect that the conquest of California was 
accomplished without a struggle (p. 336) is not 
well chosen simply because it is not true. In dis- 
cussing the Mormons (pp. 356-357) no mention is 
made of their interesting economic system or of 
the part they played in facilitating the settle- 
ment of California. In treating the events leading 
up to the Spanish-American War (pp. 679-680) 
no mention is made of the fact that at the moment 
when his patient negotiations with Spain seemed 
about to bear fruit, McKinley sent his militant 
message to Congress without making public the 
very conciliatory note which he had received from 
Spain. 
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But these misstatements and omissions do not 
seriously impair the usefulness of the volume. 
Whenever possible the author has let men and 
events speak for themselves. The style is lively 
and the marginal topics should prove helpful 
guides. All in all, Mr. Forman has produced an 
admirable text in which the atmosphere of exag- 
gerated nationalism, with its cheap, boasting 
patriotism, so characteristic of the blood-and- 
thunder type of history, is happily lacking. 


Harry J. CARMAN. 
Columbia University. 


THe History or AMERICAN IpEALISM. By Gustavus 
Myers. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1925. viii, 
349 pp. $3.00. 


This book is a gigantic example of the Freudian 
mechanism of “ever-compensation.” The one- 
time muck-raker now sprinkles rose-water. Ten 
years of social patriotism, beginning with his 
capitulation to the war hysteria, have mellowed 
the author into the production of a work obvi- 
ously unfit, certainly unworthy, to stand on a 
shelf with the History of the Supreme Court, or 
the History of Great American Fortunes. It is 
as if Mr. Upton Sinclair were to follow the Brass 
Check and the Goose-step with a panegyric on 
The Spiritual Values in American Life. Mr. My- 
ers can not quite forget his bouyant past, but he is 
through with wild oats and has given us an in- 
spirational volume on the soul of America. He 
has not, indeed, succeeded in carrying conviction 
to the incredulous, but even they can afford to 
credit him with a useful piece of retrospect upon 
certain phases of what would commonly be re- 
garded as social progress. He thinks, to be sure, 
that he has shown the arrival of the American 
spirit at religious liberty, democracy, diffused cul- 
ture, democratic art, the white man’s burden, and 
the battle for righteousness and peace. The cata- 
log of achievements would, in fact, be interesting 
enough without the unctuousness in which it 
Swims, 

The book is not a history of American idealism. 
It might perhaps be called “A Rotarian History 
of American Pragmatism.” If the author knew 
more psychology he would recognize that Ameri- 
cans’ fondness for being thought idealistic is evi- 
dence that they are possessed by no more than a 
pseudo-idealism ; he would recognize that Amer- 


ica’s “idealism,” instead of being, as he thinks, a 
prophylactic against inordinate conceit, is itself 
but a form of self-adulation, an unwitting camou- 
flage for superlative conceit. 

The treatment is superficial in the extreme. 
Thus America is alleged to have arrived at “Re- 
ligious Liberty, the inviolate right of every indi- 
vidual to worship as he believed, or if he so 
pleased, not to worship at all.”” Mr. Myers over- 
looks the fact that he is talking not about religious 
liberty but merely liberty in matters of theology ; 
and he attaches undue importance to the govern- 
ment’s nominal guarantee of freedom of consci- 
ence, as if American public opinion were not abso- 
lutely intolerant in all matters that have to do with 
vital social interests, so much so, in fact that it will 
ruin the career of any person that clings to “dan- 
gerous” views on vital matters. Our reformed 
(or should we say “tired’’?) radical has not kept 
account of the innumerable laborers, teachers, 
ministers, and idealists of various sorts who with- 
in the past ten years have suffered at the hands 
of “American idealism,” loss of employment, 
imprisonment, and even death for conscience’s 
sake. The Myers of fifteen or twenty years ago 
would not have forgotten this company or mini- 
mized their importance. 

The book sets great store by what Americans 
say about themselves or think about themselves. 
Thus in connection with the Spanish War the 
author parades the utterances of the politicians 
with their “sentiments which were the reflection 
of the line of idealistic accomplishments of the 
American people.” The historian of today 
should know that it is ridiculous to talk of ideal- 
ism in connection with a national administration 
that deliberately thrust the country into war for 
mercenary political and economic reasons after 
diplomatic agencies had made it perfectly clear 
that Spain was prepared to concede the issue with- 
out hostilities. If some of the politicians were 
honest but beguiled, their predicament needs 
hardly to be labeled “idealism.” It is impossible 
to believe that even an amateurish historian like 
Mr. Myers can be awake when he speaks abort the 
senatorial representatives of the plutocratic in- 
terests abandoning their role, becoming “simple 
Americans,” letting “their usual consideration for 
property interests” vanish, and thinking “of 
American ideals only.” He is as naive as was 
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the renowned psychologist who in 1917 remarked 
that when he saw men of great wealth putting 
themselves and their fortunes at the service of 
the government it almost moved him to tears. 

Likewise in the case of Mr. Myers’ treatment of 
the Philippine question. His guileless soul sees 
the American people thinking “only of the great 
responsibility devolving upon them and of their 
destined mission to see to it that people long held 
under military and _ ecclesiastical domination 
should be educated and prepared for self-gov- 
ernment.” Such a process of rationalization may 
have camouflaged the real social forces in 1900 
but it is inexcusable that a would-be historian 
should take it at face value at this late date. His 
earlier studies should have taught him that a 
group’s opinion of its own doings and its own 
motives is far from being a picture of the ener- 
gies actually at work in the social process. 

If Mr. Myers had been content to write a 
matter-of-fact history of what is known as human- 
itarianism, if he had refrained from conjuring 
with the superficial and illusory factors of na- 
tional self-deception and national hypocrisy, his 


book might have been worthy of commendation 
as a worthwhile recounting of details of incidental 


social improvement. As it is, the work is des- 
tined to do great harm to the mass of American 
citizenship by its temptation to national egotism, 
self-righteousness, and self-deception. If one be- 
lieved in censorship, he would pray that this book 
might be denied a general circulation. 


ArTHUR W. CALHOUN. 
Brookwood College. 


By S. C. Kohs. New 
xii, 312 pp. 


INTELLIGENCE MEASUREMENT. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 


$3.00. 


The book opens with a discussion of intelli- 
gence as the “synthetic-analytic activity” of mind, 
adding to Ebbinghaus’ “Kombinationsfahigkeit.” 
Then follow a description of the Kohs Block De- 
sign Tests, an exposition of the statistical meth- 
ods employed in their standardization, a presenta- 
tion of the results of the tests on a sampling of 
over three hundred children, and a thorough criti- 
cal dissertation on current methods of standard- 
ization. Dr. Kohs bases the value of his Block 
Design Tests primarily on their measurement of 
power of analysis and synthesis, which he con- 
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siders the essence of intelligence. But Kohs’ defi- 
nition of intelligence as such is really based on 
what his tests measure, and these stand on their 
own merit. 

Dr. Kohs does, however, make three important 
contributions in the field of intelligence measure- 
ment. The first consists in valuable suggestions 
in standardization technique. The second is the 
elaboration of a means of measuring abilities that 
hitherto have received but little attention in in- 
telligence tests. Dr. Kohs thus justly defends 
his innovation as a much-needed “performance 
test” of intelligence, as against the ordinary 
scales, using chiefly the language factor. 


The third contribution is Dr. Kohs’ suggestion 
of a combination of such a performance test with 
the Stanford Binet to give a more refined and 
reliable intelligence scale than would either test 
separately. He states that such a combined test 
could be used effectively in a more definite classi- 
fication of cases of “borderline” I. Q. The con- 
tention of the value of this combination is well 
grounded, judging by the correlation between the 
tests (.83), low enough to show that the Kohs 
Block Design Tests would not be a mere substi- 
tute for the Binet, but that additional activities 
are being measured. 

Joun E. Ricct. 


New York University. 


CLASSIFIED BOOK NOTES 
GEOGRAPHICAL 


NortH America; Its Peopte, Resources, DEVELOPMENT 
AND PROSPECTS AS AN AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 
ComMmerciaL Area. By J. Russell Smith. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1925. vii, 849 pp. 
$6.00. 

This is a very complete, beautifully printed, and copi- 
ously illustrated presentation of the geography of North 
America along the newer lines. While it is too extensive 
and too highly specialized in the geographical direction 
for wide use by sociologists, there are certain chapters 
which contain analytical discussion of the role of the 
geographical factor in social life and history, notably 


Chapter I and II. 


By L. W. Lyde. New 
xv, 446 pp. 


THe CoNTINENT OF Europe. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
$5.00. 

This is a thorough and systematic survey of the phys- 
ical and economic geography of Europe, which should be 
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of great value to the sociologist, economist and historian, 
as well as to the professional geographer. 
H. E. B. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


A Present-Day CoNcePTION oF MENTAL Disorpers. By 
Charles MacFie Campbell, M.D. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1924. 54 pp. $1.00. 

Dr. Campbell’s characteristically lucid style quickly 
disarms the resistance and wins the confidence of the 
lay reader. This seems to be the general purpose of the 
series of lectures, but it is especially needed in this field 
of mysterious terminological conflicts. 

The needs for a relaxed and common sense objective 
point of view, for early treatment, and for positive fos- 
tering of mental efficiency; the absence (in functional 
disorders) of essential differences of kind between 
“normal” and “abnormal” minds; and (for sociologists) 
the importance of the psychiatrist’s revelations for the 
understanding of normal groups and institutions, are the 
chief points. 

Tuomas D. E ior. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By W. H. Rossi and D. I. 
Powers-Rossi. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1925. 365 pp. $3.00. 

This is the first volume in the “Human Relations 
Series” being edited by Professor Henry C. Metcalf. It 
contains about 3,000 titles carefully indexed under nine 
main headings and numerous sub-headings. 


Cup Accountinc. By Arthur B. Moehlman. Detroit: 

Friesema Brothers Press, 1924. 205 pp. $2.00. 

This book gives an excellent discussion of the develop- 
ment of the field of child accounting and its present offer- 
ings. It is based on work extending over a period of 
four years following the reorganization of the Detroit 
Public Schools in 1919. 

VirciInia JAMES. 


BIOLOGICAL 


Tue Drmection or Human Evorution. By Edwin 
Grant Conklin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1923. xxi, 247 pp. $3.00. 

This new edition of Conklin which involves no changes 
in the body of the work was apparently inspired by the 
recrudescence of anti-evolutionism. Those who are not 
familiar with this work will find the author’s discussion 
in Part III, “Evolution and Religion,” an extremely 


valuable one. 
F. H. H. 


An ArGUMENT AcainsT Birtu-Controt. By A Mother. 
Smithtown, L. I.: The Rambler Publishing Corpora- 
tion, n.d. 20 pp. $1.00. 

This is the most ignorant, illogical and definitely ob- 
scurantist attack on birth-control which the reviewer has 
chanced to see. The author admits that she feels “vul- 
gar and unclean” in merely speaking about birth control. 
She considers it a crime for a wife to permit intercourse 


unless she wishes another child and thinks that when 
such time arrives a woman should separate from her 
husband and support herself. 


MALTHUS AND His Worx. By James Bonar. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. 438 pp. $4.50. 
Every student of population will welcome the republi- 

cation of this work. The present edition includes an 

expanded biography of Malthus. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


THE Rep MAN IN THE UNiTep States. AN INTIMATE 
Stupy oF THE Soc1iaL, Economic aNnp Reticious Lire 
OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. Made under the direc- 
tion of G. E, E. Lindquist, with a foreword by Hon. 


Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. © 


New York: George H. Doran, 1923. $3.50 net. 


Fathered by the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search and compiled with the aid of numerous mission- 
aries and officials, the wcrk before us is naturally writ- 
ten from a very definite point of view. To make a 
quaint application of a current term, it represents the 
policy of “Americanization” with reference to our 
aborigines; indeed, the word is employed by the author 
of the concluding chapter. Naturally, those who uphold 
the theory that all peoples have a right to develop accord- 
ing to their own conceptions will not be able to sympa- 
thize with the aims of the book. But even those not 
committed to extreme views are likely to rebel against 
some of the positions assumed. 


While, however, the book cannot be taken as in any 
sense a scientific effort, it does contain useful statistics. 
on the external aspects of modern Indian life as well as 
a number of good pictures, some of them ethnographic- 
ally interesting. 

Rosert H. Lowrie. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


SoctaL Lire aANpD INstiTuTIONS: AN ELEMENTARY 
Stupy oF Society. By Joseph K. Hart. Chicago and 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1924. 
423 pp. $1.80. 


This book is one further bit of evidence of the trans- 
formation that is taking place in the teaching of social 
science in the secondary school system. The earlier type 
of formalized civics is giving way to a dvnamic study of 
the social group. This particular volums is comprehen- 
sive, yet quite untechnical, and should serve as a good 
introduction to sociology for high school and elementary 
college classes. Professor Hart devotes the first half of 
the book to the development and organization of human 
society, making individual differences the base of depart- 
ure. The growth in social complexity is traced, and leads 
to the second half of the book, which deals with modern 
social problems that the complex social development has 
introduced. 

Matcotm M. WILEY. 
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Tue Famuty. Prepared by the Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare of the United Lutheran Church. 
Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 
1925. 83 pp. $.40. 


A very simple treatment along strictly orthodox Chris- 
tian lines. 
r. mH. 
HISTORICAL 


Wortp History. By Hutton Webster. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1921. xxxi, 759 pp. $3.00. 


A complete history of the world from prehistoric times 
down to 1921, all in one volume. It necessarily has the 
defects of such limitations, but is no doubt a work of 


considerable popular usefulness. 


A Brier History or Civiization. By John S. Hoy- 
land. New York: Oxford University Press, 1925. 


288 pp. $1.50. 
An interesting and ingenious school manual covering 
the history of human society, with salutary stress upon 


cultural achievements. 
H. E. B. 


Lire oF THE GREEKS AND Romans. By 
Helen McClees. New York: The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, 1924. xvii, 135 pp. $1.00. 


An illustrated guide to the Classical Collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum illustrating the daily life of the 
Greeks and Romans. Both text and illustrations are 
valuable sociological material for an intimate view of 
the religion, home life, occupations, education, amuse- 
ments, dwellings, dress and arms of classical civilization. 


F. H. H. 


Tue Dany 


By Carl Russell Fish. New 
lix, 570 pp. 


A History or AMERICA. 
York: American Book Company, 1925. 
$2.00. 


An unusually interestingly written high school text. 


H. E. B. 
ECONOMIC 


Seventy Years oF Lire AND Lapor. An Autobiography 
by Samuel Gompers. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1925. 2 vols. 557 and 629 pp. $10.00. 


Samuel Gompers’ life was one of the most dramatic 
of the many such furnished by democracy in America. His 
mind appears to have been curiously like that of the suc- 
cessful business man. There was capacity for details, a 
certain agility in the solution of practical problems, 
great emotional drive, courage im his convictions, and 
vigor in execution, but no capacity for theoretical con- 
templation. If his autobiography tells little of an inti- 
mate personal nature it is an indispensable sidelight on 
the history of American industrial development during 


the past forty years. 
F. H. H. 
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Tue Heritace or Cotron. By M. D. C. Crawford. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. xix, 244 pp. 
$7.50. 

This is an extremely interesting book. It is both a 
history and a work of art, beautifully printed, with 
twenty-one plates illustrating the exquisite products of 
the weaver’s art through the long period from 800 B. C. 


down to the present. 
F, H. H. 


Forty YEARS OF AMERICAN Finance, By Alexander D. 
Noyes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. xv, 
418 pp. $3.00. 

A revised edition of a standard work, bringing the 
treatment of the material down, through the panic of 


1907. 
H. E. B. 


THe THEorY AND History or BANKING. By Charles F. 
Dunsar. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. vi, 
321 pp. $2.00. 

The fourth edition of a well-known work, which in- 
cludes a supplementary section by Henry Parker Willis 


on the Federal Reserve System. 
H. E. B. 


Tue Tarirr History or THE Unitep States. By F. W. 
Taussig. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. xéi, 
499 pp. $2.50. 

The seventh edition of the classic work on this sub- 

It includes material on the tariff of 1922. 


H. E, B. 


ject. 


POLITICAL 


New Jersey Poxitics Durinc THE PeRiop oF THE CIVIL 
War AND Reconstruction. By Charles Merriam 
Knapp, Ph.D. Geneva, N. Y.: W. F. Humphrey, 
1923. v. 212 pp. $2.00. 

Professor Knapp’s monograph is one of a valuable 
series that came out of the stimulating interest of the 
late Professor Dunning, of Columbia University, in the 
period of national reconstruction. It deals with the atti- 
tude of one of the most persistent of the strict con- 
struction states in a period that tried its theories to the 
utmost. No one can neglect New Jersey if he wishes 
to know how slowly the doctrine of state sovereignty 


died in this country. 
J. S. Bassett. 


THe MAcHINE ABOLISHED. By Charles C. P. Clark, M.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. 196 pp. $1.50. 
This book first appeared in 1900 and has now been 

re-issued without revision of any sort. It proposes a 

scheme of representation and election based upon primary 

constituencies of about 70 voters each. These would 
choose delegates to electoral colleges which would se- 
lect local officials and would in turn choose delegates to 
higher electoral colleges which would choose state offi- 
cials, and so on throughout the whole range of our gov- 


ernmental system. 
C. C. Maxey. 
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THe Wortp Topay. Edited by Sir Harry Johnston and 
Dr. L. Haden Guest. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1925. 4 vols., royal octavo. 1088 pp. 

This is a series uniform with The Outline of Science 
and similar sets designed to popularize information. 
Beautifully printed and copiously illustrated, covering 
nearly every country and nearly every area in the world, 
and not arranged according to any discoverable plan, 
they are informing compendiums comprising bits of his- 
tory, nature and science, and suitable for entertaining 
perusal in moments of relaxation or about the family 


hearth-stone, 
F. H. H. 


Dre KriecsscHuULp Frace, Berlin: Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1925. 176 pp. 
An excellent bibliography on the subject of responsi- 

bility for the outbreak of the World War. The material 

is preponderantly German, but it is the most adequate 
bibliography which has yet appeared on the subject. 
H. E. B. 


Tue CAsE FOR THE CENTRAL Powers. By Count Max 
Montgelas. London: Allen and Unwin, 1925. 255 pp. 
10/6. 

The best book on war origins yet published in Ger- 
many. It is a work of high merit and impartiality. 

The American edition published by Alfred A. Knopf will 


be reviewed more at length. 
H. £. B. 


SYLLABUS ON INTERNATIONAL ReELaTIONS. By Parker 
Thomas Moon. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925. xix, 276 pp. $2.00. 

An admirable detailed syllabus and discriminating 
bibliographic guide, covering the subjects of nationalism, 
imperialism, militarism, diplomacy, international rela- 
tions, and types of international organization. A valu- 
able aid to the teacher of political science, international 


law and modern history. 
H. EB. 


EnciisH PoxiticaL INstiruTIONS: AN INTRODUCTORY 
Stupy. By J. A. R. Marriott. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1925. lii, 351 pp. $2.00. 

The third edition of one of the most satisfactory of 


the student manuals on English government. 
H. E. B. 


THe GovERNMENT OF France. By Joseph Barthélemy. 
New York: Brentano’s, 1925. 222 pp. $2.00. 
An English translation of an admirable and up-to-date 


work on the French political system. 
H. E. B. 


Sun Yat Sen anp THE CHINESE Repusiic. By Paul 
Linebarger. New York: The Century Company, 1925. 
xviii, 371 pp. $4.00. 

An able and discriminating biography of the leader of 
the progressive and Republican party in China in the 


last decade. 
H. E. B. 





Read this Book 
with 
your Son 


At his age you would have 
given any price for a book of 
straight - forward, dependable 
advice on matters pertaining 
to sex. 

Wholesome advice, the kind 
you can give to your wife, 
your husband, your son or 
daughter—that’s what you 
have long wished for in a book 
on this subject. It’s now 
available. 


THE SEXUAL LIFE 


By C. W. Malchow, M.D. 
Late Professor in the Hamline University 
Dr. Vaughan, an ex-president of the American Medical 
Association, and formerly editor of “Hygeia,” in a review 
of the book says— 

“We have taken unusual pains in the examination 
of this book and have read it through with great care. 
It is free from exaggeration and consists of plain 
statements about facts which should be understood 
by all adults, and especially by those about to enter 
or recently having entered the married state. Mal- 
chow’s book treats of the most delicate relations of 
married life in plain language, without evasion and 
without any possibility of misunderstanding.” 


Note this Stamp out vice with truth. 
Table of Contents Let knowledge take the place 
a of error. With all thy get- 

I. Sexual Sense. ting, get an understanding 
of the great truths underly- 
ing sex and the dominant role 
III. Female Sexual Sense. it plays in life. Malchow 
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V. The Copulative Func- subjects covered in the con- 
tion. tents. You know they are 
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JURISTIC 

MepicaL CERTIFICATION FoR MarriaGe. By Fred S. Hall. 

New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1925. 92 pp. 
$.50. 

It will be recalled by many that in August, 1913, Wis- 
consin enacted a so-called “Eugenic Marriage Law” 
whereby men applying for marriage licenses were re- 
quired to present a physician’s certificate attesting them 
to be free from acquired venereal disease. The original 
law required that the presence or absence of venereal 
disease “be determined by physical examination and by 
the application of the recognized clinical and laboratory 
tests of scientific search.” There resulted much oppo- 
sition and confusion in the medical profession which was 
increased by contradictory court decisions. Revision fol- 
lowed in 1915. The general conclusion of this detailed 
study is that the law has proven of value both for the 
general education of the community and as a check upon 
the spread of sex diseases. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Caturnicus. A Derence or CHEMICAL WARFARE. By 

J. B. S. Haldane. New York: E. P. Dutton and 

Company, 1925. 8&4 pp. $1.00. 

So long as war is so prominent a feature of our en- 
vironment, Haldane argues that it should be viewed 
intelligently. We shall not get rid of it by merely ob- 
jecting to it. We must know its causes scientifically. 
Meanwhile, it is no more wrong to fight with mustard 
gas than with dreadnoughts, airplanes or Big Berthas. 





PROBLEMS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


By Hayes BaKer-CroTHers, Dartmouth 
College, and Ruta ALLISON 
HupDNUT 


CHICHS 


Provokes individual critical thinking 

| on ntimerous important civic problems, 
such as The Newspaper, Immigration, 
The Negro, The Woman Problem, Labor, 
Civil Liberty, International Relations, 
and World Peace. It impels the reader 
to substitute reasoned conclusions for 


$2.75 


prejudice and bias. 


CHSC 


Henry Ho.tt & Company 
19 West 44th St., 


New Yorn 
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Indeed, it appears no more wrong and even less brutal; 
and appears likely to result in a shorter war with much 
fewer casualties. 


Tue Story oF AN AFricAN Farm. By Olive Schreiner. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1924. ix, 375 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue Lire or Otive Scurerner. By S. C. Cronwright- 
Schreiner. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1924. 
xiv, 414 pp. $5.00. 

The Life of Olive Schreiner and the new edition of 
her Story of an African Farm should call to the atten- 
tion of the younger generation the work of this bril- 
liant woman; while, to those whose literary memory 
goes bask three or four decades, they will come as a 
reminder of the enthusiastic reception which this her 
first book received. The biography, by her husband, 
while possessing a certain interest as an interpretation, 
seems a much less worthy memorial than her own 
writings. 


A. K. H. 


We. By Eugene Zamiatin. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1924. 386 pp. $2.00. 


Assuming that the ultimate goal of our exact and 
mechanical civilization is the submergence of person- 
ality in the group, Eugene Zamiatin has written an in- 
genious and amusing “record” of a life a thousand or 
more years hence when “you” and “I” no longer have 
our separate existences, but are merely cogs of the per- 
fect state, “We.” This fanciful novel was apparently 
conceived before the spectacle of modern Russia, and 
it is interesting to note that the picture was considered 
damaging enough to forbid its publication in that country. 
Its first appearance is thus in an English translation by 
Gregory Zeilboorg. 

It is an amusing book, to be sure, but it is more than 
that. Zamiatin’s pen is a sharp point of ridicule dipped 
in bitterness. It is doubtful if a painstakingly “scientific” 
analysis of modern society, written as a warning that 
standardization and organization are working toward 
the suppression of the individual by the super-state, 
could produce an effect one-half so powerful as that 
achieved by this extremely clever and fanciful tale. 


Cart A, WILLIAMS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JoHN Stuart Mrz. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1924. vii, 221 pp. 


This is a special edition of the famous autobiography 
based on a manuscript in the possession of Columbia 
University and here printed without alterations or omis- 
sions. Comparison with the edition of 1873 shows that 
the principal difference lies in the inclusion in the present 
edition of a number of references to the helpfulness, 
intellectual inspiration and critical acumen of Mrs. Tay- 
lor and especially of her daughter Helen, which were 
omitted from the earlier edition, doubtless because of 
the modesty of Miss Taylor. It is a fascinating story of 
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the intellectual evolution of one of the greatest minds 


of the last century. 


RinNE Na Errann. Nationat Dances or IRELAND. 
Edited and Described by Elizabeth Burchenal. Piano 
arrangements by Emma H. Burchenal. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1924. 136 pp. $3.00. 

A collection of twenty-five Irish folk dances with 
directions for their performances, including illustrations 
and diagrams. Of slight sociological interest because of 
the absence of all historical and ethnological material. 


How to Work Your Way TuroucH Coiiece. By Ray- 
mond F, Sullivan. New York: Clode, 1924. xv, 
317 pp. 

A complete compendium of ways and means of achiev- 
ing what is becoming a commonplace. It is written 
from first-hand knowledge and extensive investigation. 


Stories AND Essays. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. Pri- 
vately printed: The Free Spirit Press, Berkley Heights, 
N. J., 1924. 2 vols. 88 and 86 pp. $3.20. 

Two absorbing little volumes, one containing intimate 
studies of Edward Carpenter, James Hinton, Havelock 
Ellis, Olive Schreiner, Oscar Wilde, Ellen Key, and 
Frederick Van Eeden, the other, five short stories. Both 
have interesting prefaces and personal portraits. 


Ecypt. By H. H. Powers. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. 250 pp. $2.50. 
An interesting descriptive travel guide, dealing with 
the antique remains and present Egyptian conditions. 
H. E. B. 


THe ADVENTURE OF WRANGEL Istanp. By Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. xxviii, 424 pp. $5.00. 

A stirring story of Arctic exploration and settlement. 


H. E. B. 


Over THE Huts or RutHenta: By Henry Baerlein. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 1925. 255 pp. $2.00. 
An interesting, if not too discriminating and accurate, 

book of travel and observation. 

H. E. B. 
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New Words! New Words! 


Thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Get the Best! 


Teme 7. 


The ‘‘Supreme Authority’’ 


































Here are a few samples: 





agrimotor soviet abreaction 
hot pursuit cyper rotogravure 
Air Council askari capital ship 
mud gun sippio mystery ship 
Ruthene sterol irredenta 
paravane shoneen Flag Day 
megabar Red Star Esthonia 
S. P. boat overhead Blue Cross 
aerial cascade 

camp-fire girl 


Is this Storehouse of 
Information Serving 
You? 











2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 


407,000 Words and Phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 
WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, specimen 
of Regular and India Papers, FREE 


G. &. C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 





Bryn Mawr COoLece: 


Carele Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research. 

Susan M. Kinessury, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Preparation for positions in Social Agencies, Social In- 
stitutions, Community Organizations, Manufacturi 
and Mercantile Industries, Organizations dealing wit 
Industrial Problems, Social and Industrial Research. 
A Graduate School—One and Two Year Certificate. 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 


NATIONAL CaTHOLIC SERVICE SCHOOL: 


Founded and maintained by the National Council ef 
Catholic Women. 2400—19th St., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Anne M. Nicuotson, Director (on leave). 

Witttmam J. Kersy, Acting Director. 

Two year basic course open to coll graduates and 
others who give satisfactory proof of equivalent train- 
ing and capacity. Affiliated to the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America which confers the M.A. degree upon 
students who satisfy the requirements set by the 
University. 








University or CHIcaco: 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 
Evitnx Assott, Chceago, IIl. 
A_ Graduate School offering courses mom to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees, organi on the 
quarter basis. 


Jouns Hopxins UNirversity: 


Social Economics. 

Tueo Jacoss_ Baltimore, Md. 

Preparation for positions in social work. Affiliation with 
credited Baltimore social agencies. Affiliation with 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital in training for Hospital 
Social Service and Psychiatric work. College grad- 
uates after completing two years’ course are candi- 
dates for a Master of Arts degree. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY: 
Training Course for Social Workers. 
U. G. Weatuerty, Bloomington. 
Rosert E. Nerr, Indianapolis. 
Courses in professional training for social work corre- 
lated with field work, in which unusual facilities are 
available under direct supervision of the faculty. 





In view of the diversity of courses of instruction for training social workers and the 
variety of administrative systems under which the instruction is given—systems which include 
separate schools, graduate and undergraduate schools or departments of endowed colleges 
and universities and of state universities, as well as schools under the auspices of religious 
denominations and the apprentice and institute courses of national service organizations— 
the Executive Committee of the Association of Training Schools fcr Professional Social Work 
considers it desirable to make at this time a statement of the fundamental principles under- 
lying adequate professional education for social work. The Committee hopes that this state- 
ment may be a service to those who contemplate the establishment of new schools, as well as 
to those concerned with the determination of policies for the existing schools. 

1. Data collected from social workers and special investigations that have been made 
recently show clearly that the most satisfactory preparation for social work is that which is 
conducted on a broad basis of professional education. Preparation of this character utilizes 
the technical contributions of allied professions, requires unity and continuity of instruction 
and is contingent upon centralized responsibility of direction and administration. 

2. It is highly desirable, in order to meet these requirements, that a school offering 
preparation for social work should approximate the following specific organization, whether 
as an educational unit it be separate from, affiliated with, or constitute a part of a larger 


educational institution : 


A. An organic grouping of relevant courses of instruction into a special curriculum for 
the stated purpose of vocational training or professional education for social work. 
B. These grouped courses of instruction should consist, in general, of four types: 
(1) Background of pre-professional courses, to be given by a regular member or 
members of the faculty in good academic standing. 








Loyo_a UNIVERSITY : 


School of Sociology. 

Freperick Serpenzerc, Chicago, IIl. 

A two year training course for social work, with 
facilities for field work. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: 


Training for Social Work. 
Artuur B. Woop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
College and University Courses for Training Social 
orkers. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE: 


Margeret Morrison School, Department of Social Work. 

Mary Crarx Buanett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Undergraduate courses leading to a degree of bachelor 
of science in social work, and graduate courses lead- 
ing to a master’s degree or the degree ot bachelor of 
science. Students over 23 years of age may enroll 
for two years intensive professional training. All 
courses include supervised field work in codperation 
with social agencies. 








UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
Course for Social and Civic Work. 
F. Stuart Cuaprin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Four and five year courses in social case work, group 
work, medical social work, rural social work, leading 
to B. S. and A. M. degrees. 


New York ScHoot or Socia, Work: 


Porter R. Leg, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

A two year’s course of training, scheduled on the four 
quarter plan. Departments include: Industry, So- 
cial Research, Community Organization, Criminology, 
and Social Work, which includes Family Case 
Work, Child Welfare, Mental Hygiene and Hospital 
Social Work. Conducts summer sessions. 


University or NortH CAROLINA: 


School of Public Welfare. 

Howarp W. Opum, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Primarily a graduate school with one and two year 
courses looking toward social work in town and 
country. Social case work, community organization 
and recreation psychiatric social work, social re- 
search, field work. Correlated with other social 
science departments. Master’s Degree and certificate. 
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OF PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 





Oxo State UNIversity: 
ay teem of Social Work, College of Commerce and 
ournalism. 


James E. Hacerty, Columbus, Ohio. 

Four year undergraduate courses in Social Administra- 
tion, Family and Child Welfare, Penology, Recrea- 
tion, Community Organization, Americanization and 
Industry. A year’s graduate course leading to the 
A. M. degree is given. 


University oF Orecon : 
School of Social Work. 
Puiip A. Parsons, Portland, Oregon. 
Special training offered in Family Case Work, De- 
linquency, Abnormal Psychology, Child Welfare, 
Medical Social Work and Public Health Nursing. 


WEsTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY : 
School of Applied Social Science. 
James Exsert Curvter, Cleveland Ohio. 
A Graduate Professional School combining academic 
study and practical training under the direct super- 
vision of the faculty. 








PENNSYLVANIA: 

School of Social and Health Work. 

Kennetu L. M. Pray, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Courses in Family Welfare, Child Welfare Educational 
Guidance, Medical Sociat Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Community Social Work, Community Organ- 
ization and Recreation Social Research, Public Health. 


ScuHoot or Socrat Work AND Pusiic HEALTH: 

H. H. Hisss, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

Affiliated with the College of William and Mary. Three 
groups of courses: I. Social Case Work, IT. Recrea- 
tion, Playground and Community Work, III. Public 
Health Nursing. 


Simmons COLLEGE: 

School of Social Work, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Eva Wuitinc Waite. 

Full courses for professional training in Hospital Social 
Work—Family Welfare—Children’s ork—Psy- 
chiatric Social Work—Rural Community Work— 
Community Organization—Industry—Research—Court 

ork, Write or a Bulletin. 





t (2) Specific knowledge courses, providing a broad scientific equipment for social 
work, to be given by specialists in good professional standing outside the field 


of social work. 


(3) Technical knowledge courses, dealing with special branches of social work, to- 
gether with clinical field work, to be given by one or more social workers eligible 
for senior membership in the American Association of Social Workers, with 
adequate academic qualifications for teaching, whose further status is that of 
salaried and voting members of the faculty of the school. 

(4) Technical training courses, to provide the skill which a practitioner must possess, 
consisting chiefly of intensive field work centrally supervised and directed by 
one or more social workers eligible to senior membership in the American 
Association of Social Workers, with adequate academic qualifications for teach- 
ing, whose further status is that of salaried (at least half-time) and voting 
members of the faculty of the school: 

C. An administrator or director chosen or appointed as the executive head of the school, 
who is empowered, in co-operation with the faculty of the school, to exercise control 
over admission requirements, curriculum, credit basis for class-room and field work, 
and admission requirements to courses of instruction. 

3. Professional education for medical social service, psychiatric social work, probation 
work, visiting teaching and other specialized forms of social case work, requires the co- 
operation of allied professions and the utilization of the resources of hospital, dispensary, 
court, school and other social agencies. Careful planning and close supervision is necessary 
to make these working relationships effective educationally. Without pre-professional re- 
quirements, unity and correlation in the curriculum and centralized administrative responsi- 
blity, it is mpossible to provide adequately for the trainng of the prospective social worker. 








UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: 

Courses in Social Case Work. 

J. L. Gittin, Madison, Wis. 

Background courses im Economics, Sociolugy, Psycho- 
logy Psychiatry, Dietetics, and Heredity. Training 
courses in Family Case Work, Publicity, Public 
speaking, Organization and Administration. 300 
hours of supervised field work with families in an 
accredited family agency. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
School of Social Welfare 
Emory S. Bocarpus, Los Angeles, California. 


Courses in professional training for social work, cor- 
related with field work, leading to a certificate and 
diploma, in social work; also to A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees. 


University oF Toronto: 
Department of Social Service. 
. Dare, Toronto, Canada. 
Two year course in Social Science and Practice, cor- 
related with other facilities ir university and city. 








SmitH COLLEGE: 

Training School for Social Work. 

Everett Krmpatyt, Northampton, Mass. 

For Psychiatric Social Workers, Child Welfare Work- 
ers, Visiting Teachers, Attendance Officers, Com- 
fitinity Service Workers, Probation Officers, Famiiy 
Case Workers, Medical Social Workers. 


UNIveERSITy oF Missouri: 


Courses in Social Work. School of Business and 
Public Administration. 
E. L. Morcan, Columbia, Mo. 


A Two-Year Curriculum open to upper classmen, De- 
ee of B.S. One year of graduate professional work, 
egree ot A.M. 

For Family Case Workers, Psychiatric Social Workers, 
Group and Community Organization Workers, Pro- 
bation and Attendance Officers, Visiting Teachers, 
Child Welfare Workers, Boy Scout and Campfire 
Executives. A minimum of 348 hours field work in 
the open country and in St. Louis and Kansas City. 
General training with special emphasis on organiza- 
tion and administration ef public service work in 
town and country. 
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The American Journal of Sociology 


Edi 

Albion oye The American Journal of Sociology has for its field 
Ellsworth Faris the great problems of social living. It represents 
Robert E. Park scholarly and scientific discussion of the religious, 
Scott E. oF gros political, economic, ethical, and social questions 
se Ww ene of modern society. These problems belong to 

Adauns ud the lay reader as well as to the technical scholar, 
The Officers of the 20d the leading articles in the Journal appeal to 
American Sociologi the general public as forcibly as to scientific 


cal Society. students. 


The Journal is the only periodical in the United States devoted 
exclusively to the publication of sociological literature. It gives its 
readers the latest developments in social experiment and social 
theory. 

CLASSIFIED INDEX to volumes -XXV of the American Journal 
of Sociology. 

Every worker in the field of the social sciences, every student of 
sociology, will find this little volume an instrument of unusual 
service. It should be on every reference table and in every library. 
It is published in uniform size with the Journal, is bound in paper, 
and is for sale at $1.00 postpaid. 


THE MARCH ISSUE CONTAINS 


Sociology and Plato’s Republic. By Albion W. Small. 

A Study of the Type of the Place of Birth and of the Occupation 
of Fathers of Subjects of Sketches in “Who's Who in America.” 
By Stephen S. Visher. 

Statistics in the Sociology of Religion. By Heinrich H. Maurer. 
Class Consciousness. By Charles Platt, and others. 


Published bi-monthly in the months of January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 


Subscription $3.00 per year. Single copies 75 cents. 
Canadian postage 25 cents. Foreign postage 35 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5773 Extis AVENUE - - Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 
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High Standardsand Success 
~ Go Hand in Hand 


In Every Field of Endeavor 
This is Especially True of 


The Printed Page and Its Message 


Whether it be the distin¢tive printing 
of a book, or magazine or an article, or 
of some outstanding and important ad- 
vertising service, or whether it be an 
important folder or prospectus through 
which an urgent message reaches its 
public. 





A Quarter Century of High Standards 


is included in a record of which we may well take pride. 
It makes no difference whether you wish a small task well 
done or whether you wish our press to issue volumes that 
are correct in technique and binding, we are equally de- 
sirous of rendering the service. 

Amorg the examples of our work which readers of THE 
JOURNAL may examine are publications of the University of 
North Carolina Press, the Trinity College Press, including 
The South Atlantic Quarterly and THE JourRNAL oF So- 
CIAL Forces itself. 

And we have found pleasure in printing, if not from “The 
Seven Seas” at least from many of The Southern States! 
We shall be glad to have you write us. 





The Seeman Printery, Inc. 


Durham, North Carolina 




































































ALABAMA: 


Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 


Birmingham  South- 
ern College, Birm- 
ingham. 


Woman’s College of 
Alabama, Mont- 
gomery. 


FLoripa: 


University of .Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Florida State College 
for Women, Talla- 
hassee. 


GEORGIA: 


Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur. 


Emory University, 
Emory University. 


Wesleyan College, 
Macon. 


Georgia School of 
Technology, At- 
lanta. 


KENTUCKY: 


University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


TEXAS: « 


University of Texas, 
Austin. 


Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, 
College Station. 
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LouISIANA: 
Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, Baton Rouge. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 


leans. 


Educational 
Leadership 


A Tash of Cooperative 


Social Concern 








R. WILSON’S “common pru- 

dence” in the August Atlantic 
“that we should look about us and at- 
tempt to assess the causes of distress 
and the most likely means of remov- 
ing them” constitutes a welcome chal- 
lenge to southern institutions of learn- 
ing. 

To that end will be expected larger 
endowments and support for adequate 
faculty, adequate physical plants, com- 
prehensive curricula, thinking student 
bodies, more fellowships and scholar- 
ships for the social studies. 











* MIssIssIPPt : 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Agricultural College. 
University of Mississippi, University. 


VIRGINIA: 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg. 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg. 


Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar. 


Nortu CAROLINA: 


University of North 
Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


Davidson Colle ge, 
Davidson. 


East Carolina Train- 


ing School, Green- 
ville. 


Elon College, 
College. 


Elon 


North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, 
Greensboro. 


North Carolina State 
College of Agricul- 
ture & Engineer- 
ing, Raleigh. 


Meredith College, 
Raleigh. 
SoutH CAROLINA: 


Converse College, 
Spartanburg. 


Wofford College, 
Spartanburg. 


TENNESSEE : 


University of the 
South, Sewanee. 


Southwestern Presby- 
terian University, 
Clarksville. 


University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga. 
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